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Joins, 28 “ die Julii, 1859 . 



Names of the Members of the Select Committee appointed to try and determine the 
matter of^he Petition complaining of an undue Election and Eeturn for the City of 
Limerich : — 

Ralph "W^am Grey, Esq. I Taverner John Miller, Esq. 

Allen Elliot Lockh^t, Esq. j Meabum Staniland, Esq. 

James Milnbs Gaskell, Esq., Chairman. 



Veneris, die Julii, 

Ordered, That the said Petition be referred to the Committee. 

Ordered, That the Committee do meet To-morrow, in one of the Committee Sooms of 
the House, at Half after Eleven of the clock. 



REPORT - . _ 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - 



• p. iii 

■■ p. iv 

- p. .1 
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REPO R T. 



LIMERICK CITY ELECTION COMMITTEE. 



Jams, 4° die AvgusU, 1859. 



The House informed, that the Committee had determined, — 

That Major Gavin is duly elected a Citizen to serve in this present 
Parliament for the County of the City of Limerick. 

House further, informed, that the Committee had agreed to the following 
Resolutions : 

1. That certain riotous and tumultuous proceedings took place at and 
after the last Election for tire said City ; hut that it was not proved to the 
Committee that such proceedings took place at the instigation, or with 
the sanction of Major Gavin or his Agents. 

2. That no application was made to the Returning Officer for an adjourn- 
ment of the Poll in consequence of such proceedings, and that it was 
not proved to the Committee that they were of such a duration or «if 
such a character as to prevent the votes of -the Electors from being 
recorded. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Sahbati, 30° die Julii, 1859. 



Names of tlie Members called ovex- All present. 

The Committee agreed to the following Resolutions : — 

1. That Coxxnsel will not be allowed to go into matters not referred to in their openincr 

statement, without a special application to the Committee for permission to do so. ° 

2. That if costs be demanded by either pax-ty, under the 11 & 12 Viet c. 98, the ques- 
tion ixiust be raised immediately after the decision on tliat particular ease, unless the Coxxi- 
mittce shall otherxvise decide. 



3. That the Committee expect that with respect to cases of bi-ibery, or offex’s or promises 
of money or other valuable consxdex*atioix, which it is intended to bring home to the Sitting' 
Member or Ixi.s Agents, the Counsel for tlie Petitioners will now state the names of the 
electors bribed, or to whoxn such offers were so made, and those of the persons who actually 
gave the bribes, or offex’cd so to do. 

4. The Comxnittee, however, reserve to themselves a power, upon the special application 
of Counsel, to proceed with any case which tends to inculpate any Principal or Agent, tlxe 
knowledge of which case has been bi’ought oxxt before tlxe Committee in the progress of the 
investigation, with the circuxastances of wliich the parties could not be reasonably supposed 
to have been previously cognisaixt. 

5. That with respect to treating, the Couunxttce will expect Coimsel to state the tixxies 
nd places where such treating is alleged to have taken place. 

6. Tlxat with respect to undue influence, the Coixxmittee will reejuire to be furnished 
xvith a list of the [lei’sons x^dxo are alleged to Ixave been subjected to sixclx xxndue inflixencc, and 
also xvith a list oi tixose who are alleged to have exei’cised it. 

7. The Committee, howex'cr, reserve to themselves a dlscretiouaiy powei*, as in cases of 
bribery. 

8. That no person shall be examined as a witness who shall have been in tlxe room durino- 
any of the proceedings, with the exception of the Agents, whose names shall be handed in, 
xvithout the special leave of the Chairman. 

The Siiort-hand Writer was sworn by the Committee. 

./a7ne.« Spaight, Esq., complaining of the undue Election and Return of 
Major Gavin fox- the city of Limerick, read. 

(Coxxnsel). Mr. Slade, Q. c., ilr. Bourke, Mx*. Lloyd. 

(Agents). Messrs. i/oZmrs, & Turnhull. 

(Counsel for Major Gavin, tlie Sitting Memler). Mr. Phinn, Q, c., Mr. Scrieant Pivott, 
nir. Garden Allen. '' * 

(Agents). Mr. Baker, Mi'. O' Donnell (Limerick). 

Mr. Slade proceeded to open a case of riot and intimidation. 

James mcjiard Naylor, examined by Mr. .Boni-ie ; produced writ and return 

tor last election for city of Limenck. 

boo£' Caser, sworn; e.xamine(l by Mr. Bourke-, produced eight poll- 



Captain sworn; examined by Ur. Bourke cross-examined by Mr. Seijeant 

rigott-, rc-examined by Ml-. Bourke. ^ ^ 

/rurJarton, sworn; examined by Mr. Lloyd-, cross-examined by 
Ml-. G. Allen le-exammed by Mr. Bourke. j > j 

Mr. James M’Makm, avrom; examined by Mr. Bourke-, cross-examined by Mr. ff. 
Allen ; re-exammed by Mr. Bourke. ' ^ 

Ur. Da,oson Hunt,maru-, examined by Mr. Bourke-, oroas-examined by Mr. Piirm-, 
re-exammed by Mr. Slade. •' 

Mr. WilUam SpaigM, sworn; examined by Mr. Slade-, cross-examined by Mr. Phinn-, 
re-examined by Mr. Bourke. ' ’ •' 



[Adjourned to Monday, at Twelve. 
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ON LIMERICK CITY ELECTION PETITION. 



Lun(Bi 1° die Aitgusti^ 1859. 



Names of the Memhers called over j —All present. 

Captain Burden (previously sworn), again examined by Mr. Bourke. 

Ml*. Wehb}{ appeared as additional Counsel for tlie Petitioner. 

Mr. C. Barry appeared as additional Counsel for the Sitting Member. 

Mr. George Benson, sworn; examined by Mr. Wclshy\ cross-examined by Mr. Phinn-, 
re-examined by Mr. J-Fclsby. 

Mr. Shouldham Crawford, sworn ; examined by Wclshy ; cross-examined by Mr. Phimi ; 
re-examined by Mr. Welsby. 

Mr. Richard Gamble, sworn ; examined by Mr. Bourke ; cross-examined by Mr. Barry ; 
re-examined by Mr. Welsby, 

Mr. William 2? . Gore, sworn ; examined by Mr. Welsby ; cross-examined by Mr. Barry ; 
re-examined by Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. James Spaight, sworn; examined by Mr. Slade. 

Right Honourable William Momell, a Member of the House, sworn ; examined by Mr. 
Phinn\ cross-examined by Mr. Welsby. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven. 



Martis, 2° dde Augusti, 1 859. 



Names of tbe Members called over;— All present. 

Mr. James Spaight, further examined by Sir. Bourke ; cross-examined by Mr. Phinn ; 
re-examined by Mr. Welsby. 

John Ryan, sworn; examined by Mr. Bourhe-, cross-examined by Mr. Barry, re-exa- 
mined by Mr. Bourke. 

Mr. Oliver Milling, sworn', examined by Mr. Bourke; cross-examined by Mr. Pln7in. 

My. David Johnston, sworn ; examined by hiv. Welsby ; cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

Patrich Ryan, sworn ; examined by Mr. Slade ; cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

Robert Bull, sworn ; examined by Mr. IVdshy ; cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Pigolt ; 
re-examined by Mr. Welsby, 

Patrick Cronin, sworn ; examined by Mr. Bourke ; cross-exaimued by blr. Phinn ; re-exa- 
mined by Mr. Welsby. 

George Hill, sworn ; examined by Mr. Welsby. 

Mr. Welsby stated it was not bis intention to produce fui-ther evidence in support of the 
case. 

Mr. Phinn was heard to open the case of the Sitting Member. 

Francis Esq., a Member of the House, sworn; examined by Mi*. Barry; 

cross-examined by Mr. Welsby. 

Mr. Henry Watson, swoi*n; examined by Mr. G. Allen; cross-examined by Mr. Slade; 
re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Pigott. 

[Adjom*ned to To-morrow, at Eleven. 



-V- 
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PROCEEDINGS;— LIMERICK CITY ELECTION PETITION. 



Mercuriiy 3° die Augusti, 1859. 



Names of the Members called ovei* All present. 

-Bcrroio, STVorn; examined by Mr. Serjeant Pigoti\ cross-examined bv 
Mr. blade-, re-examined by Mr. Serjeant •' 

Mr. Michael Robert Ryan, sworn; examined by Mr. G, Allen-, cross-examined by Mr 
iterfe; re-exammed by Mr. Serjeant 

^'uh Kane, sworn ; examined by Mr, Serjeant PigoU ; cross-examined by Mr 



Mr. Andrew Watson, sworn; examined by Mr, G. Allen-, cross-examined by Mr. Sladp- 
re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Pigott ' 



Major Garaa, the Slttiug Member, sworn; examined by Mr. Pbini!; oroas-exammed bx 
Mr, blade ; re-exammed by Mr. Pkinn. ^ 

Mr. John O* Donnell, sworn ; cross-examined by Mi*. Slade. 

Mr. William Spaight (previously sworn), again examined by Mj. Slade. 

• a statement made by the last witness, although he had been in the room 

since the nrst day.) j-wum 

Mr. Ban-y stated, it was not his intention to call further evidence, and proceeded to 
sum up his case, and applied to tlie Committee to pronounce the Petition frivolous and 



Mr. Slade replied upon the whole case. 



[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Twelve. • 



Jovis, 4° die Augusti, 1859, 



Names of the Members called over; — Ail present. 
Room cleared ; the Committee deliberated. 



foa^^he" Snty of Se“ci?; “S present Parliament 



Iffif end tumultnous proceedings took place at and after the 

moceocSts toSnkee^ “ Tf Committee that such 

proceedings took place at tlie instigation, or with the sanction of Major Gavin or his Agents. 

the^'S f was made to &e Retaming Officer for an adjournment of 

that they were of such n proceedings, ami that it was not proved to the Committee 
ElecSm belv^^^^^ ” “ to ^prevent the votes of the 



Parties called in, and informed thereof. 

The Committee stated, that they had determined not to allow costs. 
Ordered, To report the above Resolutions to the House. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Sabbati, 30 ° die Julii, 1859 . 



Mr. James Richard Navlor 


- p- 


Ralph William Cuser 


- p. 2 


Captain William Burden 


- p. 2 


Mr. Edward Bailey Warburton 


p. 6 


Mr. James M'Malion 


- P- P 


Mr. TDawson Hunt - 


- P. 13 


William Spaight, Esq. 


- p. 16 



LuyicB, V die Augusti, 1859 . 



Captain William Burden - - p. 22 

Mr. George Francis Benson - p. 23 
Shouldham Crawford, Esq. - p, 29 

Mr. Richard Gamble - - p. 32 

William D. Gore - _ - p. 40 

James Spaight, Esq. - - p. 46 



The Right Honourable William 
Monsell, M.p. 



Martis, 2® die Augustin 1859 . 



James Spaight, Esq. 


- 


- P’ ,57 


John Ryan - 


- 


- p- 65 


Mr. Oliver Milling 


- 


- p- 69 


Mr. David Johnston 


- 


- p. 71 


Patrick R^'sn 


- 


- p- 74 


Robert Bull - 


- 


- p. 79 


Patrick Cronin 


- 


- p. 81 


George Hill - 


- 


- p- 84 


F. W. Russell, Esq., m. p. 


- p. 85 


Henry Watson, Esq. 


- 


- p. 85 


Mercurii, 3 ° die Augusti, 


1869 . 


George Barron Pierce 


- 


- P- 90 


Michael Robert Ryan, 


Esq. 


- p. 96 


Dr, Kane 


- 


- p. 100 


Andrew Watson, Esq. 


- 


- p. 102 


Major Gavin - 


- 


- P- 103 


Mr. John O’Ponneil 


- 


- P -113 


William Spaight, Esq. 


- 


- p. 115 



A 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Sabhati, 30* die Julii, 1869. 



MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Ralph William Grey, Esq. I Taverner John Miller, Esq. 

Allan Elliot Lockhart, Esq. { Meaburn Staniland, Esq. 

JAMES MILNES GASKELL, Esq,, in the Chair. 



THE Petition of James Spaight, Esquire, complaining of the Return of 30 

Major George Gavin, at the last Election for the County of the City of - 

Limerick, was read. 

Mr. Slade, Mr. Bourke, and Mr, Lloyd, appeared as Counsel for the 
Petitioners. 

Messrs. Holmes & Co. appeared as Agents. 

Mr. Phinn, Mr. Seijeant Pigott, and Mr. Gordon Allen, appeared as 
Counsel for the Silting Member. 

Mr. Baker appeared as Agent. 

The Chairman stated, that the Committee had come to the usual Reso- 
lutions, as follows : 

That counsel will not be allowed to go into matters not referred to in 
their opening statement without a special application to the Committee for 
permission to do so. 

That if costs be demanded by either party under the 11th & 12th Victoria, 
c. 98, the question must be raised immediately after the decision on that 
particular case, unless the Committee shall otherwise decide. 

That the Committee expect, that with respect to cases of bribery, or offers 
or promises of money or other valuable consideration, which it is intended (0 ' 
bring home to the Sitting Member, or his agents, the Counsel for the Peti- 
tioners will now state the names of the electors bribed, or to whom such 
offers were so made, and those of the persons who actually gave the bribes, 
or offered to do so. 

The Committee, however, reserve to themselves a power, upon the special 
application of counsel, to proceed with any case which tends to inculpate any 
principal or agent, the knowledge of which case has been brought out before 
the Committee in the progress of the investigation with the circumstances 
of which the parties could not be reasonably supposed to have been pre- • ^ 

viouslv cognizant. 

That with respect to treating, the Committee will expect counsel to state 
the times and places where such treating is alleged to have taken place. 

That with respect to undue influence, the Committee will require to be 
furnished with a list of the persons who are alleged to have been subjected 
to such undue influence, and also with a list of those who are alleged to have 
exercised it. 

,47-Sess. 2. A The 
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Mr. J. R. Naylor. 



R. W. Cuier. 



Capt. W.JBurden. 



2 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE taken before SELECT COMMITTEE 

The Committee, however, reserve to themselves a discretionary power, as 
in cases of bribery. 

That no person shall be examined as a witness who shall have been in 
the room during any of the proceedings, with the exception of the agents 
whose names shall be handeil in, without the special leave of the Cotn- 
mittee. 

That the Committee will only allow one coimsel to address them on opening 
the case, and one counsel on the summing up. 

That if any point of law' should arise requiring argument, the Committee 
reserve to themselves the power of hearing only one counsel on each side. 

That if the leading counsel are not prepared to sum up the case on either 
side w’hen the evidence is terminated, the Committee will not protract the 
proceedings for the convenience of counsel who may be absent. 

Mr. Slade was heard to open the case on behalf of the Petitioners, 



Mr. James Richard Naylor, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Bourke. 

1. WHAT are you r — I am chief clerk in the Crown OfiBce. 

2. What have you got in your hands ?— This is the writ for the city of Limerick, 
dated 2.5th of April last, and the return thereto. 

3. When was it sent to you It was received at the Crown Office on the 7th 
of May 1859. 

4. Is that the usual way in which a return comes ? — By post. 

5. Is the return here?— The return is here. 

6. Show it to me {It was produced). Just read the return of the sheriff?— 

“ The execution of the within writ appears by the indentures thereunto annexed, 
and I certify the following are the names of the candidates, and the numbers who 
voted for each, as it appeared at the final close of the poll : Francis William 
Russell, 1,208 ; George Gavin, 902 ; James Spaight, 807 ; all which I certify, this 
5th day of May Andrew Vincent Watson, High Sheriff.” 

Mr. Serjeant PigoU^ There is no doubt that is regular. 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 



Ralph William Cuser, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Bourke. 



7. WHAT are you ?— I am clerk of the Crown and Hanaper in Ireland. 

8. What do you produce?—! produce the poll-books at the last city of 
Limerick election. 



, f™'" ?— I’l-oni the sheriff, forwarded to me by 

the High Sheriff of the city of Limerick. 

10. Will you put them in?— Yes {they were handed in). 



[The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 



Mr. Serjeant Pig-oif objected, that the lists banded in of persons who 
weic a eged to have intimidated voters, were not a sufficient compliance 
"It i le B^solutions of the Committee. After some discussion, it was 
arranged, that this being the first case- in the present Session under the 
new Resolutions, the lists referred to should.be amended. 



Captain William Burden, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Bourke. 

1 1 . I BELIEVE you are a Captain ? — I am. 

12. In what regiment?— The ist battalion of the gth regiment. 

13. Were you stationed at Limerick at the last election ? — I was. 

of the polling? — I wasj the polling-day, the 4th May. 

15. Were you stationed with your company at. the potato market during the 

greater part of that day ?— I was. ^ J ■ i . 

16. What time did 'you go there ?-At seven o’clock in the morning. 

1 / . flow long did you stay there ?— Until a quarter past oue in the day. 

18. I believe 
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18. I believe the potato market is quite close to one of the polling places? — 
Yes, it is, between the bridge and Court-house, 

19. The Court-house was one of the polling places? — It was. 

20. The Commiltee.l Which bridge ? — Matthew Bridge, the bridge nearest the 
Court-house. 

21. Have you a plan of Limerick? 

Mr. Bourke.'] I have just asked for one, but it is not here ; a plan shall be 
prepared by Monday. 

22. Were there a great crowd between the bridge and the Couit-house all 
day? — ^About ten o’clock they commenced to assemble in numbers. 

23. And went on increasing ? — Yes, increasing. 

24. When was the greatest crowd there r — 1 should say about one 0 clock. 

25. Was there much riot? — ^Yes. 

26. What did you see the mob doing: — Pelting stones.^ 

27. Did you see them doing anything to people on cars ? — I saw cars pelted as 
they went to the Court-house. 

28. Was there any name on these cars? — ^There was not. 

29. There was no name on them? — None. 

30. Did you see Mr. Gavin’s cars? — I did. 

31. How did you know Mr. Gavin’s cars?— Major Gavin’s name was on 
them. 

32. Did you see Mr. Russell’s cars ? — ^Yes. 

33. Did you know them in the same way r — Yes, Mr. Russell s name was on 

34. Did any of the stones touch any of your men ?■ — Yes, several of my men 
were struck with stones. 

35. About what time of the day did this begin, when your men were struck 
•with stones? — This began about 12 o’clock. 

36. And how long did it continue? — It continued till after one. 

37. Major O’Connor was in command? — Yes, he was in command of all. 

38. In command of all the troops in the town? — No, the troops stationed at 

that portion. _ - u t 1 u 

39. Did he give vou any orders about making any advance: tie clicl ; ne 

ordered me to take a’subdivision of my company, and clear the bridge. 

40. Where were you then ? — I was then opposite the potato market. 

41. He ordered you to clear the bridge ? — Yes. 

42. What did you do? — T marched my men to the bridge, and halted them 

43! What took place then!— We ivere pelted all the way from there, all the 
way from where I left them till we got to the bridge ; the pelting was going on 
constantly. 

44. What were they pelting with ? — Stones. 

45. Were your men hurt or cut?— There were several of them struck. 

46. Were their firelocks injured?— Some of the firelocks -were struck also, and 
injured. 

47. Were you injured yourself? — I was. „ .r , t ^ ^ i. 

48. Were you unable to do dmy after the election ?— Yes, I was obliged to be 
exempted from duty for a long time, five or six days ; but I was lame for a month 

^^4*g!^I)id you see the police?— I saw there were some at the bridge when I got 



there. 



'50. Were the police served in the same way as your men ?— They were ; they 
were regularly beaten off the bi idge with stones. 

Cl Was it a savage kind of pelting?— It was. , e 

C2 Describe it ; my friend would rather hear from your lips the character ot 
the pelting ?— It was very violent indeed; the stones were thrown with the full 
strensth of a great many men that were stationed along the quay. 

53. What sort of stones were they ? — Large stones, stones that appeared some 
of them to have been chipped off. 

C4. Do you know Mr. Baron r — I do. 

55. He is a magistrate ?— He is ; I have not the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
but 1 know him. 

56. Was he there He was not. 

147— Sess. 2. a 2 
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57. You did not see him ?— I saw him when I was ordered to the bridge, to 
clear the bridge ; he was present then ; I did not see him after that. 

58. Did you stay very long with your men ? — Yes, from eight to ten 
minutes. 

59. What became of you then?— I left the bridge in consequence of finding 
no magistrate there. I had no power to act, and 1 marched my men back again 
under cover. 

60. Was that in consequence of the violence ? — In consequence of the stone 
throwing. 

61. You were obliged to retreat? — I was obliged to leave the bridge, to retreat 
from it. 

62. When you began to withdraw, did the pelting cease or continue ? — We 
were pelted the whole way back ; I was struck with a large stone on my leg, 
and nearly brought to the ground by it. 

63. Where did you go to then ? — I returned to where I was before, opposite 
the market-place. 

64. Did you see Major Gavin about that time ? — He came down a few minutes 
after that. 

65. Mr. Serjeant After you returned? — Yes. 

66. Mr. Bourke.'] "Was he walking or riding? — He was riding. 

67. The Commiitee.l He came down there? — He came opposite to where 
I w'as standing at the market-place. 

68. Mr. Bourke.l Could you recognize any of Mr. Spaight’s supporters ? — 
No. 

69. You saw the people on the cars that had no name on them were pelted ? 

70. Were they prevented from going to the Court-house? — They got up there, 
I presume j they passed me in that direction, and I could not tell where they 
went, 

71. Were your men ordered out again r— They were, soon after we got home. 
I was relieved by a party out of barracks about a quarter past one, and my com- 
pany were marclied back to the barracks, for the purpose of getting their dinners ; 
we were relieved. 

72. Did you go with them ?— Yes ; part of the road I was obliged to fall out ; 

I was not able to keep up. * 

73. You were so hurt? — I was lame, not able to walk. 

74. What troops were your men relieved by ?— By a portion of the men in the 
barracks. 

75. Were there any cavalry ?— There were cavalry, but I don’t know anvthine 
of them. 

76. Have you had much e.^perieuce in contested elections in Ireland?— I 
have been at several elections before, attending them. 

77 * Have you seen much excitement and violence? — I never saw such violence 
before at an election. 

78. You never saw such violence before ?— No, never. 

79. Do you know Captain Murphy?— No, I have not the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 

80. Do you know hini by sight r — I do. 

81. Did you see anything happen to him .?~I saw him in front of his men, 
when he charged after the retreat from the bridge. 

82. What is he? — Captain in the third dragoons. 

83. Was he in command of his men there? — He was in command of his 
troop. 

84. What did you see happen to him ?— He was in front of the men ; they 
were paring stones at him, and I saw him put his arm up to protect his face. 

^ 5 - there many women there ? — There were a great number of women. 

86. Where were the women ? — They were generally in front of the meu. 

o * ^ further than carrying the stones about. 

88. They carried the stones ? — Some of them had them in their aprons. 

89* Giving them to the men ? — No ; I did not see them give them. 

Cross-Examined by Seijeant Pigott. 

90. I suppose the women used the stones?— I cannot say that they did. 

91. Then, as I understand you, you saw Major Gavin’s cars pelted?— No. 

92. Did 
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92. Did you not see some of them pelted ? — No. Capt. W'.'Sumen. 

no. You saw some of the name of Gavin on? — I did. 

94. Did you see any of the cars pelted? — I did, bat not those marked with 
Major Gavin’s name. 

95. Did you see any of Mr. Russell’s ? — I did. 

96. Were they pelted ? — No. 

97. How many cars did you see pelted at all ?— I should say a dozen cars at 
different times during the day. 

98. And stones thrown, do you mean, or something of that sort '-borne- 
times two or three. 

99. Were there not police officers about? — There were. 

1 00. Plenty ?— 1 cannot say. 

101. A great ? — I cannot say. 

102. Did you see a great many ?— There were police there, and police officers. 

103. I mean in numbers j were there a body of police?— There were parties of 
police stationed at different parts. 

104. What parts ?— There were some stationed near me. 

105. How many in a body ? — I cannot say. 

106. Forty? — Not so many. 

107. You cannot say how many ? — I cannot. . . 

108. You did not see how the stone-pelting began r— They were trying it on at 

first about eleven. , . , . , , „ * 

109. Two parues, one against the other? — I do not think they were one par y, 

as far as my judgment goes. ^ 1 -j 

110. Where was the first stone thrown from that you saw ?— From the bridge. 

111. Did the cars go over the bridge?— Yes, they came over the bridge. 

1 12. What was the first stone directed at?— It was pitched at the cars, andthe 
people that were on them ; as the cars passed, there were stones thrown. 

1 1 3. I think you said nobodv was on the cars ?— No, I did not say so. 

114. Did you see what the first stone was thrown at ?— The first stone that 

I saw thrown was at a car that was passing, with the people on It. 

115. Where were you at that time ?— I was stationed in front of the marlcet- 

Could vou see the bridge at that time ?— I could see the end of it. 

117. Was it“ thrown by a woman ?— I could not tell you; it was thrown from 

the crowd. ii i 

1 1 S. Then you merely saw a stone flying ; you did not see it thrown by 

a hand ?— It was impossible; I could not see that. -xt ut 

119. You do not know either what it was directed at?— No; all I saw was 

that it struck a car. „ , , , r t 

1 20 What time was that r— A little after 1 1 o clock, as far ^ I can saj . 
lit. Was there much of a mob on the bridge at that time ?— Tliere was 

122. Were they sitting, or what r— Sitting on the battlements, or standing: 

the bride:e was quite crowded at the time. . , , s 

123. They were appearing to take a good deal of interest m the election?— 

^ '124. fhey were hurraing sometimes “ So-and-so, for ever,” and those election 

at that time ?-No, I did not see 
^fS.^y™'did not see him until after you returned from the bridge ?— I did 

127. Then you saw him coming from the market r — He came over the bridge, 

and down opposite to where I was stationed. 

128. Riding quietly along by himself, I suppose. ^ as any one riding witli 
him? — I saw no one riding with him. 

1 20. What became of him ?—l cannot say. 

i-io Did vou see him go in any direction ?— He came down opposite me. 

131. What became of him ; did he go away, or did you go away 1 went 

away immediately after. , • -1 v 

132. You went home to give your men their Qinuer les. 

1 33. It was about dinner-time— one o’clock ?^A little after one. ^ 

isi Did all your company go out afterwards; the same men as before .— 1 
cannot say any further than that I know they went out. „ 

147 — Sess. 2. A3 do- 
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Capt. W. Burden. You were disabled r — I was disabled, and unable to accompany them. 

~~ ^ 136. Where did you receive a blow ? — I received four blows ; one on the foot 

30 July 11559. one on the knee, one on the leg, and one on the arm. ’ 

137. Which of them disabled you ? — The one on the side disabled me, and the 
one on the leg. 

138. Do you know the population of this place ? — I do not. 

139. You say it v/as a violent pelting that you saw ? — Yes. 

140. What elections have you attended before in Ireland? — Several, years avo 

141. More than one ? — Yes. 

142. You never attended Donnybrook Fair, I dare say ? — No ; I do not visit 
those sorts of places. 

143. You cannot compare this with that? — No; I know nothing of Donuy- 

brook Fair ; I never wjis there. ^ 

144. They are generally very riotous and noisy at these elections in Ireland 

are they not? — I believe they are. ’ 

145. And do the women take as much part in them as the men r — I cannot 
say ; I believe they are quite able to take their own parts at any time. 



Re-Examined by Mr. JBourke. 

146. Before you went to the barracks you were obliged to withdraw your men 
under cover, were you not? — Certainly, 

147. Owing to the violence of the mob ? — ^Through the violence of the mob. 

148. There was a good deal more than hurraing? — Yes; there was plenty of 
stone-throwing ; we were roughly handled ; that was all I know about it. ^ 



Re-Examined by the Committee. 

149. W^re the four injuries inflicted on yourself that you spoke of caused by 
stones ? Yes ; I was stiuck with stones when I was ordered to clear the bridope. 

150. You spoke of four blows ? — There were four regular blows with stones” 
l 5 ^. You say you saw some people pelted on cars?— Yes ; there were people 

on the cars that passed me, and I saw stones thrown at them. 

152. pilose cars contained voters ? — They were going to the Court-house. 

T those cars turn back on account of the violence? — No, 

1 did not. 

1.54- Did you see any of the cars actually reach the polling-place?—! could see 
them go as far as the Court-house. 

155- fact they were not turned back by the mob before they got to the 
Court-house? I should not say chat ; at least if they were, I did not see them. 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 



Mr. 

E. B. Warburton, 



Mr. Edward Bailey Warburton, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Lloyd, as follows : 

156. ARE you a sub-inspector of constabulary? I am. 

y®” stationed near the Court-house at Limerick on the polling-day 
at the last election ?-I was stationed at the Court-house. 

many men had you with you? — Thirty-two, 

Vu® military force there ?— A very large one. 

and infantry^both'^ Cf^uld not say exactly how many; constabulary 

three or four companies of foot? Yes. 

102. Was there a cavalry force? — Yes. 

^ troop? — I think there were two troops. 

it>4. Were any magistrates present?— Yes. 
i\/i ^ w you knew who they were? — Mr. Barron, the resident magistrate, and 
Mr. Watson, a local magistrate, in charge of the Court-house. 

w ; was there a crowd there ? — Yes. 

_ 1 7* Were they quiet or otherwise? — They were quiet for a considerable 
time. ■ j u 



168. Up to what hour?— About the middle of the day, I should think 



idp. Did 
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160. Did they become excited after that hour?— Yes. E. S.wlibnrtm. 

1 70 Citn you des5cribe v.’hat was going on ? — About the middle of the day I 

was standing at the Court-house with Mr. Watson the magistrate, and I saw two ^ 

gentlemen and some others going up from the Court-house towards Matthew 
Sridse 

171. Who were those gentlemen ?•— The only ones as I can name were the two 

Mr. Hunts. _ , , 

172. Were both of them Mr. Hunts ?— The two 1 can remember now were tne 

You said the crowd was somewhat excited ; will you describe what took 

p]ace ' I saw those two gentlemen surrounded by the mob, and I thought they 

were in dano-er. I asked Mr. Watson what force I could .spare from the Court- 
house up to'their assistance, should I send it, and he desired me to do so : I 
met Mr. Barron, the resident magistrate, who brought up a company of infantry 
along with him ; I had a small force with me. 

174. Did you see any cars? — Not then; when we got on Matthew Bridge 
stone-throwing commenced very severe indeed. 

175. Immediately on your appearance?— On our going up towards Matthew 

Bridffe. 

176. Did you see anybody struck? — I was struck myself, and some of the 
men. 

177. The soldiers were struck 1 — Yes, I saw them. 

178. What orders did you give? — As soon as I saw the crowd coming up 
after these gentlemen— I thought it was after them, not me— I drew the men 
across the bridge, and ordered them to fix bayonets. 

170. Was any of your men struck? — Yes. 

180. Were they severely struckr — One man had his head cut; others com- 
plained of being hurt. 

181. Was he bleeding ? —Yes. r u • 

182. Was any other man struck ?— Several of them complained of being 
struck ; but I did not see them struck. 

183. Were the men able to keep a line?— No, they broke. 

1 84. Was the line broken ?— Yes ; they could not stand in line. 

185. Did you see any of the military pelted ? — Yes. 

1 86. In what sort of way were they struck, on the body ?— It was over the side 
of the bridge, their shakos, their bayonets, and their heads. 

187. Were there many stones, or was it casual stones ? -A great number were 
thrown. 

188. Bodies of stones ? — Yes. . 

i So. What did you do then ?— I remained as long as I could, until the military 
left the bridge. The stone-throwing then came from both sides of the bridge, 
and I ordered the men to retire. . o mi n . 

190. Did you see any voters coming up at that time. The riunts were 

returning from the Court-house at the time. , . • t j-j 

191. Did you see any cars with voters ?— Not at that immediate time I did 

not. 

1Q2. You ordered the men to retire then ? — Yes. , , /■ x. 

193. What did you observe then? — I observed a great deal or stone- 

thiowm^n i-etiring ?- On their retiring. I met All*. Barrow immediately, 

and I told him we could'not stand it, and the dragoons were coming out of the 
market at the moment, and he ordered them to charge. 

195. Did you think at that time any of Mr.Spaight’s voters could have passed 
to the bridge ?— Certainly not at that time, vvhen 1 was there. 

to6 How could youknowMr. Spaight’s voters r— Only except that they were 

hooted ; that was the only way ; Mr. Hunt and those gentlemen were hooted. 

197. How do you know they were Mr. Spaight’s voters /— 

Mr. Allen objected to the question. 

iqS. Mr. Lloyd.l You said you saw no cars at that timer— No. ^ 

199. Have you been present at many contested elections in Ireland r- 
some. 



Yes, 



200. A great many ? — Yes. . • , x 

201. Do you think the.se proceedings of the mob were more violent 

147 — Sess. 2. A 4 
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usual on such occasions r — .At the moment I was on the bridge they were very 
violent. 

202. Have you seen them as violent on other occasions? — I never saw them 
so violenlly pelting tlie military and the police as on that occasion. 

203. When you met Mr. Barron, what took place? — I told him we were oblio-ed 
10 retire off the bridge. 

204. What did he do ? —He desired the dragoons to charge. 

205. And did they charge ? — Yes. 

206. And did they disperse the mob r — Yes. 

207. Did you see any of the dragoons strack? — No, I cannot say, for I was 
ordered back to the Court-house immediately. 

208. Did you see stones thrown ? — Yes ; I saw many thrown. 

209. Was the Riot Act read then ? — No, I did not bear it. 



Cross-Examined by Mr. Gordon Allen. 

210. You say you were at the court-house almost the whole day? — Except at 
that moment. 

213 . Towarcl.s the beginning it was tolerably quiet? — ^Very quiet indeed. 

212. And until the outbreak you spoke of, the force on the bridge, the cars 
moved along- pretty quietly? — Yes, they did. 

213. There was no difficulty in their getting up? — I saw none. 

214. Did you see any difficulty in persons passing to get to the court-house ? 

Not up to that time ; my duty was principally in the court-house. 

215. As far as you could see, there was no opposition raised to persons croin® ? 

Not up to that time. 

216. Committee.'] What time? — Up to one or two o’clock. 

217. Mr. Gordon Allen:] You saw the Messrs. Hunt leaving too ? Yes. 

21 8. They had voted ?— I suppose so ; I cannot say that; I did not see them. 

2 1 9. Committee.] They were going away from the poll-booth ?— They were. 

220. Mr. Gordo 7 i Allen.] Could you see how the pelting or throwing stones 
began; was it a contest between the two parties.? — No, I think not. 

221. You cannot tell how it began?— It commenced generally on both sides of 
the bridge. 

222. There is generally a great deal of political feeling at an election?— I 
suppose so 

223. Some persons take one side and some the other? Yes. 

224. Were there many women there? — There were. 

225. At that lime? — I think so. 

226. Mr. Sourke:] When ? — ^About one o’clock, one or two. 

227. Mr. Gordon Allen.] You have had experience at elections at Limerick, 

and these places. Did you ever know a greater number of voters poll ?— I never 
know how many poll. ^ 

228. Supp^osing, out of a constituency of 2,100, seventeen or eighteen hundred 
polled, would you suppose that was a lair quantity ? — I do not even know the 
constituency. 

229. But assuming the number was 2,100, and seventeen or eighteen hundred 
out ol that number 'polled, would it not be a large number. 

Mr. Lloyd objected to the question. 

230. Mr. Gordon Allen.] Would you, in your experience, assume that to be a 

large number ? 1 never made the slightest inquiry at elections how many voted. 



Re-Examined by Mr. Bourhe. 

■/saT^none the early part of the day in getting up to the 

But afterwards there was ? — Yes. 

You were in the Court-house most of the time?~Yes, except at that time; 
a large force was brought down, and placed on Matthew Bridge. 

migh^haveTee"n ^ great deal of violence at other parts ?— There 



231 
poll ?- 

232 

233 



Examined 
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Examined by the Committee-. 

235. The first occasion on which you were called on to interfere was when the Mr. 

Hunts were going away from the booth? — Yes ; after that an auxiliary force was E.B, WarhcrUm. 
broutrlit down and placed on Mathew Bridge, and I was oritered to remain in the 
courf-l.ouss. 3 “ ■'"’J' 

236. You do not think any of Mr. Spaight’s voters could go to the poll. 

Could others go? — The reason I said that was, that he appeared to be the un- 
popular candidate. 

237. You have no proof of it ? — No. 

238. When the stone'thi’owing took place on the bridge, did you see any voters 
attempting to get through the crowd ? — Not that I know of. 

239. There were no voters present that you were aware of? — No. 

240. You say the stone-throwing took place from botli sides of the bridge? — 

I drew up the men, facing from where the stones were coining, and I requested 
the Messrs. Hunt to move off as fast as liiey could ; as soon as I faced my back 
to the other side of the bridge the stone-throwing commenced, and I was .struck 
on tiie back. 

241 . Was it the presence of the troops that caused it, or the passage of voters ? 

— There were no troops w'ith the Hunts when it commenced. 

242. At the time you went to the bridge with your force, and the stone-throw- 
ing was taking place, was it in your opinion because voters were attempting to 
pass, or because the troops and police were there, which excited the mob to throw 
the stones? — I cannot say. 

243. You did notseeany voters? — No. 

244. The troops went to the bridge to assist you ?— They were brought up by 
Mr. Barron. 

245. You were there before the troops r — Yes. 

246. Mr. j 5 oMr/re.] And you went to escort the Hunts ? — Yes. 

247. The Committee^ How far was it from the bridge to the polling-booth? — 

About 100 yards. 

248. What was the effect of the Dragoons charging? — They dispersed the 
mob; I only just saw them start, and I went down to the court-house imme- 
diately. 

249. And could the proceedings of the election go on quietly after that?— 

As far as I saw ; I went into the court-house. 

250. Would you say tliat in your opinion the military force and the constabulary 
force were strong enough to quell any riot that you saw? — If we used our arms, 
of course. 

251. But they were used, we understand ? — 1 did not use them ; I merely fixed 
bayonets ; I did not charge ; I had too small a force to charge ; we were 
scattered, my own force was. 

252. Mr. Bourke.'] Where was Mr. Hunt at this time ?— He was just with me. 

253. Tlie Committee.'] Mr. Hunt was going away from the polling-booth at the 
time he was surrounded by the mob ; he had voted? — I cannot say. 1 did not 
see him vote. 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 



Mr. James M‘Makon sworn ; Examined by Mr. Bourice. 

254. WHERE do you live? — In Limerick. MT.J.M‘Mahon. 

255. In the town? — In the city of Limerick. 

256. You are an independent gentleman, I believe ? — I am a solicitor. 

257. Who did you support at the election ? — Russell and Spaigbt. 

258. About what time did you vote ? — Some time after 2 o’clock ; near the end. 

259. At what booth? — At the freeman’s booth, in the city court-house. 

2fio. That is in the court-house?— Yes; it is called the Castle Ward. I am 
not sure of it, but I think that is the name of it. 

261. Is that the principal voting place for the city ? — There are a great number 
of others ; it is not the principal one. 

262. Were you met by a mob when you went to poll? — As I was proceeding 
to the poll, I was met by a mob, who shouted, and called opprobrious names. 

147— Sess. 2 . ■ ^ 263. What 
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263. What names did they cal! ? — Soupers, blue gut, which is a kind of 
soubriquet they have for Protestant voters. 

264. What else did they do? — I passed on throusiii their shouting, and after I 
bad passed to the coart-house 1 was struck on tlie poll by a stone, which cut 
through the hat. 

265. Was there more than one stone thrown at you r— A shower of stones came 
down ; tftere were several gentlemen with me going down to vote at the time 
those stones were thrown down. I did not see them hit, but I think they hit 
several others besides rayseli'. I can only s[)eak with certainty to what vvas done 
to myself. 

266. Whc-rc did you go for shelter 7 — I went direct into the court-house. 

267. Where the booth was? — Ye?. 

268. Did you go there as much for shelter as to vote? — I went for the purpose 
of voting, and i certainly took shelter away from the stones at the same time. 
I cannot say it was for the object of shelter. I went in there, and it vvas shelter 
to me from the riot that was going on. 

269. Hou- did you come back? — I was going to return by the same mute I 
went, and the police desired me not to do that, but to go a circuitous route round 
by the Castle barrack and the Bridge, rather than return where riot was goino- on. 

270. What bridge did you return by ? — The Wellesley Bridge. 

271. Were you bleeding when you came back ? — 1 was. 

272. Much ? — I bled a good deal ; I bled duringmy stay in the court-house ; 
after I got home I washed the blood oif, and got it dressed. 

273. Did you see any of Mr. Spaight’s voters attempting to come up? — There 
were several with me at the time. 

274. "Were they all assailed?— I cannot sav from my own knowledge ; 1 can 
only say I believe they were; they came in for their share of the stones as well 
as myself: I do not know that any of them were cut in the same way. 

^75' Were they the subject of the same volley ? — ^They were. 

276. Was it possible for any of Mr. Spaighi’s voters to come up without being 
asfailed in that way ? — At the time 1 speak of I think it would have been attended 
vvitli considerable danger if they bad ; I had been fortunate to pass through the 
crowd, and get in in that kind of way ; had I been on the other side of them, and 
seeing the row, I would not have ventured down until the row was over, f would 
not have ventured to go down until the row- or tlie stone-throwing was over, ass a 
matter of precaution. 

277. You think it was impossible then to come up without risk? — I would not 
go the length of saying it vvas impossible ; it would have been injudicious for them 
to have done so. 

278. Without risk, I say.'- — Without risk I really do not think they could have 
have come up. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Gordon Allen. 

279. \\ hat time of the day was it you polled ? — I think between two and three 
in the afternoon. 

280. It was getting towards the end then? — Yes. 

281. You had no difficulty in getting up, had you? — No difficulty. I was 
rather urged on to the poll by the row that took place. 

282. Had you any difficulty in getting up and polling ?— None, except the 
difficulty I have already explained of passing through a riotous mob. 

283- When there is a good deal of excitement at an election, do you expect to 
pass as quietly as you do in a quiet street where there is no election? — I could 
not expect it. 

284. Had you not several persons with you at the time ?— I bad. 

285. The Committee.] Whodidyou poll for?— I polled forSpaight and Russell. 

286. Mr. Allen.] You were a great supporter of JVlr. Spaight’s ?' — I was a great 
friend of his. 

2S7. And had taken an active part in the election? — I had. 

28s. And was known to have taken an active part in it ? — I believe hfs friends 
knew I was a siipporier of his, and anxious about his return. 

2889. You brought several persons up- with you t> the poll, and' they all 
polled / I did not bring several persons to the poll, thev accompanied me. 

ago.. I do 
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■2Q0. I do not mean you carried them on your back r — I do not suppose you Mr. ./. McMahon, 
intended that. We all went together. — ~ ;;; 

291. And they were all tetianls of the Bishop, were they not ?— No, they 30 juIv ir.59. 

were not. „ . , , , . , 

292. They went up and polled for Spaight, the gentleman who accompanied 

you f— They did. , . , , 

203. Have you not said before, you did not think the stone thrown at you was 
intended for you ? -I cannot believe they intended to hit me move than anybody 

^*'2y4. The Comvtiltee.] But tliey lielieveil you to be one of Spaight’s voters r — 

There is no doubt of tliat. I am very certain it was so. 

205. M\:. Alkn.~\ How do you know it was?— I can only form my opinion 
from the rioting going on, and the disposition there was to oppose any person 
going for Spaight. , , 

2q 6 Did you hear anv words used about that?— I heard There Iney are- 

supporters of Spaiglit’s,”'the soupers, or something in that way. 

2Q7 They knew you were goin>f for Russell too ? — 1 was going for Russell, 
bat it was well known, I believe. I Jas a supporter of Spaigllt’.s. ^ 

298. Did you accompany any other electors to poll to anotlier place during the 
day r — I did ; in the morning. 

299. Where was that? — It was up in Henry-street. 

300. At the Dock Ward r — I think so. 

301. They were the tenants ofthe Bishop, were they not ?— 1 hey were. 

302. All Roman Catholics ? — Yes. . 1 , - j 

303. Was there any difficulty in polling them ?- I vvas called in the same kind 

of way tlie uames I have irientiunod. _ ,i- ' i*. 

'704. ^^'as there any obstruction, or had you any difficulty in pulling r— it was 
too" early in the day for obstruction, for I took the opportunity the moment the , 

booth WHS opened lo take them there to poll. ^ ^ mi *j , 

305. Had not those men before been supporters of Gavin ?— They said they 

intended to be supporters of Gavin. /> c. • t a 

306. But you. somehow or other, inducetl them to vote for Spaight I — 1 used 

the iuAuence I hud over tbem to do so. _ , r, , u > t 

307. You had them locked up the night before at the Sailors Home, i 

had not. 

308. Do you swear that ? — Ido. • -i 

309. Who liad them ?— I rather thiuh they did not come m until the morning; 

I know some of them did. „ „ ^ .1 .1 j u r 

310. Did you see anv of them the iiiglit before ? — I saw them the day before. 

311. Did you see them the night before r— No. 

312. Do you know where they passed the mght I cannot tell. 

313. Did you hear from anyone where they passed the night r—X lou, id them at 

the Sailors’ Hume in the morning. 2. t • ? V^-nr littlp 

314. You have had some experience of elections at Limerick? Very litt 

except as a freeholder. o t i 

31 5. But you have seen elections going on . 1 have. 

316. And known the numbers polled ?-I have. 

317. Have you ever known a larger number out of the con.5tuueocy polled 

than was polled at the last election r—I believe not. . „„„ „ --n 

318 Putting it to you as a gentlemen and man of experience, do you think it 
possible if thefe had^heen great noting and intimidation so many woulu have 

polled '-Apparently you would be justified in supposing that they could not, 

but the facts are against you, because there was rioting. 

sio That is matter of opinion. I am merely asking you, supposing tlnfie was 
thift f^cessDe liXg ivliicl? you say was, alleged, it would t-e been impossibk 
for so iiianv to have polled out of a coiisUtueucy of 2,0 1 3 ? — I really do not know 
welHr?o aUwer Ihe question. I knew, as a matter of fact, there was noting 
I know I was the subject of it myself. I do not want to 

question, but 1 want to answer it in such a way that there shall be no mcoi 

*'*320^ If there had been excessive rioting, is it possible so many could have 
poSed as 807 votes for this geuilemiiii, who pu say could ^ ^ 

J c.., I do. and I will explain why. ihe noting aui 

cLmence until L tune I have mentioned, and there was a great determination to 
147— Sess. 2. 
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yiT. J. McMahon, bring in all the freemen and freeholders at an early hour of the day. I think 
if they iiad remained mitil a later hour tiiey would not have been allowed to poll. 

30 .fuly 18.^9. 321. At that time they must have been nearly all polled ? — indeed they were 

not; many polled after. 

322. If that excessive rioting took place, do you think it would have been 
possible for Mr. Spaight to have polled so many? — I have already said I think 
it perfectly possible, and for the reasons I have mentioned. 

323. I believe more polled on this occasion tlian ever before polled in your 
recollection? — I believe so. 



Re-examined by Mr, Bourke. 

324. Did you see any of Major Gavin’s supporters pelted? — I did not see 
them, nor do I believe they were. 

32;;. All the peo[de you saw pelted were Mr. Spaight's? — Yes. 

326. And you heard the mob using opprobrious epithets to them ? — No, they 
did not come under that. 

327. Spaight’s voters ? — No, they did not. 

328. But ymu did — I came under it, because I happened to differ in relio*ion 
from tliem^ and I was tljerefore called a souper. 



Examined by the Committee. 

329. Being a supporter of Mr. Spaight, do you know of any one voter who 
was prevented voting for Mr. Spaight, in consequence of fear or intimidation? — 
If the statement of the party is of any avail, I can give that. 

330. Within your own knowledge r — Except from the statements of the parly 
I do not. 

33) • Within your own personal knowledge? — No, not within my own personal 
knowledge. 

332- Did you .see any one prevented from polling by the infliction of personal 
injury during the day ? — I did not. 

333. Nur by the threat of it? — Not actually by the threat of it. I had the 
statement of parties inat they would not go, but 1 had no knowledge of it myself. 

334. Did you ask any persons to vote, and they declined to vote on the 
ground of the consequences?— I (lid. One of ray own tenants refused to go, in 
consequence of his apprehension that his house would be pulled about his ears if he 
did. 

335. He refused upon this account? — Yes. 

336. What was his name? — If I saw the list I could tell you. 

337- What is his name? — It begins with a “ C,” but I really forget his name. 
If you have a list of the voters, I can tell you. 

33S. Patrick Garrick is the name — I believe not. 

339' Was that after you had given your vote or before? — Before I had given 
my vote. ® 

340. You say there was little rioting until the time you gave }’our vote? 
—Yes; I think shortly before that I went to Garrick to request he would come 
down to vote ; be said he could not venture to vote, and his ground was the 
excitement, unless he was allowed to give one vote for Major Gavin, and one 
for Mr. Spaight. Tliere was a kind of compromise in that, and he said, unless 
he was allowed to give one for Major Gavin and one to Spaight, he could not 
venture to come. 

34] . Mr. Allen.l He did vote ? — I have stated that. 

342. Did he not vote for Spaight at the former election ? — I do not know that 
he did ; if you tell me he did I will believe it. 

343- Did you not know he was going to vote for Gavin again ? 

Mr. Bourke objected to the irregularity of the examination, the Witness 
having been re-examined. 

o44* The Chair 7 ncini^ Did you take any other parties up to the poll than those 
who first went with you and the tenants of the Protestant Bishop ? — No, I 
did not. 

343- Did 
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345. Did you ask any others to go besides the tenants of 'whom you have Mr. J. McMahon. 

spoken? — I did not. ~ ^ 

346. So that you are not aware of a sing'lo peison being deterred, whom you 30 July 1859, 
asked, you say, 'from voting? — I am not aware of it except from their own state- 
ments ; I did ask one to go down, and lie refused, being afraid of detention. 

347. You did not yourself see many deterred from going? — I did not. 



Mr. Dawson Hunt sworn ; Examined by Mr. Sourke. 

348. I BELIEVE you reside in the County of Limerick.' — In the Liberty of Mr.D. i/uni. 
Limerick. 

349, Is that aiihin the municipal boundary? — Yes. 

35U. Is it also within the Parliamentary boundary? — For voting purposes we 
do nut pay city taxes ; I pay taxes for the county although voting for the city. 

351. But you are within the Pariiament.iry boundary? — Yes. 

3‘)2. Do you recollect the day of the la.st election ? — I do, the 4th of May. 

353- Wlmt time of the day did yon first begin to ‘take part in the election.'' 

At 1 0 o’clock ; on the arrival of the Castle Connell train by which I went to 

Limerick. 

354. Where did you go to the first thing ? — 1 went to the polling-booth of the 
Market-street. 

355* What did vou do there? — I voted for Russell and Spaight. 

356. Did you go, about 12 o’clock, to Head’s hotel? — Yes. 

357- What did you go there for? — I went to see two men who promised to 
remain there until they were sent for. 

358. You went for a friend of Mr. Spaiglitr — \ es. 

359. About 12 o’clock? — About 12 o’clock. 

360. Who were the two men ?— One is Samuel Allen, number 1 on the register, 
the other is number 27 or 29 j Thomas or John Colloins ; 1 homas is 27 and John 
is 29, and I am not sure which it was. The other is John M‘Donald, No. 98. 

361. Were they in ibe house? — No, I got there and inquired for them; the 
women in the house informed me, and the mob outside became so violent. 

362. You did not find them where you expected to find them ? — No. 

363. Who had left tliem there? — I do not know who had lelt them there ; I 
was informed they would be tliere. 

364. Why were they taken away? ' 

Mr. Serjeant Pigott objected to the question. 

The Ckairman.l The Committee want to knew what the witness can tell 
us of his own knowledge. 

365. You could not find them? — I could not. 

366. Did you find them during the day? — I did. 

367. yir.'Bourke.'] Did you find them ?— I did. 

368. Where did you find them ?— I found them in Lower Henry-street, where 
Mr. Shean’s deal yard joins. 

369. You did not find the others ; what did you do with those whom you 

found? They came with me in the jaunting car ; and one of them told me he 

had been voting. 

370. Mr. Serjeant Pigott.^ Never mind whut he told you ? — They came with 

us to vote, Allen and Cotton. _ _ , i 1 

371. Mr. Bourke.'] What time was this?— It was just about 1 o clock. 

372. Where do they vote? — The Castle Yard. 

373. Where is the polling-booth ? — In the city court-liouse, 

374. In the booth in the court-houser — Yes, 

375. Did you go across Matthew’s Bridge on your way to the court-house ?~ 

I did. 

376. Wa.s ihcre a mob there at the time ?— Ifes, a very excited oue. 

377. Perhaps you will describe the kind of excitement ?--They shouted and 
called us bad names, and threw some stones at us. 

378. What names did they call you ?— They called us soupers. 

379. What does that mean?~It means people of a very high conservative 

principle, accovdins: to their notions* . 

147-Sess. 2. B 3 380. 'WVe 
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380. Were they doiiig- anything else besides calling out ? — They tlirew stones 
at the jaunting car in wliich I and those voters were sitting. 

381 . How many men were with you r — I don’t know. 

382. Who tiirew tlie stones ? — There were four or five stones thrown at us. 
We had only too yai'cls to go from Matthew’s Bridge. 

383. Did any of them hoot you? — None of them hooted me, only tfiev hooted 
the car at that time. 

384. Those men that voted r — Yes. 

385. Who did they vote for? — Mr. Alien voted for Russell and Major Gavin. 

386. And the other? — Cottons voted for Russell and Spaight. 

387. Mr. Phinn^ Is that Thomas Cottons ? — It is either Thomas or John. 

388. Of the New Road ? — One is of the New Road. Tliat is why I put down 
the two in question. Tnere are two of them, and I do not know which it is. 

389. This is Thoma.s, Number 29 ; he voted for Russell only ; you will (00k at 
the poll-book; who did yon say Cottons voted for '-- Russell and Spaight. 

390. Allan ? — Allan voted for Russell and Gavin. 

391. Did you meet anybody when you were coming back ? — Yes. 

392. Who was that? — I met Mr. Lassetc, of the Chronicle Office; he was 
running back for protection from his pursuers; he was calling the police to 
protect him. 

393. Is he a voter ? — Yes, he is. 

394. Winch way was he running? — From the Matthew Bridge. 

395. Was there a straight road at fuis time on the bridge ? — Yes. 

396. Which way were the crowd coming from ? —They were chiefly stationary ; 
I cannot say. 

397. What were they doing there? — Tlie next thing that occurred was, Mr. 
Bassett took my arm to go up with me and Robert Hunt over the bridge ; when 
we got near the bridge, a volley of stones were flung at us, and we were all 
separated at that time. 

398. What became of your party ? — I do not know what became of them. 

399. You were separated by the .stones?— We were separated from each other, 
and each one took care of himself. 

400. Did you see Mr. Warburton himself? — Yes; I went to his party for 
protection, knowing Warburton and several of his party with him. 

401. And he ordered !iis men to load?— Yes; several more stones were thrown 
after I went with him ; some of which struck me, and some his men. 

402. Did you see Mr. Warburton receive any blows? — Yes; I saw him receive 
one blow which I tliought must have hurt him very much indeed, within the 
shoulder ; I saw him double up after it. 

403. Were you struck yourself? — Yes, two blows ; one a blow with a stick on 
the arm, which made my arm hang down ; and I got another on the chest with a 
stone ; a very severe blow, which I suffered from for more than a fortnight after- 
wards. 

404. Before that you had been employing yourself for him, endeavouring to 
bring his voters to the poll ? — Yes. 

403. In consequence of what happened then you were deterred ? — 

Mr. Phinn. — The witness did not say that. 

The fVitness. — I intended to say it though. 

406. M.X. Bourke.'] Did you persevere in your exertions for Mr. Spaight? — 
I did not ; I was not able to do it ; and I would not have done it. 

407. "Why would you not? — From the violence I saw there, I do not think 
my life would have been safe, if I had gone again over that bridge with the 
mob. 

408. Did you know any of the mob ? — No, I did not. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

409. Be good enough to tell me how many voters, whom to your knowledge 
were prevented from voting? — I cannot tell anyone, except the madman ;I do 
not know whether he voted himself ; I could not find him. 

410. Was 
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410. Was that man’s name McDonald ?— He is No. 98. 

41 1 . Was his name M'DonaUi ? — That is the man I could not find. 

41‘j. Upon your oath don’t yon know he voled ? — Upon my oath I do not 

know in any way he voted'. 

413. Now look at the poll ? — I have not looked at the poll' since, and- never 
have looked at it. 

414. Is bis name M‘Donald ?— The man’s name I have taken down is J. 
M‘Donald. 

415. And he voted, I find, for Gavin and Spaight — I do not know. 

416. Is that so? — I do not know, on my oath. 

41 7. Look at the poll-book ? — I will I'ook at it ; but I did not see-it before. 

41 8. Have you any doubt that that is the man you were looking for ? — I have 
not ; because it is the same number. 

419. Now 1 ask you, upon your oath, whether the greater part of this row did 
not take place after tins polling? — I do not think it. 

420. That is the case in which a true bill’ has been found against Che police.' for 
killing Her Majesty’s subjects? — Not agamst the police. 

421 . But against the man who ordered them to fire ? — Yes. 

422. Not only a coroner’s inquest, but a true bill found 6y a grand fury of 
the city of Limerick r — There were 11 to 12 on t'he jury. 

423. Were you one of the grand jury ? — I was not; but I know that. ^ 

424. Are they sworn to secresy as in England ; who told you of that r — 'It is 
very currently known ; I lieardit. 

425. Is that mere rumour, or have the grand jury ti^ld your — I heard it from 
several persons. 

426. Did' you hear it f ora any grand juror ? — I do not think I did. 

427. You saw the crowd was chiefly stationary near the bridge? — The Mat- 
thews bridge*. 

428. Have you been to many elections?--! have. 

429. Upon your oatfi, was not this one of the quietest elections that ever too 
place in Limerick? — Upon my oath I don’t think it was. 

430. Do you know of any quieter?— I have seen more excitement, but 1 never 
saw more violence, more acting. 

431. What is acting ” ? — Acting is pelting stones.. xr * 

432. You have seen greater excitement, but not so many stones thrown - -INot 
so much violence usid on people. 

483* Do not let us have general words? — I say throwing stones. ^ 

434. Did you see any other violence ? — No, I did not, but throwing stones. 

435- Upon your oath, did you see a blow struck r — I did. 

436. Who by? — In Thouias’s-street. 

437. Who by? — 1 cannot say. 

438. With a fist?— With fists, pulling and hauling.. 1 j -r t 

439. Who did you see strike a blow ? — I cannot say ; I should be glad it 1 

'’"440.**’tou saw one blow ?- I saw a bludgeon going on there- for half an hour 
in the middle of the day about two o’clock. „ v 

441. How far off were you?— I suppose 50 yard? from Tho mas-street, where 

the Market-place booth was. , . . 

442. The excitement wa.s great, and the people were thumping one another .— 
I saw them thumping and pulling a party who came in a car with a voter, and 1 

think they took him away. .. . 

44:5. Yon say you saw a party take a voter from a car ; give me the name ot the 

voter? — I cannot tell his name. ... 

444. Tell me who was on the car ?— I do not know, but I Saw it done ; 1- did 

not go closer than Geurge-street. 

445, Whose. car was it?— I cannot tell. , • o a k ♦ 

44.6-. Ho-w far were you from the car when yon) saw this ?— About 50 sf 60 

Now describe what jon saw?-l s'd-»- a car drive- up with two or tituee 

'"“irr Drive up to v«hat?-To the polling-booth at tire Market Ward; where I 
poUed in the morning. There was a large crowd collecfed .-ound- the car and 
ihe people on one side pulled two men off;- one a^s pulled very much, and he 
pulled another man by the coll-di- ; he was pulled off -with him ; e as g - g 
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Mr.D, Hunt, -with liis "other hand a^nd .pulling him, and a man caught him by the hair of his 

— head, and he had to. let go the voter. I saw' him [)ut his hand up. 

30 July 1859. 449- How did you know it was a voter? — Well, I thought it was ; you could 

make a ptetty shrewd guess ; the mao wlio \vas holding the other by the collar 
was pulled, hy the hair of the ijead. 

.'4;50. Was the man who was holding the other by the collar a voter too ? — I could 
not say. 

451. Could you see the face of the man ? — I could not. 

452. Then you made up you mind the man w ho was holding him was a voter ? 
— 1 should suppose he would not drive up there without he was. 

453. Did you see him go into the booth ? — I did not. 

454. What time was this pulling off the cars? — I should think it was about one 
clock; between twelve and one. 

' 455- Fix it a little nearer? — Between twelve and two decidedly; between 

twelve and half-past one. 

456. Let us have it a little more accurately ? — I could not give it you. 

457. You cannot give it us more accurate ? — No, I could not. 

458. Did you stay there after the polling? — Ye.s, I stayed in town till five 
o’clock that evening, when I went home vviih the train again. 

459. You saw Mr. Warburton, senior? — Ye.s. 

4G0. Was that the gentleman wIjo was here just now ? — Yes. 

46] . It seems to have made more impression upon you than it did upon him ? 
— I don’t know that. 

462. Did he receive a severe blow from a brick in your presence? — What I 
conceive to be so. 

463. Was it as severe as the one you got yourself?— I don’t think it was ; I 
got it in a worse place; in the chest. 

,464. Where did he get it? — He got it right between the shoulders. 

465. That is the gentleman who was here, at any rate? — Yes, Mr. Warburton, 
the sub-inspector. 



Re-examined by Mr. Slade. 

466. You were asked if the riot was at the worst after the close of the poll ; 
are you aware that the Riot Act was read before the polling closed ? — 

Mr. Phinn^ Did you hear it? — {IVitness.) No, I did not go down myself 
after I was beaten. 

467-8. What time were you beaten ? — I was beaten about half-past one. 

[The Witness was ordered towithdraw. 

William Spaight, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr. Slade. 

W. Spaight, 469. YOU are the brother of the Petitioner? — I am. 

470. Now, without leading you or asking you any questions, will you tell the 

Committee the state of ilje town on the polling day, in the city of Limerick? — 
Do you mean the general state ? 

471. First of all, generally ; we will take the nomination day?~There was a 
very great excitement, and a great crowd, and a large party accompanying each of 
the candidates down to the court-house. Mr. Russell, the senior Mernber, was 
the first noininated, and there was a good deal of row, but not more than what is 
usual was going on at that time. 

472. On the nomination day there was nothing to call your particular atten- 
tion to ? — Oh, yes, there was. 

473. Then tell us what it was ? — Ti came to my brother’s turn, and neither his 
proposer or seconder could be heard. 

474. That sometimes happens in England ; then with the exception of a great 
deal of row and the candidates not being heard, did you see anything ? — ^The 
opposition was still more violent when mv brother attempted to speak. 

475. They would not hear him ? — No." 

476. Was there any violence or stone-throwing? — A little violence took place 
during the nomination, and the mob seemed to be under the orders of Major 
Gavin’s agents 5 whenever my brother attempted to say a word or get a hearing, 
they passed signs to the mob, and they immediately put him down. 

477-8. Now 
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477-8. Now we will go to the polling-day; tell us what passed under your own W. SpaiQhi,V. 9 (i, 

notice on the polling-day. In the first place, I will direct your attention to this: 

during the polling-day was there a large tumultuous mob of people ? — They So July iSsg. 
were not very tumultuous in the early partof the morning. I went out early, and 
the first thing I met was a band, and a large crowd coming up, and holloaing at 
O’Donnell’s door. 

479. Whose band was that ?— It was a band acting apparently under the orders 
of Mr. O’Donnell some days previous to the election; they were playing at his 
door, and they played for him during the election. 

480. Did things go on comfortably? — I went down, and arranged about sending 
out cars; and after breakfast, I went to see and bring a voter to the poll, and I 
was chased by the mob out of the part of the town I vvas in. 

481. What time of the day was this? — About 10 o’clock. 

482. Did you succeed in polling your man ? — No, I had to run. 

483. What became of your voter ? — I don’t know. 

^84. You lost him ; what was his name ? — I forget his name. 

485. You will remember it between this and the next time we see you, I dare, 
say; did anything happen to yourself between that period and one ?— No ; I. spent 
most of the time from then till one o’clock in the Dock Ward. 

486. At one, or soon after, did anything occur which attracted your attention ? 

— No, I think it was not as early as that I went to vote; I left the Dock Ward. 

T got a note from the conducting agent in the Abbey Ward about two o’clock, 
sending me the list of the unpolled voters, and asking me to go down, and try if I 
could get any of them up to the poll. I went down, and in the lower part of the 
town there was a good deal of row and excitement, and jostling and bustling. 1 
found a good deal of difficulty of that kind, but not more than I was able to get 
througli in going to the Court-house ; it wa.s getting near three o’clock. As it 
was getting- so late, I thought I niigfit as well vote myself, and I polled ; that 
was about three o'clock. I got out of the Court-house, and I had scarcely got a 
few steps before the mob made at me. 

487. How many people were there, do you suppose ? — Two lliousand people 
in the open space between the bridge and the Court-hou.se. 

488. Did you see Major Gavin there r — I did not ; I got a very few step-s from 
the .Court House before I was beaten. A blow came behind me, and hit me 
across the back ; and the moment I turned round, I recognised one of them as one 
of the leaders of the mob on the nomination day, to whom the signals had been 
passed to prevent my brother being heard. They continued thrashing me in that 
kind of way.“ The moment I turned round, they flanked me. I took shelter for 
a moment in a passage, and got next the wall by the house, and stopped thei-e for 
a few minutes, and gut off again. When I got in again, the officer of police ran 
out to prevent me, and he turned round, and faced those who had been thrashing 
me with sticks. From that time on they pelted me wills stones. I vvas walking 
on, and stones struck me on the back and side ; there was a lot of women in front, 
and they used to shy the stones; what they call " vertical fire,” to let them drop 
on me. It got very bad and violent as 1 got near the bridge, and the officer of the 
police, v\henthe stones were hitting me on the back in this fashion, shouted out 
to the police, who w’ere on guard on the bridge “lengthways.” He gave them 
some word of command, in consequence of which tiiey u heeled round, and 
fronted, and I got in behind them. When I got a little way in, on the other 
side, 1 was attacked by the mob there, and 1 was obliged to get an escort 
to go half uay up Partridge-street, before I got clear. As soon as I got clear, 

I sent a messenger to my brother to tell liim not to attempt to go about. 

489. Did you see any attempt made, during that day for voters in your brother’s 
interest to go to the poll ? — No ; I spent most of the day in the Dock Ward. 

490. You did not see any attempts made? — I saw them go into Dock Ward 
•an cl vote. 

491 ' Did you soe any interruption ? — 1 saw them, not by physical violence, 

I saw them interfered with by people who had a good deal of influence with them 
in going to the poll at the Dock Ward. 

492. What do you call interfered with not by violence ? — There vvas ihe parish 
priest. 

493. Is that Father Casey ? — Yes. 

494. Well, what did Father Casey do ? — He sat in the passage, and no voter 

147 — Sess. 2. C could 
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could go to the poll without passing me by, and he seemed to me, two or three 
times, to loucli the voter on tlse shin as he ppssed hiui to catch his eye. On one 
occasion there was a voter there who had several times promised me, within half- 
an-hour before, to plumy) for my brother, and several parties waiting with voters 
to go and poll; the priest got up, and drew him aside in the coiner, and he went 
and voted. 

495. Mr. Phinn.] How did he vote?— He voted against us. 

496. Did he not give you one vote? — No. 

497. Mr. 67 < 2 <?e.] Do you know whether the Riot Act was read or not ? — I do 
not. 

4q 8. Did you see dragoon troops?— T did ; I saw the troops patrolling the 
towm ; ^'e could not have gone about without them. I was escorted up mvself, 
after being beaten. We could not have moved at all without them. Tiiere was 
a large body in front of the Court-house, and on the bridge, and dragoons going 
up and down. 

499. During the whole of the time the polling was going on ?— During the 
day^they moved up and down ; they were stationary during the day sometimes. 

<500. Did you see any occasion when it became necessary for the troops to 
charge? — I should have been knocked down myself if the police had not been 
there. 

501. Did you see any occasion when it became necessary for the troops to 
charge and clear the streets ? — I was not present. 

502. Did you, during the day, see Major Gavin at all? — I saw him several 
times during the day ; 1 saw him n hen the poll was over riding at the head of 
ihe band, and tlie mob coming after. 

503. How soon after tlie ymll was over? — Immediately; about a quarter past 
five. 

504. The poll closes at five o’clock in Ireland ?— Yes ; he came riding upaud 
down. 

505. Riding his siliite horse? — ^Yes, the band immediately behind him, and 
the wjiole of the (ail after the band ; I turned into a side street to let them pass, 

506. Were sou present when the trooy)s fired ? — No. 

507. You know nothing of that? — Nothing in the world, I am happy to say ^ 
I told you 1 had gone down to that end of the town in consequence of a note from 
the agent of the Abbey Ward, and intended to have gone there, but I thought I 
had better poll before I left the booth. 

508. How many voters did you bring up during the day yoursejf? — A good 
many.' 

509. Before you voted yourself? — Yes. 

510. Afier you had yoiii'self voted, did you bring up any more ? — I went home;^ 

1 got sick ot the stones hitting me on the back, and I was obliged to go right home; 

I lelt inclined to be actually sick, and I did nol wish anyone to see it. 

511. Did ihat prevent your bringing voters to the poll ? — I could not go to look 
for them. 

5 1 2. Should you have been so if it had not been so ? — I should have gone to 
the Abbey Ward to look for any in that list. 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Phinn. ' 

513. Have you got that list? — The list 1 spoke of I got from our conducting 
agent in the Abbey Ward. 

514. \Vbat has become of that list? — I cannot tell you. 

615. How many were on it?— Nineteen. 

516. How many did not poll ? — I cannot tell you. 

517. Who did you return that list to ? — I did not return it to anyone. 

518. What has become of it? — I should say it gotlost out of my pocket. 

5 1 9. Will you tell me any one voter on that list given to you that did not poll ? 
— T could not name anyone personally in the whole 19. 

520. My friend said, perhaps your memory • would revive; you went to look 
after a voier afier breaktast, aud you were chased by a mob ; will you tell us the 
name of timt man you went to look for? — I cannot tell you his name ; he was a 
voter, and he lives in High-street. 

521. Have you endeavoured to ascertain his name? — No, 

5-23. Do 
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522. Do you know whether he voted or not? — I cannot tell. 

.523. Will you try to recollect his name ? — 1 should like to know it? — If 1 
recollected bis name I would tell it you at once ; it would require no effort. 

524. You know the importance of it?— If I was to try for a neck I could not 
tell you. 

525. If you knew where he lived, would not that give you a clue ?— It is some- 
where in High-street. 

526. Was he on your list ? — He veas on the printed list of voters. 

527. That has nothing to do with it ; you iiad a list of voters ? — I had no otirer 
list. 

528. Was be on your list of 19 He was not; I did not have that list then. 

529. You cannot tell that man’s name? — I cannot. 

530. Although you know where he lives, you have no clue to his name? — I 
only know about where lie lives. 

531. On your oath, do you not know that he voted for your brother ? — Upon 
my oath I do not. 

532. Have you tried to find out bis name ? — Yes. 

.533. Has the attorney examined you before you came here as to the evidence 
you should give ? — Yes. 

534. Did he not tell you it was of importance you should try and find out his 
name r — He did not. 

535. You are a magistrate of Limerick ? — I am not. 

536. But your brother is? — He is. 

537. But you are not ? — I am not. 

538. Was not a great deal of excitement raised from your brother being charged 
w ith a gross breach of faith in standing against Major Gavin ? — 1 think it added 
to it. 

539. Was not tlie charge against your brother, that if Major Gavin was unseated, 
he had gut the support of Major Gavin, orr condition that at the next election he 
should not o[ipose liim ?— I don’t know. 

540. Was that the charge ? — That wa.s the charge. 

541. And the moment that was made public, did not the excitement enor- 
mously increase ? — No, 1 (Inn’t think it affected the mob at all. 

54'.i. I thought \'ou told usjust now it increased it? — To a certain extent. 

543. Was not your brother deliberately charged, as a genilemau, with a gross 
breach of an lion!>urable engugecneut? — He was. 

544. Now I will ask you another question, and mind how you answer it? — 
You may save yourself the trouble of cautioning me ; I will answer your question 
in the same way as you would yourself. 

545. Upon your oaih, did you not hire a mob yourself? — I did not. 

546. Did you not assist in doing it? — I did not. 

547. Were you present in your brother’s counting-house when a person of the 
name of Shean was there 7 — 1 was ; Siiean came to me. 

548. Was Sbean a man wlio bad influence with the mob in Irish Town? — He 
was. 

549. Was Michael Carey there too? — There was a man of the name of Carey 
there. 

550. Did your brother, in your presence, enter into an engagement wiUi Shean 
and Carey for the hire of the Irish Town mob? — No. 

.‘551. Did he a.'k Shean to bring people up from Irish Town? — I think nor. 

552. 'i his is a grave question ; do you mean to say something of that sort did 
not occur? — I will tell you exactly what passed ; to the best of my recollection 
Shean and Carey came to be hired. 

553. Hired as wliat? — To be hired as mob leaders. 

5,54. At your brother’s couming'liouse ? — At the counting-house of our firm ; 
and they spoke 10 me about it, and I put them offl and the end of it was, I would 
have notliing to do with them ; I think they were lured on your side afterwards. 

555. Did your brotlter say he would have them ? — I don’t think he did. • • 

556. Upon your oatli, did lie not? — He did not in my hearing. 

557. Did he give them money in your presence? — No. 

558. Or you ? — No ; I never gave them a shilling. 

559. Nor his clerk ; do you know a man named Tierney? — I do, well. 

/i6o. Did Tierney give Sirean o:' Carey moiiey in your presence? — Never. 

561. Or pr^.mise them money? — Never. 
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562. Was anything said about money ? — There was so much said that they 
wanted to hire themselves; they came for the purpose. 

563. MTen was this ? — Some time prior to the election. 

564. How long, sometiroe is nothing ? — I should say it is 10 days. 

Was there a man named Richard Gamble present too? — I do not recol- 
lect whether Gamble was there or not. 

566. You know him ? — I do. 

567. Is he a leader of tljc Irish Tow’n mob too ? — No. 

568. Or the medium of communication with them ? — I should say not. 

569. What was his business there, then? — I did not know that he was there at 
that particular occasion. I could not say whether he was or not. 

570. You are quite sure Carey and Sliean were ? — I am quite sure ; I saw both 
Carey and Sheaii ; they came to me more than once to be employed. 

571. I ask you. did not yon acquiesce in their employment r — I did not. 

572. Did you promise them money? — No. 

573. Did you give them money ? — No, not a shilling. 

574. Did anybody in your presence give them? — No. 

575. Was it afterwards left to Mr. Gamble to pay them? — I do not tliinlc 
Gamble was ever directed to pay them, that I am aware of. 

576. Now, I ask you, and I beg your attention 10 it, did you not Icll O'Donnell, 
in the presence of your brother, that you had hired the mob at a large expense? 
—No, 

577. Now I must put this to you ; do you remember O’Donnell coming to you 
to ask your brother to resign?— I do. 

578. On the footing of the honourable understanding? — Yes. 

579. Was Roche present? — Roche came, and with O’Donnell, I presume, 
because I happened to come down to the office, and I found them all there. 

580. Roche, O’Donnell, and your brother ? — Yes, and 1 think Dr. Gavin. 

581. I ask you if you did not stale to O’Donnell and to your brother that you 
had hired the mob at a large expense ? — I did not. 

582. Or any words to that effect? — No. 

583. Or anything like it? — No, nothing. 

584. Did your brother say so? — I think not, not in my liearing. 

585. Think not is rather offhand ?— It is not necessary about a matter of fact to 
consider, money matters particularly. 

586. Was anything said about hiring the mob on that occasion ? — No, nothing 
that I am aware of. 

587. Will you swear it was not? — I do swear it was never in my hearing, that 
I never said anything about hiring a mob. 

588. Nor your brother? — Nor my brother; and I will swear with my know- 
ledge up to that day there had not been a sixpence spent on the mob. 

•589. That was ten days before the election ? — That was the 14th of April. 

590. The election was the 4th of May ? — The polling was on the 4th. 

591 . Was there not a mob hired before the termination of the election on your 
brother’s account ? — I think there was a lot of people hired on the nomination day- 

592. Whoby? — ByTierney. 

.593* Is Tierney your brother’s clerk ? — He is a clerk of our firm. 

594- Did you hear what he paid for it? — I did not. 

595. Do you know who the leader was by whom the mob was hired ? — He only 
hired a lot of labourers whom lie is in communication with. 

596. Was there a lot of ladies loo ? — Yes. 

597. They were for pulling hair, I suppose ? — On one or two occasions that we 
attempted to go tlirough Irish Town we were assaulted and hooted by the moby 
these principally consisting of women and children; and half-a-dozen women weie 
hired by these men, as I heard, for the purpose of protecting my brother, and 
those of Ills supporters when they went there. 

598. Were those ladies hired to protect your brother ? — ^Yes, that was the 
object. 

.599' ^ suppose the women were to fight the women, and the men the men ? — 
Tlie men were only employed on the nomination day for shouting and holloaing- 

600. Are you sure they were not employed on the polling day ?— They were 
employed on the nomination day, and 1 believe they continued their employ up to 
the polling day. 

601. Up to and ou tlie polling day ? — Yes, 

602. I must 
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602. I must put this question to you once move ; did not you, or your brother, 
at that meeting with Mr. O’Donnell, when your brother was asked to withdraw, 
say that you had spent a large sum of money in hiring the mob, and you had the 
mob on vour side, or words to that effect? — I never said it. 

603. Or your brother ? — My brother never said it in my hearing, and there was 
not, as I told you, Qd. spent on the mob at that time by anyone. 

604. Did not your brother, in your presence, ask 1,000/. of Major Gavin’s 
friends for withdrawing? — No. 

605. Did he ask any money ? — He did not ; but Major Gavin made an arrange- 
ment with me that if my brother resigned in his favour, he would pay our ex- 
penses ; and coming on the election, I went to Major Gavin, and told him our 
expenses were over 1,000/.; that 1 was sick and weary of electioneering ; that we 
had got into it on his own account to keep the seat for him, and I begged and 
urged him to carry his arrangement into effect, the arrangement he had made 
with me, and to give me a cheque for the amount of our expenses, and let my 
brother retire in his favour; and he peremptorily refused. 

606. Did not the prof)osition come from you ? — Yes, certainly. 

607. How was the 1,000/. spent at that time? — A thousand pouniis was spent 
in the election of 1858. 

608. Do you mean to say you did not claim 1,000 /. for your expenses at this 
particular election ? — I do, decidedly. I mean to say he made an arrangement 
in 1858 ; and I mean to say the whole charge made by Major Gavin against ray 
brother, for the failure of his engagement, is unfounded, unjust, and untrue. As 
you have touched upon the subject, if the Committee will allow me, I claim a 
right to explain. I made the arrangement with Major Gavin, and that was the 
only one made by my brother, or on his behalf. On the 6th of April, the day 
on which Mr. Spencer De Vere’s retiring address appeared before the country, I 
thought if my brother retired, and that was carried into effect, in justice to the 
public, or any man who chose to become a candidate, they sliould have imme- 
diate notice of it. I went to Major Gavin, and asked him what lie was going lo 
do. He said, “ I am in the hands of the five priests, and they think your brother 
ought to retire in my favour but he did not say a word about the expenses. 

I thought it strange," and I thought a decision had better be arrived at. On the 
9th I w ent to Major Gavin, and told him what was the amount of the expenses at 
that election, that they were over i,ooo /. “ Nonsense,” says Major Gavin. “They 
are,” said I, “ and I can show you iheiin ; they are down there ” (beckoning in the 
direction of our counting-house). 1 then urged him to let us out ; that I was tired 
and sick of it ; and, as he had got us into it, I begged that he would end it, pay 
the money, and let my brother retire. I told him, on both occasions we had 
great difficulty in getting the promises of many parties to support us, who were 
under the impression that we were merely cats’-paws in his hands, and they would 
only promise us support by our pledging ourselves to go to the poll; and I told 
him, if we pledged ourselves to go to the poll, to the poll we should go. He 
peremptorily refused to pay the money, and 1 went down and declared the fact 
to uiy brother and his advisers, that Major Gavin declared off all his engage- 
ments, and that there was nothing for us but to make tlie best fight of it. 

609. Did you not deny that there was any arrangement until your brother’s. 
ha,nd-writing was produced to you ? — I did not. 

610. Did not you do it in his presence? — No. 

611. Was not a letter produced? — How could I do so? 

61.2. I ask you if you did so? — I say I did not. 

613. Was there a letter produced? — There was; after the arrangement had 
been made by me and Major Gavin in 1858 , 1 employed Mr. O’Donnell, Lis con- 
ducting agent, and at the end of it, it was not likely I should go to vote, even if 
I was inclined, having told other people otherwise. 

614. You wanted 1,000/.? — I wanted the expenses of the election of 1858, as 

agreed upon between us; I found Major Gavin’s amounted to 1,000 /. ; he said,, 
impossible ; and I offered to show them to him. .. 

615. Was it in consequence of this that the excitement was much augmented 
by your brother continuing to stand, and Major Gavin charging him with a breach 
of his engagements ? — 1 do not think it affected the mob much ; to a certain, 
extent it might. 
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Re-Examined by Mr. Bourke. 

616. "Whatever the arrangement was, you desired to get it carried out?— I 

all I could. * 

617. Tliere was no secret about it in Limerick; yon told Mr. O’DonDell? 

I told Mr. O’Donnell, O’Donnell only; I never mentioned it to anybody else. 

6j 8. Carey and Shean you have spoken of, the men my friend asked vou if 
they were, not hived ; what part did they take in the election ? — They tooka'^most 
violent part for Major Gavin ; 1 do not know it, bat in ray opinion. 

619. Mr. Phinn.'] Do not tell us what you do not know ? — You asked me a 
great deal what 1 heard. 

620. Did you see them engaged ? — Tliey took a most active part in the elec- 
tion ; I saw that very fellow, Shean, nitb a bludgeon, bit a girl on the head in a 
house. She was a girl who said, “ Hiiri’a for Spaight.” The fellow was stand- 
ing on some round table, lialf the height of this chimney-piece ; he had a thick 
heavy bludgeon in liis hand, and he hit the girl on the head. 

621. Merely for sayinj/ “ Hurra for Spaight” ? — Yes. 

622. Did you see Carey tike a part? — 1 did. 

623. What part did he lake ? — A violent part all through the election, and 
particularly on the day of the poll for Major Gavin. 

624. There was no pretence for saying they were in any way supporters for 
Mr. Spaight? — They gave very bad support, if they were. 

625. Among the mob Tierneys were connected with ; they were employed on 
the nomination day ? — They were. 

6a:6. Mr. Phinn.'] And the polling day — They continued employed for three 
days. 

627. Were they engaged about the committee-rooms?— -They were engaged to 
protect the committee-rooms from violence ; they were engag-ed to protect ray 
brother; they walked about after my brother, to protect him from being assaulted. 

628. There was no money spent after that election? — There had been no 
expenditure ; there was sometijing due for two or three advertisements. 

629-. The money which we -have heard of, the suiijecl of these accounts; what 
was that for, how was it spent ? — The expenees of the election of 1 858. 

630. Was there any part of it fur the last election ?— Not a sixpence; every 
farthing of it w as e.xpended : O’Donnell was aware of the expenditure. 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw, and the Committee adjourned 
till Monday next, at 12 o’clock. 



LtuKEy 1° die Augusti, 1859. 

The Names of the Committee were called over; — All present. 



JAMES M. GASKELL, Esq., IN THE Chair. 



Captain William Burden, re-called further Examined by Mr. Bourke. 

631 - YOU told us on Saturday you returned to the barracks about two o’clock? 
— I did. 

632. Did yon see the mayor there; was he at the barracks; was there any 
jommanriing (jfHcer there.^ — There was a colonel there, Colonel Barton. 

633* anybody else there?— The mayor of the citv was there. 

634. Were the mayor and the commanding officer talking to each other ?-^ 
rhey were in conversation with each other. 

635. Just 
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635. Just tell us what took place ? — I arrived there during the conversation, 
and I reported to the commanding officer. 

636. Commiitee.'] Where was this?— In the barracks. I reported to the com- 
manding officer what had occurred in town, when I was sent to clear the bridge, 
and the nay vve were treated, and the way we left the bridge. I said that in the 
presence of the mayor ; and I understood from the commanding officer, the mayor 
had come up for tlie purpose of getting a reinforcement. 

637. What did the commanding officer do? — ^The commanding officer ordered 
the men that came up to go back again. 

638. Had they dined? — No; they had no time to get their dinner. 

639* Were there any other troops sent back as well as those that came up? — 
No ; there were none others to send besides those that came up. 

640. How many were there on duty then? — There were about 300 in the 
town. 

641. Of the gth ?— Not of the 9th; of the depot battalion, composed of dif- 
ferent regiments. 

642. Of the infantry? — Yes. 

643. You did not go back ? — I did not. 

644. Why not? — I was unable, from the wounds I had received, to w'alk. 

645. Who went in command of, them ? — I am not certain of the officer’s name; 

another officer. , , . , 

646. How long did they slay out?— They staid out till two ©clock 111 the 
moi-ning. 

647. Twelve hours after that ? — ^Yes. 

648. The Committee.'\ What day was it ihis conversation was going on at the 
barraciss? — About two o’clock in the day. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. George Francis Benson, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Welhsy. 

649. I BELIEVE you are a head constable of police in Ireland 7 - — I am. 

650. You were stationed at Limerick at the last election for the city? — I was. 

651. How long were you there before the polling ? — I went there on the 30th 
of April. 

652. That would be near a week before? — ^Yes. 

653. Were you frequently on duly during the time you were there? — I was 
every night, excepl one ; and during a portion of every day. 

654. Did you acquire opportunities of becoming well acquainted with the city?' 
— Certainlv. 

6.55. Have you been at contested elections in Ireland on other occasion.s? — I 
have, on several occasions. 

656. Now, I will take you to the day before the nomination. I believe the 
nominaiion took place on the 2d of May: on the day before, did you observe 
any crowds of people in the streets r — I did. 

657. Describe the character of them, and what they were doing?— Ihey 
formed sometimes into processions, and passed through different streets, shout- 
ing and hurraing for Major Gavin, and to hell with Spaigbt, and other Ian 
guage of that description ; and to hell with Soupers. 

658. Was it one crowd, or several in different parts of the city ? — Several 
crowds I saw in different parts of the city. 

659. The Committee.'] The day before the nomination?— Yes, cm Sunday. 

660. Mi\ Welsby.] Give us a notion of how many were assembled together at 

one place ; were there hundreds?— Certainly. At^ some places there could not 
have been less than 200 or 300 persons together. . , , . , 

661. Did you observe anyone who appeared to you to be a ringleader of these 

mobs? — I did. . , , j 

662. Who was that?— I pointed him out to some of the city constabulary, and 
asked*^if they knew him; he appeared so violent; and they told me he was a 
man of the name of Sheehan, ol Jobn-street. 

663 Could you observe whether the crowd seemed to reeogniBe him- as a 
leader ?— They always gathered about him wherever he stopped^ and proceeded 
with him as he passed along. When he gave a signal to shouts they always shouted ; 
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such aS waving his hand or, commencing to cheer; they always shouted along 
with him. 

664. Did you see that same person in the polling place taking an active part ? 
— I did, and previous to that. 

665. On the nomination day ?— Yes. 

666 . And also on the polling day? — Yes. 

667. In a similar way to that just mentioned r — Yes; and he proceeded to 
greater violence on the polling day. 

668. We will come to that presently. You have spoken of what occurred ou 
tlie day before the nomination ; on tlie day of the nomination did the excitement 
of the people appear to increase ? — Very much so. 

669. Were you at the nomination ; were you present? — I was not at the Court- 
house ; I was in reserve in another portion of the town. 

670. After the nomination was over, did you see a number of people going in 
procession through the sU*eets with Major Gavin at their head? — I did, a very 
large number indeed. 

671. Was Major Gavin on foot or on horseback? — At the time I saw him 
running from the nomination I am under the impression he was on foot; on the 
day of polling he was riding. 

672. Now what was the conductor character of the people who were following 
him on that occasion ? — The rush appeared to be very violent. I observed several 
of them armed with large sticks, which they were brandishing about at the time 
they passed me ; some had green bows. There was a band ; and they were 
shouting as usual for Major Gavin, and to hell with Spaight and Sonpers, and all 
that kind of language. 

673. Could you give the Committee a notion of the number that were following 
Major Gavin on that occasion ? — I do not think there could have been less than 
3,000 coming from the Court-house, passed up through George s-street, and round 
the different other streets. 

674. Were many armed with sticks? — I observed a good many, those in front 
of them. 

675. Nearest to the Major ? — Yes. 

676. Do you know where John O’Donnell’s house is? — They passed up in that 
direction. 

677. Did they stop for some time in that neighbourhood? — They did. 

678. Do you remember what street that is in ? — George’s-street. 

679. How long did that crowd continue assembled? — They subsequently went 
from that round the other portion of the town ; and 1 cannot say at what time 
they broke off. 

680. Could you observe whether any of these people afipeared to be under the 
influence of liquor? — Some of them were. 

681. I believe you had orders on tiiat day to remove the meti under your charge 
to Broad-street? — Yes; we were sent for. 

682. What time of the day was it? — In the evening; I should say between six 
and seven o’clock. 

683. On the nomination day ? — Yes. 

684. When you got there, did you And a number of [)eopLe assembled ojiposite 
the house of Mr. Gamble, a grocer? — Yes ; that portion of the street was full of 
people. 

685. What were they about? — There were great excitement and confusion ; 
they were shoaling for Major Gavin, and to hell with any supporters of Mr. 
Spaight; and at the time I came up I saw stones thrown at Gamble’s house. 

686. Did you see a lad putting up Gamble’s shutters?— I did; he appeared 
to be the shopman. I saw the glass broken over the shop door while he was 
putting up the shutters. He was in very great danger, I think. 

687. Was it an individual stone here and there, or was it in volUes? — A shower 
•of stones thrown from a crowd. 

688. On the same evening you were also located for a time in a barrnck in 
Quay-lane.'' — That was the temporary barrack I occupied. 

689. That same evening, was it ? — Yes. 

690. Did you observe any crowd or noise there ?~No, not there; I observed 
some in Broad-street. I went from there to Broad-street. 

691. That is the same occasion of which I first asked. Did you observe any 

persons 
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persons who appeared to be conspicuous as ringleaders in that mob?— Yes J Jlr. G. F. Bemon. 
Sheehan was there. 

692. The same man ? — Yes. ‘ August 1859. 

693. Any other persons whom you were able to recognize? — Noj I was not 
able to recognize any. 

G94. Were any of them armed in the same way there r — I did notsee any arms 
with them at the time ; this was at night. 

695. Between six and seven, you tell us? — No; much later. 

696. Which was? — The occurrence I .speak of now was between 11 and 12 . 

697. The Committee.'] At Gamble’s? — Yes,jn Broad-street 5 the same street I 
spoke of',! 

698. Mr. fVelsby.] WJien you saw the stones thrown at Gamble’s house, did 
you observe whether any of the mob were armed with sticks or bludgeons ? — No ; 

I think they had only stones. I did not observe any sticks with them. 

699. You have told us you saw people armed in ihe crowd' which followed 
Major Gavin on the e.'caraination day. Did you see any armed men any where 
else on that day? — I saw them in different portions of the town. 

700. On that same day ? — Yes. 

701. Did you see any one so armed pursuing people in the streets ? — That was 
on the day after you allude to. 

702. On which day was it, I am not quite sure, that you saw some of the militia 
pursued r — On the day before the polling. 

703. We will ask you about that. What time of the day w^s it? — It was in 
the afternoon ; I should say about five or six o’clock. 

704. What was it? — There were a number of persons collected at the head of 
Quay-lane, and I observed during the greater portion of the day some low persons, 
belonging to the labouring class, g-oing into a public house at the end of the street, 
and always when they came out they shouted for Major Gavin. These parties 
continued to increase in numbers, and about five or six in the evening they became 
very violent. Three of them, who appeared to be ringleaders, arnied themselves 
with large clubs, square sticks, and went in a riotous nay through the streets,, 
followed by a mob. Some respectable people came and complained to the police 
of their conduct, and said they were not able to pass through the town ; in fact, 
that that portion of the town appeared to be altogether in their power- I sug- 
gested to another head-constable along with me, that we should arrest these 
parties. He at first demurred, for he said they would be taken from us by the 
mob. Subsequently we turned out a force of 50 men, and proceeded to arrest 
them ; and there were some of the city constabulary without arms who were 
desired to take hold of these parties. They succeeded in capturing two of them ; 
but another was taken away by the mob ; and they closed in and endeavoured to 
rescue the men from us. However, by putting half the men across the street 
with fixed bayonets, and the other half escorting the prisoners, we got them down 
to the barracks. But we were pelted with stones during the time, and very badly, 
used indeed. 

705. The Committee,] Which day was this? — ^The day before the polling. 

706. The day after the nomination? — Yes. 

707. Mr. Wehby.] The Tuesday ? — Yes. We sent for the stipendiary magis- 
trate, and he arrived along with the county inspector, and another force of police, 
and brought the prisoners to gaol. While bringing them there the magistrate, 

Mr. Colson, was obstructed, and he had to arrest a citizen, a pig-jobber; we 
came to his assistance, and we succeeded in putting him also into the gaol. 

708. I believe, on the day of the polling, you were stationed with your men at 
the Glentworth Ward, were you not? — I was. I should perhaps mention, that you 
have not asked me about the occurrence in Broad-street, on the evening of the day 
of nomination. You alluded to it at first, aud I gave part of my evidence 
about it. 

709. You mean at u o’clock at night?- — Yes. I was on patrol there. I was 
left by an officer. I heard some noise and disturbance at the upper end of the 
street; on proceeding there I found a crowd collected about one or two persons 
who appeared to be obnoxious to the crowd ; at least they did not appear to be of 
the same party. I succeeded in getting the.se persons from them, and sent them 
down tlie street towards their way home. Subsequently however, Sheelvun, I men- 
tioned before, brought some others with him and passed us down the street; and 
supposing they were on some bad intention I went after them, and just came up 
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Mr. G. F. Benson, as this Sheehan had one of the persons up against a sliop-door, endeavouring to 

choke him. The person he was endeavouring to choke shouted something in 

1 August 1859. favour of SpaiglU, ami the others that were along with Sheehan called out to give 
it to him, and all that kind of thing. But I released the man iind I told Sheehan 
I knew him, and that he had better go al)OUt his business. He seemed to be 
taken by surprise that I knew Ids name, and he walked off and the others 
followed him. 

710. You told us_, on the polling day you were stationed at Glentworth Ward? 
— Yes. 

711. From what time, and during what period.^ — From eight in the morning 
until five in the evening. 

712. Now, about the noon of that day, did you see a car come up to tlie poll- 
ing booth with four men upon it ? — My attention was attracted by a noise out- 
side. I was then standing in the polling booth.. When I went outside, lob- 
served a car with four persons on it. This car, like many others, was labelled on 
the back for Major Gavin’s friends. When I went to the door, I observed a man 
in the car as if endeavouring to get off it. 

713. One of the four? — One of the four: and the person beside me and two 
others on tho other side of the car were endeavouring to prevent him. The 
magistrate on duty, Mr. O’Hara, I believe his name is, came out to interfere, 
and when they saw him coming, they endeavoured to move the car off to some 
other portion of the town. I immediately ran, caught the horse by the head, and 
held him while Mr. O'Hara pulled one ot’tlie men out of the car. who a].)peared 
to be most violent in preventing this man doing wliat he wanted to do. After I 
got him off the car, I came up to hi.s assistance to secure tlje person he had. . In 
the meantime the car w-as taken off by the mob. The man wljo was arrested 
said he did not know he was doing anytliing wrong ; but the magistrate told him he 
should not interfere with the liberty of the voter, and that everything should be 
fair, and freedom allowed. He promised belter beliaviour, and expressed liis con- 
trition for any offensive word he had said, and he was subsequently discharged. 

714. When you first saw the car, was it near the polling booth? — Yes; it 
appeared to be coming u[i to the polling booth. 

715. During the period you have spoken of, from eight to five, did you see 
Major Gavin come up towards the booth repeatedly ? — 1 did. 

716. On foot, or on horseback? — On one occasion he came in a car witli some 
priests that were withbim, and on another occasion on horseback; subsequently, 
on horseback, he came from another direction. 

7 1 7. Cau you tell me about the periods of the day at which you saw him come 
up three times ? — First of all he came in a car about 1 2, in the early part of the 
day. About two or three he came on horseback, and again he passed on horse- 
back between four and five. It v^as drawing near the close of the poll. 

718. Upon the last occasion to which you have spoken, when he came on 
horseback between four and five, was be accompanied by any crowd ? — He was. 

719. Just describe it ? — Thei’e was the usual mob and shouting for him, and 

liurraing and waving their hats; some of them more violent than others. There 
were a few of them that appeared to be very much under the influence of drink 
Tijere was one man [ worked in particular, I had seen him before at a place 
called Ascaton. He did not belong to the. city ; and I a.sked him what brought 
him there. . ' 

72a. Were any of these armed ? — I did not see any sticks. 

72.1 . On that occasion, was their conduct such as 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question. 

Tlie Chairman.~\ The Committee are not disposed to attach any great im- 
portance to the question, or to the objection. 

Cross-Examined- by Mr. Phirm. 

722. Will you tell me any one voter that was prevented from voting at this 
election ? — did not know iheir names ; I was a stranger at Liinerick. 

723. Who is the stipendiary magistrate- — Mr. O’Hara. 

724. Is Mr. O’Hara here ?— I saw him here. 

725. On tije part of the petitioners? — I do not think he is. 

726. Who 
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726. Who was in the supreme command of ibe troops?— 1 think Mr. Colson 
was successor to me; I am not sure. 

727. Is he here? — I do not know. 

728. Was Colonel Barton commander of the troops ?— 1 think he was. 

729. Is he here?— I do not know. 

730. Wiiat was the mayor’s name ? — Mr. Ryan. 

731. Is lie here ? — I cannot say. 

732. You were on duty; will you tell me how many men were committed to 
gaol between the peiiod from the commencement of the election till the terininailou 
of tlie pollinjr, for riot ? — I cannot say. 

733. Was there one, on your oath ?— Certainly there was. 

734. Will you tell me how many you know of? — Do you mean from the day 
of nomination ? 

735- Yes; how many were committed for riot in the whole of these transac- 
tions ? — Tliere were two persons I arrested myself were put in, and also another 
on the same occasioti arrested by Mr. Colson. 

736. Were they for being drunk and disorderly ? — Yes, and preventing people ; 
obstructing the passages\in the town, and preventing persons passing backwards 
and forwards. 

737. There were three people committed for being drunk and disorderly? — 
One was not for that ; it was for resisting the magistrate’s authority. 

738. What was the man’s name who was committed for that; was it Daniel 
Cherry ? — I believe that was the name ; I cannot say. 

739. Did he get 24 hours’ imprisonment for it? — I believe he was allowed 
out a short time after on tlie application of the mayor. 

740. And was tlie ground that the mayor made the application, that the 
election had gone off more quietly than any election previously known in Limerick ? 
— I believe the reason was he would undertake that nothing of the kind shoiild 
happen again. 

741. Was it not on the ground that the peace bad been better preserved in the 
town of Limerick at that election than at any before r — I believe he said some- 
thing of that kind. 

742. The Com??iiUee.] Do you know it of your own knowledge? — I heard 
him say nothing of the kind had occurred before. 

743. Mr. And that it had been a peaceful and quiet election ? — As 

far as not having to arrest parties. 

744. The Yon were present at this, and heard it? — I was. 

745. Mr. Fhinn.'] Was that in the open court-house ? — Not at all. 

746. Where? — In the street, after the men had been put into gaol. 

747. Wiio was the application made to ; the stipendiary magistrate? — Yes. 

748. Did he say he agreed with the mayor? — He did not. 

749. Did he say he disagreed with him? — He said he would certainly not 
allow himself to be offended and his authority set at defiance in this way by a 
large mob- Mr. Colson said he would vindicate his authority; if he allowed this 
man to go out of gaol now it would be worse tlian if he had not put him in at all ; 
and he should leave him in a short time to murk his sense of his conduct. 

750. Have you attended former eleciions iu Limerick ? — I have. 

731 . Did you ever know so few peo|)le com mi tir’d to gaol for disorderly conduct 
as at this lust one? — I believe there were very few ; but I think I can account for 
it in a great way. 

752. Will vou answer my questions; you shall account for anything after- 
wards ; but I expect you to give your evidence quite fairly. Did you ever know 
an election at Limerick where fewer people were committed for disorderly 
conduct? — I am not aware what numher were committed at any election, or at 
this ; but, as far as my own knowledge goes, very few were committed. 

753. Now you were going lo assign a reason for it ? — There were several times 
when the police force did not think It sufficient to arrest them, and thought it 
much more prudent, if they could prevent open violence, not to take them into 
custody. 

754. Did they prevent open violence? — They did in a great many places, 
except what I have slated. 

755. Tlie polling-booth you were stationed at was the Glentworth booth r — 
Yes. 

147 — Sess. 2. D 2 756. Wasf 
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756. Was it stated to you by any antliority what number of voters ought to 
poll there ? — No. 

757’ There was no i)rovision made for that? — No. 

758. Who was the sheriff’s deputy at that booth? — I do not know his name. 

759. Dovoli know who he was? — No, I do not. 

760. You spoke of Major Gavin on the day of tiie nomination ? — Yes. 

761. Did you ever in your life, when you attended a Limerick election, see 
the popular candidate unescorted by a mob ? — No indeed, I did not. 

762. Or after he had succeeded on the polling-day? — It is a very general 
thing for them to have a procession. 

763. Do you know anything of Mr. Spaight’s mob that his brother told us of 
the other day ; were you aware he had hired a mob? — Yes. 

764. Were you aware of that? — No, I was not. 

765. Did you see Mr. Spaight on the day of the election ? — Yes, I did. 

766. Frequently? — I did. 

767. When was the last time you saw him at your polling-booth, the Glent- 
worth booth? — I think about four o’clock. 

768. How late had he been there previously had been there either once 

or twice before that. 

769. Had he been there between one and four ? — t l eally cannot say ; I sup- 
pose he was. Once in the early part of the day, and once or twice afterwards. 

770. Was he on foot, or in a carriage? — He carae in a car. 

771. How long did he stay ? — Only a few minutes. 

772. And then went away again ? — Yes. 

773. Had you anything to do with the transactions after the polling ? — Except 
that I was sent to take a note of the damage done at Gamble’s house, immediately 
after the firing took place in Broad-street. 

774. There was damage done to Gamble’s house? — Yes. 

775. Had stones been thrown at it ? — Yes ; the house was broken. 

776. But you were not on duty at the place whei'e the occurrence took place, 
where the crowd was fii-ed upon ?— -Not at the time of the firing ; I came up as a 
reserve immediately afterwards. 

Re-Examined by Mr. TVehby. 

777. You say you have been at former elections at Limerick ? — Yes. 

778. How many?^I was only at one former election at Limerick ; and then 
I did not remain the whole of the time. 

779. When was that ? — It was the election when Major Gavin and Mr. Ball 
contested the city ; about two years ago. 

780. One thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven? — Yes. 

781. Now, my friend has asked you whether you ever knew fewer people com- 
mitted; at the, election of 1857, when you were present, was there the same 
violence that you observed at this last election?. — ^The amount of excitement was 
not near so great as at this last election. 

782. Were the crowds as numerous or as violent ? — They did not appear to me 
to he anything near so nuinerons or so violent; the excitement on the last occa- 
sion I attributed to its being made a religious question. 

Mr. Phinn applied to have the list delivered in of the persons unduly 
influenced and those unduly influencing, in compliance with the resolution 
of the Committee of Saturday, which had not yet been delivered. 

The Chairman stated the Committee thought the learned Counsel was 
entitled to a list of voters who had been subjected to undue influence, and 
tliat such list should be delivered without delay. 

Examined by the Committee. 

783. You say, on the nomination-day, you saw Sheehan the most violent in 
the crowd as a ringleader? — Yes. 

784. And again you saw him in the act of strangling men ? — Yes. 

785. Why did you not take that man into custody? — At the time I came up to 
him I was in advance of my own party. 1 was afraid of some injury, and I 
released the man he was attempting to strangle. The man appeared to be not 
much injured, and I had but a small party with me of 10 or 12 men, and I 

judged 
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judged it more prudent to see the man safe out of the place than to risk the ilr. G. Jt'. Denson. 

result of arresting Sheehan, whicli would have provoked, in my opinion, a serious 

riot, and knowing his name, I could light on liiui when I wanted. i August 1859. 

786. Was he apprehended after the election? — He was not; for I left imme- 
diately for Ennis, to attend another election there. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Shoiildkam Crawford, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr, Welshy. 

787. I BELIEVE you are County Inspector of Constabulary, having charge of the -S'. Creaeford, Esq. 

county of Limerick ? — I am. ^ 

788. Were you on duty in command of the constabulary force during the 
Limerick election ? — I was. 

789. How long have you been in the service ? — Since 1833. 

790. Have you been at contested elections on other occasions in Ireland? — I 
have. 

791. Let me direct your attention to the day before the day liefore the day of 
polling. Did you receive any information as to any of Mr. Spaight’s voters being 
in a place called the Sailors’ Home r — I did. 

792. About what time in the evening, do you think? — It was nearly dark, 
twilight. 

793. In consequence of the information you received as to these persons, did 
you order a party of the constabulary from the Court-house to that place ? — Yes, 

I ordered a party there. 

794. A party of what number of men? — I do not know exactly what number 
of men went up to the Sailors’ Home in the first instance. Subsequently I brought 
a party myself. 

795* Ei'om further information that ymu received ? — Yes. 

796. How many were there in all of your men, do you think; what you sent 
and what you took? — I think about 60 men. 

797. In your way there, was any violence committed towards you and your men ? 

— Yes. 

798. VVhat was that? — I had received information previously that the men I 
had placed at the Sailors’ Home had been attacked ; that they were attacking 
them. 

799. And it was in consequence of that you went there? — Yes, that I proceeded 
there myself. 

800. On your way, what happened to you? — There w'ere stones thrown. 

80 J. Were you struck? — I was. 

802. Were any of your men hurt? — They were. 

803. Where? — There Were two of them cut severely on the head. 

804. Did you say anything to the people who were throwing them? — I spoke 
to them two or three different times. 

805. To what effect 1 — I told them they were acting very insproperly ; they 
were doing great mischief to their friends, and that if they did not desist I should 
charge. 

80b. Did they desist, or did they continue to throw stones? — The stone- 
throwing still continued. 

807. In consequence of this, did you give orders to your men to charge? — I 
charged. 

808. And then, I suppose, the mob dispersed ? — Yes. 

809. Were you about indifferent parts of the city on the polling day? — I 
was. 

810. Did you learn, about two o’clock in the day, that the military and the 
constabulary force had been attacked?— I did. 

811. Upon receiving that ref>ort, did you go witli Mr. Colson, the resident , 
magistrate, to Mathew Bridge with a party of men ? — Yes ; a party of mounted 
men. 

812. The Com7niUee.'] If it is not interrupting, will you point out Mathew 
Bridge hereon the map? — It is close to the Court-house {the situatmi of the Bridge 
was pointed out to the Committee). 

813. Is the Sailors’ Home a public bouse? 

147— bess. 2. D 3 Mr. JVelsby.'] 
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Mr. IVetsby.'] I understand it is a place in wincli sailors are to be lod'^ed 
called the Sailors’ Home. ° 

814. When you g-ot to the bridge, you, Mr. Colson, and the men, what did you 
find goini4: on there? — There had been a great deal of rioting there. Previously 
I had heard that Mr. Colson had read the Riot Act. 

Mr. Pkinn.'\ Wljat time was this ? 

Mr. Welshy.l About two o’clock. 

815. Was that immediately on your arrival that Mr. Colson read the Riot Act ^ 
— Yes, immediately we got up. He told the parties to go off' previously. 

8 j 6. He first ordered them to disperse ? — And then he read the Riot Act. 

817. Their not doing so, he read, the Riot Act ? — Yes. 

8»8. Did they then disperse ?— No, they did not. 

819. What did they continue doing, or did they continue doing anything? 

No, they were not doing anything at that particular time ; the passage was- 
choked up. 

820. The street ,«as choked u[i ? — Yes. 

821. Did a party of mounted police charge them over the bridge? — Yes. 

822. Did you command that party? — 1 conmianded that party. 

823. Were any stones thrown at you and your men on that occasion ? — There 
were. 

824. Were there any soldiers there then? — No; I charged with a party’of 
mounted constabulary. 

825. When were the soldiers there; when did they come ? — They had been 
there previously. 

826. Had you seen them? — No; I saw them at a distance. 

827. Did you see wliether they charged also?— No, I did not see it. 

828. Now, before the close of the poll, did you see Major Gavin on his white 
horse? — I saw him after the close of the poll. 

829. How soon afiej-? — Immediately after. 

830. Where was that? — I saw him in Broad-street, just at the turn. 

831. Was he followed by a number of persons? — He was followed by a. 
numl)er. 

832. Cheering and shouting, I presume? — Yes. 

833. Did you see any windows smashed? — No, I did not. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

834. You saw Major Gavin in triumph ? — Yes. 

^35- Wlien lie had achieved his triumph, his followers followed him and his- 
white horse after the victory ? — Yes. 

• 836- I suppose you have seen that at elections before ; the successful candidate 
followed by his supporters? — Yes, I have. 

837. I do not know whether you took any part in the occurrences which took 
place later in the evening. You had nothing to do with firing on the crowd f — 
1 came up just as the firing ceased. 

838. You charged with your party of mounted police on the bridge; how many 
were you?— Thirteen, I think. 

839. Did you leave any reserve one side of the bridge ?— Yes. 

540. How many did you leave in reserve of this partv of mounted police? — 



I should say theie were about too. 

841. You charged with 13, and left 100 in reserve? 
advance of them 



-I did ; we charged in 



842. Yuu clid it in good military style; you left a good reserve f— Yes. 

43. o protect your retreat, if it should become necessary; and you went with 

13 over the bridge?— Yes. ^ 

^ suppose, disappeared on both sides of yon, and gave you a 
sort of I artljian shoaer of stones as you passed ?— 'I'hey fired from either side. 

fired,” you mean they threw stones? — Yes. 
o^o. Were there women there? — Yes, there were; women and boys. 

847. Did you know Mr. Spaight’s ladies from other people’s ladies ? — No, I 
did not. 

848. You do not know of his hired people from Irishtown? — No. 

849. You 
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849. You said Mr. Colson was there; is he here ? — I really do not know; I S 
have not seen him. 

850. How long was he present near the market, while you were there: He 

was there before you got there? — No ; he came up with me ; I lost sight of him 
at the time of the charge. 

851. You charged over the bridge ; you got pelted. Did you return back to 
to your reserve, or where did you stay? — I returned back ; I charged over, and I 
-question much if all the men who were placed in reserve bad gone, whether they 
would have left the bridge as rapidly as they did for the mounted men ; they wore 
much more afraid of the mounted men. 

852. Have you not said, you yourself on horseback could pretty nearly have 
dispersed the mob at any lime during the day ? — Tiiat 1 could have done, iir 

8,53. That you, on horseback, could pretiy nearly have dispersed the mob at 
any time on that day? — No. 

854. Are you sure you did not make that remark ? — T did not. 

855. You attended the inquest, did you not? — Yes. 

856. Are you quite sure you did not say, “ Really, I and iny horse could have 
dispersed the mob at any time during that time” ? — I did not ; I would not make 
use of such an absurdity. 

857. About the Sailors’ Home; is this a place built by public .subscription for 
a sailors’ home ? — So I have heard. 

85S. Has it ever yet been occupied as a sailor.s’ home ? — No, I fancy not ; I do 
Boi think it ever has. 

859. When you got up there, was not the mob complaining, first, that 
Mr. Spaight was using for his own purposes a public building for keeping his 
voters in; wa.s not that the complaint? — I did not hear any complaint of the 
sort. They bad not time to make auy complaint, for we were assaulted as we were 
coming up. 

860. Did you nol heav it said, he had some of Major Gavin’s voters in there? 
— No, I do not recollect I did. 

861. Just try, whether that complciiut was not made? — Got some of Major 
Gavin’s voters ? 

862. Yes ? No, I cannot charge my memory with that ; because I was quite 

aware that they were Mr. Spaights’ men, from the men in charge of the barracks, 

863. Who was in eburge of tlie Sailors’ Home for Mr. Spaight I do not 
know who was in charge of the. Sailors’ Home; I had a party ot men at tbo 
barracks, at the gate of it. 

8h4. And you say you were aware they were Mr. Spaight’s men ? — That they 
were voters belonging to Mr. Spaight. 

865. You had been told so by die men at the barracks ?— By the men and by 
the party wiio came to tell me 'the men were attacked ; that Mr. Spaight’s voters 
were there. 

866. You did not hear these complaints ?— No. 

867. Ttjat a public building had been used for Mr. Spaight’s purposes, and 
that he had got some of Major Gavin’s men in It? — No; it might have been 
said ; but I did not pay attention to it; there was so much excitement; I had 
been struck three times myself. 

868. Were you employed to send back some men the Mr. Spaight was bring- 

ing into the town, from Derry, from the north? — Was I employed to send them 
back? - 

86g. Yes ? — 1 never heard of such a thing before. 

870. Do yon know Mr. Spaigiit at all? — I do. 

871. Is Derry his country placer—No; I never heard of that before ; Mr. 
Spaight does not live there; his father lives at a place called Derry. 

87I2. How far is that from Limerick ? — I should say it is about 1 4 mil&s. 

8”3. Were you in communication w'ith Mr. Spaight during the eleciion; the 
candidate'/ — How in communication ? 

874. Did you see him, and talk, with him ?— Repeatedly. 

875. Are you a IVieml of his ?— 1 have the pleasure of knowing him very .well. 

876. Do you stay at his country house sometimes ?— Never, I have never been 
asked. 

877. Do you visit him ? — No. 

878. Nut on visiting terms with him ? — No. 

870 You saw him frequently during the election?-! did. 

147— Sess. 2 . ^ 880. Did 
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880. Did you have conversations with him ? — I think several times he spoke 
to me. 

85 1. Did he teJl you he was going to bring in a lot of men from Derry? 

I do not think he would venture to tell me such a thing as that. 

882. Did he or did he not ? — Not that I recollect. 

883. Not that you recollect? — No. 

884. That is another form ? — His voters ; he applied to me several times about 
his voters; but he never spoke to me about any mob, or anything of that sort. 

Re-Examined by Mr. PVelshy. 

885. He applied to you several times about voters; what was the nature of 
that application ? — To protect them. 

886. To protect them, coming into the town? — To protect them coming into 
the town, and also going out of the town. 

887. Did he ever hreatlie a word to you as to bringing people in to coerce 
or intimidate voters? — Most decidedly not. 

888. Are you any more a friend of Mr. Spaight than of Major Gavin ?— I have 

not the pleasure of knowing Major Gavin much ; I have seen him two or three 
times at the Limerick Club; but if Major Gavin was to be protected, I would 
protect him as fast as I would Mr. Spaight; I swear that on my oath. I would 
protect any man, no matter if be were the greatest stranger to me, as fast as I 
would Mr. Spaight or my own father. , 

Examined by the Committee. 

889. What did the police charge with ; what w’ere .their weapons ? — ^They had 
drawn swords. 

890. Anything else w'ith them? — No ; we could have resorted to fire arms if 
there had been occasion. 

89!. They had got them with them ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew’. 



Mr. Rickard Gamble, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Bourke. 

892. YOU are a grocer in Limerick r — I am. 

893. You are a Catholic? — Yes. 

894. Were you a supporter of Mr. Spaight at the last election? — I was. 

895. Did you ever canvass for Mr. Spaight? — Yes. 

896. Do you recollect canvassing with liim on one occasion before tiie elec- 
tion? — On several occasions I do. 

897. Did anything particular happen to you when canvassing with him on 
those occasions? — Yes, there was. 

898. Will you tell us in order of time some of those occasions ; take any one 
day first r — Mr. Spaight called at my place. 

899. One day ? — Yes. 

900. What day was that? — Three weeks before the election he called, and 
asked me whether I would canvass the Irishtown Ward with him. 

901. What did you say ? — I said I would with pleasure. 

902. Did you then proceed to canvass with him? — Yes. 

9 ^ 3 - What look place when you went with him on the canvass on that occa- 
sion : We proceeded up Broad-street, across from my house up to John-street, 

andwe canvassed a gentleman there of the name of Malony Grist; and after 
leaving his place there was a crowd outside at the door, and they conmienced 
to abuse us. ’ 

904. How many people, about, were there ? — Something like 50 to 1 00 people. 

905. They commenced abusing you? — Yes. 

006. Do you recollect what they said ?— Calling us names. 

907. What names did they call you, do you recollect ? — Gamble and Spaight, 
the soupers. 

908. And you went on with your canvass ?— We went on. with our canvass ; we 
turned into Parson Eliam’s, in the square. 

909. Who is he? — The Protestant minister. 

9JO. Why did you turn into his house ?— To avoid the crowd. 

91 1. Did 
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gn. Did they threaten you at all? — Nothing more than calling us names 
at that time, and abusing us. 

gi2. Do you recollect some days before the election there was another crowd 
in the street 1 — I do. 

913. What were they doing, were they rioting? — Some days after that, about 
a week after that. 

914. How many days bffore the election? — I really could not say about how 
many days ; I could not sav. 

915. About? — I should say a fortnight or three weeks. 

916. What were they doing? — Mr. Spaight with another party called on me a 
week after that, five or six days after, and asked me would I canvass the ward with 
him again; I said I vrould ; we proceeded to canvass the ward, and we had not 
gone far with the canvass when there came a great mob of people, some few 
hundreds: iliey collected around us, and commenced abusing us, and I advised 
Mr. Spaight to uiihdraw, because he could not go on with his canvass, and be 
said he would. 

917. Was there any threatening language used to Mr. Spaight on that occa- 
sion ? — Nothing more than abusing us; but 1 am sure if we had persisted 
in the canvass, it is very likely iheie would have been. 

918. Did the mob ever threaten any violence towards your house in the 
course of the canvass ? — No, they did not, except abusive language. 

919. Nothing about your windows? — Not at that time. 

920. Now, wc will lake vou to the day of the nomination, do you recollect that X 
—I do. 

92).. The 2d of May? — Yes. 

922. Were you near Mr. Spaight’s house about seven in the evening, on the 
day of nomination ? — I was in his house. 

923. Do you recollect a man of the name of Ryan, who is an apprentice of 
yours ? — Yes, at tliat time. 

924. Did he come for you to Mr. Spaiglu’s house ? — He did. 

925. Did you go down r — He told me my place was broken in by the mob ; the- 
windows were. 

926. You mean your house? — Yes; I immediately left Mr. Spaight’s, and lie 
followed me, besiging rne not to go down without protection ; we accordingly 
called on Dr. Gore. 

927. Who is Dr. Gore ? — He is a magistrate, and he took me with him to the 
barracks to get police to come down to my place. Mr. Spaight requested 
Dr. Gore to come down to my place with me, and get police from tlie barracks. 

923. And then Dr. Gore did ? — He came personally himself. 

929. Up to the barracks ? — Y’es. 

930. What did you do at the barracks? — He called on the police then, and he 
was told they had been already sent, and vie went to my place, and there was a 
large number of people outside the door, along the street. 

931. Did you go back to your house? — I went from Dr. Gore’s to my house; 
when I came there, there was a large number of people in front of the door, with, 
the police stationed in fi’ont of my house. 

932. What was that large multitude of people doing? — Nothing, but standing 
and speaking at that time. 

933. The police were there then? — es. 

934. How long did the rnob stay there ? — I suppose they were there until after 
10 o’clock, a number of them. 

935. Were, they doing anything particular ? — Nothing particular. 

936. By the Committee.'] From when? — From the time the windows were 
broken, about seven o’clock in the evening. 

937. Mr. Bourke.] The next morning was there anything particular the matter 
with your windows? — The shop windows were broken. 

938. Tliat was on the Monday ? — Yes. 

939. Now tlie day between tlie nomination and the polling, Tuesday, did the 
))eople pass your house in munbers? — Not in large numbers. 

040. Did they call out anything ? — If they saw me at the door, they culleil me 
names. 

941, Now, on the day of polling, you voted for Mr. Spaight, I suppose? — 
Yes. 
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942. At an early hour? — About half-past eight to nine in the morning. 

943. By the Committee.'] Did you give a plumper? — No. 

944. For whom did you vote ? — I voted for S|jaiglit and Russell. 

94.5- Mr. Boujke.] You staid at that booth most of the day, did you not?-^ 
Up to half-pust two; two to half-past two. 

946. What booth was that? — Irish Town. 

947. What street was that in ? — It was in John-sqiiare at that time. 

948. How far is that from your house? — ! could not exactly say the distance. 

949. Did anything happen to you particularly throughout the day, from time 
to time r — Nothing more than abuse during the day. 

950. You were obliged to go into your house ? — I was. 

9.51. When did you go there ? — I should think between two and three o’clock. 

952. Why did you go to yonr house ? — Because 1 found Mr. Spaight was beat 
at that lime, and I could be of no funher service, and I went home about three 
o’cli.uk. 

953* Was there a great riot then ?— There was no rioting then. 

954. Do yon know a man of the name of Patrick Ryan, of Broad-street ? — 
J do. 

g.5.5. He is a voter, is he not ? — He is, I believe. 

956. Did you see anything happen to him that day ? — Yes. 

957. Perhaps you will tell us exactly what you saw happen to him? — I Mas 
standing in my own door, inside my shop. 

958. Where is Ryan’s house? — About four doors from mine. 

959. The opposite side of the way? — ^The same as mine. 

960. You could see down to Ryan’s house, I suppose ? — I could, if I came to 
the door, but I did not ; he was brought immediately in front of my door by a 
very large crowd of people. 

961. Was he brought against his will ? — Yes; apparently he was struggling 
with the people. 

962. How were they holding him r — He got away from them ; they let him go, 
and they brought him a second time., 

963. What time was tijis ? — About two or three o’clock. 

964. By the Committee.] On the polling day? — Yes. 

965. lAx. Bourke.] Was there anybody in particular who seemed to take apart 
in these transactions; anybody that you knew? — There M'as. 

96C. Was there a man of the name of Carey there ? — Yes ; I saw him. 

967. Did you see him do anything in particular to Ryan 1 — I saw him have hold, 
of liitn by the neck. 

968. What was he doing with him ? — Dragging him on. 

960. Did you see Carey during the day before? — I did. 

970. What was he doing during the day wlien you saw him?— He had some 
drinfe apparently. 

971. Was he taking much part in the election ? — He was. 

972. For whom ?— For Major Gavin ; he afipeared to be active for him, 

973. How h»ng did they keep Ryan there? — I suppose about two or three 
minutes. 

974. Did they use much violence towards him ? — They gave liim a great drag- 
ging nboiit. 

97.5. And what became of him ? — Eventually he went on a -car. 

97b. What did they do ■with him ; get him on a car ? — They drove him on a 
car through the street. 

977. When tljey got him on the car, where did they drive?— The horse 
drove cm. 

978. Which way did they go ? — Apparently towards the booth. 

•9"9' Had you canvassed Ryan before this ? — Yes ; he told me he would vote 
for Spaigln. I believe he told him so himself. 

980. He told you lie would vote for Spaight ?— Yes. 

981 . Which way did he vote — I cannot say ; I heard. 

982. By the Committee ] You do not know it of yonr own kaoM’ledge? — I 
cannot say. 

983. Mr. Boicr^e.] We will prove it in a moment, from the poll-book. Just 
look at that {liandi'^g the 'poU-hgok to the Witness) ; is that the name of the person 
we are talking about? — Yes, that is the name. 

984. Just 
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984. Just look at that ; that is the register. Is there any other Patrick Ryan 
on that list ?— I cannot say. 

985. Just take tho poll-book; do you see that man’s name thei'e? — Yes. 

986. Wiio did he vote for? — Major Gavin. 

987. The poll-hook shows, on the face of it, that Patrick Rvan, of Broad- 
street, voted tor Gavin ; niter the close of the poll, was there a crowd opposite 
your hull^se r — I was standing in my shop. 

988. What took place there? — I «as standing there and there was a large 
crowd ol people, witli a band at the head of them, coming down apparently from 
there; wdien tliey came opposite my door they commenced throwing stones at 
the windows ; I then liiul my door closed at onc-e, I went up to see if my family 
■was all right iip-stairs, aitd I sent my boy, Ryan, the apprentice, into the street, 
to see who was pcilittg at my windows, to detect, if he could, who they were, 
that they might be summoned. 

989. Was the crowd muking a great noise at this time? — They passed on; 
they pa.ssed my door after breaking some squares of glass. 

990. Did you see Major Gavin? — I did not. 

991 . What took place then ? - -After passing by my house and breaking- some 
glass ; in a few minutes after there was a very large crowd, I heard niy windows 
breaking plainly ; 1 heard the glass failing ; stonejj coming in in large quantities at 
the windows. 

992. What took place after that? — They continued breaking my windows. 

993. How long did they continue there? — They were pelting until the firing. 

994. Were there any police in your house? — In the evening they came into 
my' house, after the firing, I suppose about eijrht o’clock at night. 

995. About eight at night tliey came into your place ? — Yes. 

996. Were there many of your windows broken? — Between 60 and 70 panes 
•of glass 

997. How long did the police stay with you? — About to days, I should 
think. 

998. The police stayed in your house for 10 days? — Yes. 

999. On the day subsequent to the election was there muck crowcHug about 
your house; the daj'’ after it? —There was-. 

1000. Hus jour business suffered from the result of the election ? — -Materially. 

The Committee.'\ It is of very little consequence what happened after the 
election. 

1001. Mr. Bourhe^ Did you see Major Gavin on any part of the day of 
polling? — During the day of polling I s-aw him come into tlie square a few 
times. 

1002. Did you see him pass your house? — No, I did not see him pass my 
house. 

1003. Was he riding or walking? — Riding. 

1004. Was he accompanied by a crowd? — Wherever lie made his appearance, 
of course people ^vould be glad to see liim. 

1005. Do you know a man of the name of Sheehan ? — There are so many of 
that name I know. 

1006. Do you know William Sheelian ? — I knowa man of the name of William 
Sheeliiin. 

1007. Do you a man of the name of William Sheehan, who took a part in any 
of these proceedings ? — Yes. 

1008. Has he ever taken part against you at all? — Against Mr. Spaight, you 
menn. 

1009. Against you, yourself? — I did not see it; he was at the head of the 
mob ; At the head of the band. 

1010. Did be ever use any violent language to your — Allusive langu-age. 

ton. By the Corntniltee.'] Wliat do you mean by band; the music? — Yes> 

he was leadiny; the bund on. 

3012 . Mr.'Bowr/e.] Was he playing an instrument? — The band was^pro- 
ceeding to the Court House on the day of nomination, and he was in front of it. 

1013. Did you see Carey" — Yes, be wus there. 

1014. Has Carey ever threatened you at all ?— Yes ; became ta my door the 
day of the nomination and he inquired was Gamble there, aud he used some 
abusive language. 

1-47— Sess. 2 . E 2 1015. On 
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1015. On the day of the nomination? — Yes. 

1016. Did anylliing' happen to you the other day, when you were cominu 
away from Limerick to the station; I ask the question to show a continual riot?~ 

Mr. Barry objected to the question. 

The Committee thought it not sufficiently direct. 

1017. Mr. Bourke.^ When did you leave Limerick? — On Thursday. 

1018. Was there any violence used towards you at the terminus ? — None. 

1019. Did you leave the town alter the election t — No. 

1020. When you were coming over here the other day, was there any mob in 
Limerick ? — In the city, you mean. 

1021. Yes? — I saw none in the city. 

1022. Did 3'ou see any mob at the station I saw a considerable number of 
people there. 

1023. Do vou know a man of the name of Miles ? — I do. 

1024. Did" he ever say anything to you about being threatened before the elec- 
tion ? — Am I to answer the question. 

1025. Yes, certainly. 

The Chairman.^ Repeat the question. 

1026. Mr. Bow'ke.^ Do you know a man of the name of Miles ?~ Yes. 

1027. Is he a voter? — Is it John Miles. 

1028. Yes ? — Iknow a man of that name. 

1029. Did he promise to vote for Spaight ? — Yes. 

3030. Did he vote for Spaight? — I heard not. 

1031. Did he tell you why he did not vole for Spaight? — 

Mr. Barry objected to the question. 

The Chairman.~\ Is Miles here. 

Mr, Bourke.~\ No, he is not. 

Mr. Sa/vj/ objected to the question on the ground, 6rst, that they hud not 
been furnished with the name of the person intimidating in the particular 
case, and next, that the present was not a general case of intimidation simi- 
lar to the Mayo case. Also what a voter said to a third person about the 
matter of the election, in the absence of the voter, could not be evidence. 

Mr. Wdshy contemletl the question was regular, and referred to the pre- 
cedent established in the Mayo case, as giving him a right to insist on an 
answer. 

The Chairman said the Committee thoug’ht the questions of counsel should 
be confined to eliciting what the witness knew of his own personal knowledge. 

1032. Mr. Bourke.~\ Miles promised you that he would vote for Mr. Spaight ' 
— Yes. 

Mr. Bourhe proposed to hand in a certified copy of the register to show a 
man of the name of Miles voted for Major Gavin, 

Mr. Barry objected to ll\e proof by the witness of a document of which 
he could know nothing. 

The Chairman said the Committee were imwilling to interrupt counsel, 
but they funned their own opinion of the relevancy of such questions. 

1033. By the Committee.] You said Miles promised to vote for Spaight ? — Yes. 

1034. And he subsequently voted for Gavin ?— That I cannot say. 

Mr. WeUhy.] Tlie poll book will show it. 

1 035. By the Committee ] From anything Miles said to you, have you any reason 
to believe he changed liis opinion on account of intimidation? — I met him after 
the election and asked him why he did not vote for Spaight. He said he would 
have voted fur Spaight, but he was in dread if he did so ; he was afraid. 

Mr. IVelsdy.] There is only one person of the name of Miles on the register 
in the Iri.sli Town wt^rd, and the poll book shows he voted for Gavin.- 

1036. Mr. Boar/ce.J Is there any other John Miles iu that v ard ? — No, I can- 
not say. 

1037. Do 
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1037. Do you know n man of tlie name of Michael Gavin ? — Yes. 

1038. Where does he live ? — I know a man of thal name. 

J039. A voter of that name? — Yes. 

1 040. Where does he live ? — He lives in Limerick. 

1041. You know what I mean ? — I believe he lives in Clersat, but I believe 
he votes in Irish Town ward. 

1042. Did you canvass him? — Yes, Mr. Spaight and 1 canvassed him, and he 
promised us. 

1043. Did he make a similar statement to you that Miles did? — 

The Chairman intimated it was not worth while pursuing that line of 
examination. 

Mr. Bourke.] The poll book produced shows that Michael Gavin voted 
for Gavin and Russell. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Barry. 

1044. Do you happen to know how Miles and Gavin voted at the previous 
election or either of them ? — Ido. 

1045. They voted for Major Gavin?— I cannot say about Miles, I heard Miles 

voted for Hall, r . 

1046. The other man Gavin ?— He voted for Major Gavin. 

1047. Gavin voted fur Gavin? — Yes. 

1048. You know he voted for Gavin? — I heard so. 

1049. You were very active in your exertions for Spaightr — As much as I 

could. . ^ 

1050. And you appear to have been abused for itr — Yes. 

1051. And some glass was broken? — Some glass was broken. 

1052. I believe you employ a number of people in your trade?— I employ 
between 20 and 30. 

1053. Those are principally women?— Some of them, principally. 

1054. And I believe that they occupied premises immediately adjoining 
Broad-bireet ?— Off Bioad-street. 

1055. There is a lane runs from where those people are employed into Broad- 

street?— Yes. ^ 1 r 

1056. And there was a constant skirmish ke[it up by this light inrairtry ot 
yours, the women running out during the election ? — I deny it. 

1057. But it has been so said?— That women came out of that lane, it is 
populated very largely behind my house. 

105S. Some people were wicked enough to suggest that they were the 
women in your employ ? — I did not hear it said they were all my women. 

1059. Did you hear it said they were?— Yes. 

1060. And sHorn too? — I did not hear it sworn. 

106 ». Are you not aware now that a neighbour of yours swore that people 
in your employment \yere in the liabit of giving great offence, not merely to 
the persons engaged in the. election, but to all the persons in the locality ?—i 
think you will find the party did swear they were people who lived in that 
locality and \'ho came up the lane, but 1 do not think they swore they were 

my people. , . . , 

1062. Y’ou think not ?— They could not; perhaps the party might swear he 
•heard those people were in my pay, perhaps, and not in niy employment. 

1063. Whose people ? — The people abasing in the street. 

1064. Tiiere is an allegation that people in your house were abasing people m 
the street r— Yes, but I deny it. 

1065. They stuck to that?— Yes. 

106(5. And a fellow-cilizen of yours swore it? — Yes, I heard so. . . , . 

1067. Your shop windows were broken on the first day, the nomination day : 
Yes. 

1068. Your shutters were put up ; were any windows in the upper part of your 
bouse broken on that occasion ?--x\ few panes. 

lodq. And only a few panes? — Only a few. 

1070. And that and the day after the election were the only occasions when 
your premises were molested ? — That is, breaking the premises. 

147-Sess.2, B 3 1071. You 
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1071. You got no blows yourself ; no personal violence was offered you? — 
Indeed, I got none. 

ioj-2. Do you know a man named Tierney? — Lawrence Tierney? 

1073. The very man ; you know him ? — 1 do, well. 

1074. In your employment, was he r — -No, 1 believe in Mr. Spaight's. 

107.5. He was, then, in Mr. bpaighl’s employ, ami is still? — I think so. 

1076. Did he lake a very active part during the election; it is natural he 
would r — Naturally he would tio so; I lliiuk he did. 

1077. H»d yon and he any conversation together about getting- a few people 
to protect the voters; merely 10 protect the voters, you know? — No, I do not 
think w’e had; if you like, I will explain it. 

1078. If you liad not, what is there to explain ; had V(m any conversation nith 
him with reference to engaging persons ; not the constabulary? — The only thing 
that did pass between us was the day Mr. Spuight and 1 was iiUacked in the Irish 
Town ward, wlien we were canvassing, by a mob of people. I saUl, “ This is a 
party to protect lliem, and it would be well if your. friends had a [>arty to protect 
you.” He said, he would consider it. I spoke to Tierney about it afterwards, 
and Mr. Spaiglit would not allow it ; that is the answer 1 got. Whether they 
were in his pay or not I cannot say. 

1079. Was there any mention of hiring 300 people as a mob ? — I think there 
was. 

1080. Did you mention it? — I do not recollect it. 

1081. You were talking of a man named Carey, a fellow who went drunk to 
your house ; did you make smy proposal to Carey r — Never to Carey. 

10S2. Or to Sheehan ? — Shall I explain about it. 

1083. Answer my question ?— I would swear not; if you like, I would ex- 
plain it. 

1084. Did you or not propose to Sheehan to hire a mob ; answer that ques- 
tion ; yes or no ? — Sheehan came to me— 

1085. Answer the quesiion ; yes or no? — I did ; let me explain now. 

1086. .Did you bring him to Mr. Sijaight? — 

Mr. Welsb_y.'] Allow him to explain now that he has answered your ques- 
tion. 

He followed me to Mr. Spaight’s. 

1087. Mr. Barrj/.] Now, if you have any explanation to makergive it? — I 
said lo him, “ Would it not be belter to back Mr. Spainht on tlie occasion ?” Me 
said he would be very happy to do so. “ If you go to Mr. Spuight,” I said, “ he 
might employ you.” I was with Mr. Spaigbt on bu.siness, and he was outside 
the door, waiting. He was told they would consider the matter. The day after, 
Slieehun wailed on me, and said if I did not give him employment, Mr. 0 ‘Doimei 
Ijad ort'eved him 2I. a day. 

1088. Is that all that occurred? — That is all. Of course he was going down 
afterwards several times. 

\t&9. ^ ou spoke of a man named Rvan, not your apprentice, but the other ; 
had you canvassed that man to vole for Mr. Spaigbt ?— Mr. Spaiglit and I can 
vassed him, 

1090. Did you ? — We did. 

1091. M-hal answer did be give you? — That he was inclined to vote for 
Mr. Spniglit. 

JO9U. Did he state what would incline him more strongly to vote for Spaight t 
— What would induce him? 

^ 1093 Yes? — On the day of the nomination I met him, and I asked Iiiin why 
did he not poll for Spaight, according to promise. 

1094. You mean the day of the pulling? — Yes ; he said he was not inclined to 
vote for a few minutes or so; and I a-iked him what he wanted ; “ I supfiose it 
is momy you want, I said. He said, “ No, 1 do not watit money to vote ; but 
it I got some pHi'ty to accept a bill for ray accominochitiun, for 20/., I would be 
very liuppy to vote and 1 said I was sure Mr. Spaight would not give him that 
acconMiujdjition. 

1095. Upon your oath, did you or did you not cany the bill to Mr. Spaijjlit’s 
oflice ? — 1 deny it, 

1C9&. Did you go for tiie bill? — I deny it. 

1097. Did 
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1097. Did you get the bill ? — I deny it. 

iop8. And this was the man they had such pulling and dragging at ? — If you 
will allow me to explain about the pulling, I will be happy to do so. I was 
inside my counting-boiisn, and he came into me with a bit of paper, and he asked 
me, '* Will you be good enough to show me the form of a bill I said, “ VVhat 
induces you to ask r” 1 took a [>aper, and wrote the form of a bill three months 
afterdate. I said, ** Are you going to get it discounted?” “ I am,’’, he said ; 
a man named Uyland. a confectioner, will accept it for my accommodation, and 
the bank will discount it.” It might be that he was going to Mr. Spaigbt’s with 
the bill; but I did not know it. 

1099. Tliat was after you had the conversation with him about his wanting- the 
accommodation from Mr. Spaight you know r — I do not say he wanted accom- 
modation ; he said he wanted no money, but if he got accommodation. 

1100. That was when you asked him why he did not voter — Yes. 

1101. And it was after that he brought you the stamp? — He brought me none. 

1102. But did he ask you for the form? — Yes, a fortnight before the 
election. 

1 10,']. He was to get it discounted by a man named Ryland ? — Yes. 

1 104. Do you persevere in the answer, that he never brought the bill to yon, 
nor you took it to Mr. Spaight’s?— I do not remember it. 

I .Oj. Will you venture to swear it did not happen ? — I never filled in the bill 
for him. 

1106. Did he come to you with the bill, or did you go to him for tlje bill, 
with the view of getting it discounted on the polling day by Mr. Spaight? — I 
^leny it. 

1107. Did you go to Mr. Spaight on the subject of that bill on the polling 
day ? — I never left the booth to go outsule it. 

1 108. Or to any pers<m on bis behalf? — No. 

1109. Or did you send any message respecting tlje bill? — No. 

1110. Tn- Mr. Spaight, or anybody on his behalf? — No. 

1111. That you swear? — I do, on that day. 

1112. On any day ? — I believe I sent to Mr. Spaight previous to the election 
Tespecting a matter of that sort, and he declined to enter into it. 

1113. Of what sort? — Of that sort. 

1114. Wus it that identical bill? — It was tlie amount; I had no bill at all. 

H15. Was it in reference to discounting a bill fur that voter ? — No, it was 

not. 

1 1 16. For whom was it? — For no person ; I went to Mr. Spaight. 

1117. For no person? — Allow me to explain; I went to Mr. Spaight, and 
told him if any p;irty oftered him a bill to be discounted to be very particular 
what he was about ; that was the whole fact. 

ni8. And from that hour you had no further communication ? — No ; I put 
him on liis guard to have nothing to do with it, and those are the facts. 

1119. ’On the occasion of the people passing down, just before the firing, were 
things flung out of your house at Major Gavin r- -I will not swear it. 

1 120. Did you not hear that sworn ? — I did not hear it sworn ; I heard it said. 

1121. Was it nut sworn to over and over again? — I heard it; he would not 
swear it himself. 

1 1 22. Do you know a person of the name of Biddy Clancy ? — 1 do. 

1123. Had you any communication with her with reference to the election? 

None to my knowledge ; she called on me at my place ; I was standing in the 

door, and she said, '‘We are screeching on the hills for Spaight, and we think 
you ought to give us an order down to him I said, “ I would not demean myself 
to do so;” I sell whiskey, but I never sold a glass of liquor during the election to 
my knowledge. 

1124. Dili you give any drink to anybody? — 1 sold it at the counter. 

1 125. Who^ paid you for it? — ^Thc people c )ining in. 

1 126. Did you give ortlers for drink to anybody ?— I deny It. 

1127. Or «t your disposal ?— Neither directly nor indirectly. 

1128. There are a good tnany people immediately in yo.u‘ neighbourhood, 
who voted for Spaiuht? — There are a good many. 

.1129. In the very street? — There are some in tlie street. 

1130. In the very same street, were the windows of any man but yourself 
broken?— In my street? 

147— Sess. 2. E 4 1131. Yes, 
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1131. Yes, of the voters for Spaight ?— There were some panes of glaiis 
broken. 

1132. Name the house? — I think there were some in Donavon’s, but not fur 
voting. 

1133. Name the house of any voter molested directly or indirectly in your 
immediate neighbourhood, who voted for Spaight ? — Do you mean in Joiin- 
stj’eet ?. 

1 134. In Broad-street ? — T do not know, but they were abused. 

1135. Were acts of violence committed in tiie house of any voter but your- 
self? — Macarthy's house was ransacked by the mob. 

J136, Do you kiiowVerlin? — Ido. 

1 137. Was his house injured — I did not hear. 

1138. Is not his house situated in the place which is represented as beim>- the 
thickest part of the nioh on the occasion of tlie firing ? — I think so. 

1139. That was not molested? — No. 

1 140. Do you know Meagher’s house ? — Yes. 

1141. Is it immediately opposite yours?— Yes. 

1 142. He voted for Spaigiit ? — Yes. 

H43. Was his house molested ? — No, but threatened. 

1144. Where does Clancy live; at Water-gate ? — Yes, 

1 145. That is near you ? — Yes. 

1 146. That is one of tlie places represented as filled by the mob on that occa- 
sion r — Y ^gs ; I believe he had a cover, inasmuch as this, after voting for Spaight, 
I saw him with Major Gavin, and that was a cover for him. He voted for Gavin 
besides, I think. 

1147. Do you mean to say, on your oath, there was a man in that neiubboiir- 
hood that did not know whether or not Clancy voted for Spaight or Gavin? — 
There were a great many who did not know which ; he voted for Gavin at all events. 

1 148. He voted for Spaight? — He did not. 

1 149. Did Miles vote for Gavin ? — He did not. 

1150. His house was in the thickest of the fray ? — It was. 

1151. 1 believe you have not been altogether very successful in business ?— At 
present I am. 

1152. You were in difficulties, awd passed through the Bankruptcy Court ?~ 
Three year.s ago. 

1153. I believe the bankrupt was much astonished at some of the items? 

Mr. O’Doiinel was ray agent. 

Re-examined by Mr. JVelsby. 

1154. Where is Macarthy’s house ? — Immediately opposite mine. 

1155. It was ransacked by the mob; when was that?—! heard the youno- man 
came 10 London on business ; the mob, in the couise of the day, beard he was in 
the house. I think he promised Mr. Spaight a vote, and the mob went up to his- 
house, looking for him, and ransacked it. 

115^. On the polling day? — Yes. 

they do in the house? — They did nothing; thev could not 
find him inside, and came away; nothing more than that, 

1 158. Do yon know a man named Hayes ? — I do not know him. 

[The Witness wifciidrew. 



Dr. William Gore, sworn; Examined by Mr. Wchi^. 

1159. I BELIEVE you are a Ma«i,strate at Limerick?— I am. 

1 1 bo. you remember the last clectiun in that city ! — Yes. 

1 itJl. Un the Eight but one before the polling day, that would be the night of 
no noniau ion, wcie you called on ro go with a police force to protect Garable’s- 
bou,ser-l was ; I think it was two nights previously. 

T I u. ,t you go down with a force ? — I went down to the police barrack, ami 
■got a force, and went to the house. 

I l6;j. What force did you get ?— I got a parly of police. 

1104. How iminy ? — J do not know ; there were not very many 

aitaelM’n ,r S"'"? “h?— W licir I got thetc the 

attack on the house had ceased ; there was a crowd in tire street. ? 

Did 
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1166. Did you find the windows had been broken?— Some glass had been 

broken. „ r 1 • 1 1 j u 

1167. Did you order the mob to disperse'—! spoke quietly to them, and told 

them to get away quietly. , ^ , 

1168. Did they disperse'? — Some of them went away, and some of them re- 
mained. I left the police force there to protect llie house, and went away. 

I i6g. On the following evening, had you to go witli another party of police to 
the Sailor.s’ Home ?— Yes ; a party of police were going up the street, near ’ to my 
house, to protect it, as I understood, and I w'em with the party. 

1 1 70. Tile Committee.^ Was Ibis on the same day ?— No, it was not ; it was the 
night before the polling. 

1171. You went to Gamble’s house on the nomination day 1 — It was the mglit 
previous to that one ; it was two nights previous to the polling ; tlie one now is the 
night previous. 

1172. Mr. Welsby^ Did you find a crowd assembled near the Sailors’ Home? 

There was a great noise of people in the next street that had gut near the 

house ; by the time wo got there they had dispersed. x 

1 173. Did you leave a force of police there r — There was another magistrate 
with the police. 

1174. Who was that? — I think the stipendiary magistrate. 

1 1 75. Mr. Colson ?— No ; Mr. Barron, and Mr. Crawford, the county inspector ; 
and after the police had been drawn up at the side oftlie street, outside the Sailors’ 
Home, and I saw there was another magistrate iu charge of them, I went home. 
It was late in the evening. 

1176. I believe on the day of the polling you were stationed as the magistrate in 
charo-e at the Abbev Ward booth I was, from early in the morning. 

I Tyy. 'i'ill, I presume, the close of the poll ?— Till late in the evening. 

1178. Had you a police force with you then? — I liad. 

1 179. Under the orders of the sub-inspector Milling ? — Yes. 

I I 8o. About midday of that day did you hear a disturbance ? — I heard a good 
deal of shouting and noise ; about midday I think it was; about two. 

1 181. Did you know it was the military charging the people over the bridge? — 
The people about the booth said the military were attacked, and I ran out of the 
booth to see what it was. 

1182. What did you see? — I got to the bridge as the troops were galloping 

down ;”i roared out to them to halt ; three or four of them were in advance of the 
other party; one of them came direct against the bridge and was upset, and the 
man fell under his horse. » , . , . , 

1 1 83. It was a party of constabulary ?~A party of Third Light Dragoons. 

1184. as one of the officers thrown also ?— The officer with that party told 
me he had been thrown; 1 did not see him fall. 

1185. Later in the day, after this, did the excitement increase as the polling 
went on ?— Towards the close of the polling there was some. 

j 1 86. Permit me to call your attention to a period when you sent a requisition 
to Mr. flarron for some infantry and cavalry ?— That was about two o’clock. 

1187. What induced you to do that r— The accumulation of a crowd at the 
end of a street near Gamble’s house, and the talking of the people. 

1188. What do you mean bv talking?— The rumours that there would be an 
attack on Gamble’s house, and 1 wanted to prevent it if possible. 

ii8q The cavalry did not come till four r— I sent the requisition at two, 
on my card, and a portion of the infantry and the cavalry came down about 

^°Tiqo. Where were they stationed ?— The infantry were placed directly opposite 
the |iolling-booth ; the cavalry were in the corner, on the other side of the 

The poll closes at five. Shortly after that did you see Major Gavin 
come down over Ball’s Bridge and up Broad-street, with a number of people r— 
He came down Mary-street, passed where I was, went over Ball’s Bridge, and up 

'^Tfo2!^Tminediately before that time had the people been tolerably quiet ?— Yes. 

noq. The CJonmitUe.] Before what timer— Just before he came down. 

1194. When was that ?— After the polling ceased, about five or ten muuites 

e c F ' " 1195- Mr. 
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1195. Mr. IVehby.'] He went into Broad-street with them ? — He crossed Balls 
Bridge and went up Broad-street. 

1196. The Committee.'] Are the Committee to understand the excitement 
increased much after the close of the poll? — The people came with the major, 
and went over the briflge ; they went quietly over the bridge. About that time 
there was a good deal of stir and excitement. It was known the major was 
returned ; he came down with a party, and they passed up Irish Town. 

1 197. Mr. JVelsby.] I understood you to say so, though in the early part of 
the day, at two, you deemed it necessary to send for military, jnst about the 
close of the poll; till Major Gavin came along the streets the people were 
tolerably quiet? — Yes. 

1 198. Now as this parcy of Major Gavin and his friends got into Broad-street 
was an attack commenced on Gamble’s house? — After he had jiassed tip Broad- 
street, the portion at the eml of his cavalcade, if I may so term it, attacked 
Gamble’s house with stones. 

1199. Did you see whether the windows were broken on that occasion ?~When 
I got up ihere I saw the windows broken. 

J200. I believe you went np with Mr. Milling, the inspector of police, and 
endeavoured to disper.se them?— When the attack occurred Mr, Millimr went 
tovi-ards the house, and I went with iiira. 

1201. Did they then di.sperse from that point ? — Some of the party remained 
behind. We were in the street to keep them quiet. 

1202. The rest?— The rest went on with Major Gavin up the street, leavino' 
here and there some few partic.s. 

1203. Did you liear any threat uttered by any part of that crowd or cavalcade 
against Gamble? — I heard several people, at different times of the day, speak 
against Gamble. In that street I heard them speak very badly of Gamble. 

1 20^. Shouting loudly ? — Some of them were. 

1 205. Tell us vi-hat they sai<i ? — I cannot recollect what the exact words were ; 
they said, That fellow Gamble does all the mischief, voting for Spaight, and .some- 
thinii of that kind. When I spoke to the people to get away quietly, their 
answer was something to that eifect almost always. 

1206. Subsequently to that period of three-quarters of an hoar after, did you 
see Major Gavin at tlie end of a crowd of people coming down Mongrad-street ? 
— 1 was in the centre of a party of police, and saw him coming down Mongrad- 
street with an immense crowd of people. 

1207. What was the conduct of that immense crowd? — I requested Mr. Mil- 
ling to draw his party of police aside to let them pass quietly. 

1208. Why r — Because there was such an immense mass of them. 

1209. Were they quiet or not at this time? — They were quiet, and were gning 
on with the usual joy which occurs at such times. 

1210. You requested Mr. Milling to draw his men on one side to allow them 
to pass ; was that done? — Yes. 

1211. Wtien they got to Gaiuble’s house did part of this cavalcade attack it 
again ? — The [)arty in front ot the major attacked the house with stones. 

12J2. Was that on the majm'’s side? — It must have been. I was stmuling 
close to him. 

1213. Did you hear the major say anything to prevent it? — He said nothing; 
he was holding the reins of his horse with one hand ; he had a little whip, and 
he lilted it ; in a minute or so the attack on the house ceased, and the parties 
went on. 

1214. Did you soon afterwards come up with Mr. Bell, and his party of police 
coming from ■Q.ueen-street?— Yes ; Mr. Milling’s party and I went up Broad- 
street and joined Mr. Bells party with Mr. O’Reilly, corning down Oueen- 
street. 

1215. Just as you joined them, was Gamble’s house again attacked? — Justus 
I gut Uiere, I turned round, from the noise at the bottom of the street, and at 
that time there was a ferocious attack of the whole [jeople on .Gamble’s hou.se. 

1216. Can you give us a notion of what the number of the crowd was at that 
time ? — I should think there must have been 1,500 people, as far as a man could 
judge under such circumstances. 

1217. The Ccymmittee.] What hour was .this last attack ? — This was about a 
quarter to six, or thereabouts. They had lime to go away and return, and the 
interval could not have been more than half an hour or three quarters. 

5 21.8. Mr. 
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1218. Mr. lVdsley'\ On tluit occasion, Milling asked your nulliority to charae, 
and you ordered him to do so? — No; both parries cliarged down the street. 

I wa.s shoved bv a crowd against the door. The crowd was very great behind 
us. 

1219. Both parties of police charged down the street r — Yes. 

1220. In what way; with bayonets fixed ? — Y"es, with fixed bayonets. 

1221. Was eitljer of these parties of police driven back by the crowd f — When 
I could extricate myself from where I vvas, I ran down towards them, and the 
mob came down on them, and Mr. Milling had his men with fixed bayonets. 
Tlie stone-throwing was so great, he asked me “Shall I charge, sir?” I said, 
“Yes.” Mis men charged, and I ran with them, and called out to them to be 
cautious, as I vvas afraid of any injury occurring. 

1 222. Did you see the stones thrown at the police ? — Plenty. 

1223. Was Gamble’s house being again attacked at that time? — I was going 
up the street at that lime, and could not say ; I was charging the mob behind us, 
driving them up the street. 

1 224. Did you see the mob issuing out of the lines behind the police, and stone 
them? — That was at another period. 

1225. How long after ? — 1 told Milling to post his nien across to prevent - the 
mob coming down to join the mob there ; O'Reilly’s parly were beaten. He came 
running to ask me what he should do. I sent him to his own magistrate, Mr. 
Bell. 

1226. At that time did you see a further attack made on the placer— The 
stone throwing was so great at that time, Mr. Bell ordered the police to load. 

I was standing at one extremity of them, and he was towards the other. The 
order to load was given, and the men loaded. 

1227. At the time that that order to load was given, were the mob pelting the 
police with stones, and were they attacking Gamble’s house r — At the time the 
order was given they were attacking Gamble’s house in a most violent manner, 
and some people who w'ere under Gamble appeared to be throwing stones at the 
people. 

1228. Under the windows? — Yes, some w'omen ; I saw them in the act of 
throwing stones ; Mr. O’Reilly, therelore, charged the mob down the street to a 
certain point. We remained where we weie. The police were being pelted, 
Mr. O’Reilly from the front, and parties issued from the lanes, as they got on, 
behind them, and pelted them in the rear and at the sitles. I saw a policeman 
knocked down from the blow of a stone on the back. 

Cross-exaniined by Mr. Barry. 

1229. I believe you had been appointed a magistrate very recently before this 
election ?— A very short time. 

1 230. It was the first time on a public occasion of this kind that you officiated ? 
— Yes, it was. 

1233. I believe you have had some experience in elections, as a citizen of 
Limerick? — I think I have seen all the elections in my time. 

1232. And I think I recollect hearing you once say the mob engaged with the 
police at Gamble’s bouse on that occasion, was not that very violent mob that 
you would regard yourself as the Limerick mob ? — I think you heard me state 
that it was not composed generally of violent vagabonds, who constitute mobs on 
such occasions. There was a great crowd of people among them. 

1 233. There were a good rminy women ? — There were a good many women. 

1234. And a great many girls, factory girls ; not refractory girls. These are 
your jocose w'ords r — I did not use that word ; but there were a great many 
factory girls. 

1235. And a good many boys ? — And a good many boys and a great many 
adults. 

1236. Did you ever say you did not see any of those men who usually form a 
mob determined to do mischief? — Indeed I swore it. 

1 237. And I understand you to swear so now ? — I do. 

1238. It was not what you call aformiciable Limerick mob ? — There are a class 
of persons in Limerick, as in every other town, composed of persons who could 
do any mischief, and those were in the town. 

1239. But they were not there ? — They were not in that special crowd. 

147— Sess. 2. F2 1240. This, 
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1 240. This, I believe, all occurred about six ? — About that Iiour. 

1 241. That is an hour after the polling closed ? — About that. 

1242. The people attended Major Gavin after bis return, shouting with the 
usual joy on such occasions ? — Tliat was coming dou n the street immediately after 
the election. 

1243. Did you notice any women carrying boughs ornamented with trinkets? 
— Numbers. 

1244. There were, in the immediate vicinity of the gallant major on the horse? 
— They were chiefly about the major. 

1245. Women chiefly about the major; and this formed the first portion of 
the crowd : — Yes, and there were some in the body of the crowd. 

1246. The first portion of the crowd was composed of these women carrying 
boughs ? — Yes, and of a great number of other parties. 

1247. There were a great number of women immediately about the major? — 
There were. 

1 248. The first time going up, you said titey threw some stones at the house ; 
was that to a very considerable degree? -Not at all in comparison to what oc- 
curred after ; I said “ the tall of the mob,” in describing it. 

1249. Major Gavin was in the front?— Yes, that was the first time. 

1250. Do you know whether any glass was broken on that occasion ? — I saw 
the windows with panes of glass broken, and I saw stones throwing towards the 
pane. 

1251. Many ? — 1 could not say how many. 

1252. You consider tliat inconsiderable, compared with what took place after- 
wards ?— Very. 

1253. Coming down the next time the people in front of Major Gavin pelted? 
— Yes. 

12.54. And you say Major Gavin raised his hand? — Yes. 

12.55. Was not that the gesture of a man requiring them to desist ; on your 
oath? — I did not at all assume that; he put up his hand so, and they stopped 
almost immediately. 

125b. But immediately he lifted his hand, the thing ceased ? — Just at the time 
it ceased, and the party went on. He halted for a moment; the whole body was 
baited by that attack. He looked to see, just lifted his hand so ; it ceased, and 
the party went on. 

1257. Now, had Major Gavin left the street completely before the subsequent 
attack, which you have described as the great attack on the house ? — Yes, he 
was out of the way; he had turned round a corner. There was an immense 
crowd of people. 

1258. Had not a vast number of the persons left the street with Major Gavin? 
— A great body of the crowd went with Major Gavin. 

1259. Would you venture to say tiie majority did not leave ? — I think the 
majority did leave; there was an immense crowd left behind though. 

1 260. I take it for granted w’hat occurred at six o’clock was much more violent 
than anything you saw on that day? — The attack was more violent than any- 
thing 1 saw ; I was attacked to a certain extent. 

1261. You said you ^Ye^e induced to send the requisition by the accumulation 
cf H crowd of people ? — Yes. 

1262. And you thought it advisable to keep the streets clear as a matter of 
prevention? — Yes, I did. 

1263. And you say there were rumours of an attack on Gamble’s house? — 
Y'es. 

1264. People spoke a good deal about Gamble in particular? — A good deal. 

I2b5. You were examined, I suppose, before the grand juiy? — I was. 

1266'. And you were examined before the coroner’s inquest ? — I was. ' 

1267. The coroner’s inquest found a verdict of manslaughter against the police 
magistrate and the police? — It appears so. 

1268. And the grand jury found a bill against the magistrate? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bourke. 

1269. What became of that bill; was it removed by certiorari to Dublin? — 
I think SO; no trial occurred at Limerick. 

1270. Now 
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1270. Now, the Irishtown crowd ; did you see them at another part of the 
day ? — From what other time ? 

1271. The early part of the day of polling; you have been speaking of the 
crowd at the later part of the day ; did you see the Irishtown njob at an early 
part of the day? — I saw a good many people in the street; they were not the 
mob which came with the major, and subsequently attacked the house; they 
were parties accumulating, independently of that mob. 

1273. There was another mob?— There were crowds of people. 

1273. Did you see them in the early part of the day 5 — Not as a mob. 



Examined by the Committee. 

1274. You stated that after the mob had been dispersed, about two in the 
day, the town w'as quiet and remained quiet till the close of the day ; am I to 
understand by that, that it was so quiet that persons could go up to poll with- 
out molestation ?— Where I was there was no obstruction to parties coming to 
vote. 

1275. What time of the day was that? — At any time of the day, from nine 
in the morning till the close of the poll. We had a party of police at the booth, 
and we kept it quite clear, and I would not allow any one to assemble. 

1276. What place was that? — That was the Abbey Ward, immediately 
adjoining Ball’s Bridge. I kept the people away. 1 kept the place quite free for 
anybody lo go in and out. 

1277. Were you at any other ? — 1 was not. I was stationed the usual way in 
charge of that. 

127B. What you speak of is in reference tu the Abbey Ward only? — Only. 

I never lei't the spot the whole day, until I went to Irishtown at the time of the 
attack on Gamble’s house. 

1279. Did many voters come to the Abliey W^ard booth, in curs, at the time 
you were there ?— In various parts of the day ; a good many came in cars. 

1280. Was there any stone-ihrowiug, on the part of the mob, at anytime 
during the day ? — Not at my booth. 

1281. Would those persons who came in cars have to pass through the town, 

or come from the country directly to the booth? — There are various roads lead- 
ing to that particular spot. They could come round the new town, or the Irish- 
town, Merry-street, or the quay by the front of the hospital j these could come 
through six different streets. . . rr^ * /• 

1282. Do these lay through populous streets of the city — Two of them more 

particularly. , t . • 1 j 

1283. They are streets? — Two quays and a back street, and 1 think two roads. 

1284. We have lieard of deaths having occurred during the riot ; at what part 
of the day was it that happened ?— I saw that. 

1285. When was that? — Tliat occurred about six o’clock. 

1286. You spoke of going out and seeing the dragoons charge at the bridge? 

I T/pent out of the booths and saw the dragoons coming down for a charge 

doan the quay. There was a mass of people near me, and I was afraid they 
would be hurt. I ran out and ordered them to halt as loud. as I could roar. 
Such was the force of some of the party that they could not all stop. Three 
or four «ent on, and one was dashed against the battlements. 

1287. This looks as if there had been obstructions a short way from that 

booth ? I do not know what occurred beyond the booth. I was devoted to one 

particular thing, and I kept my mind to it. ^ ^ 

1288. From seeing the dragoons you must be aware there were obstructions 
Yes. I heard there was a terrible row; they came from another part of that 

Your evidence of its being clear only refers to the immediate vicinity 

of the booth ? — Only that. • , v 

1290. Were you stationed outside ?— I was sometimes in the booth; some- 
times 1 went out, according to circumstances. • 

1201. What length could you see down the street, when you were outside ' 
— From the position I was in I could not see very far in any direction, because 
the bridge and the angle of the streets intervened between me and the line of 

1 202. Did YOU see any violence in' getting voters off cars ?— Not at my booth. 

147-Sess. 3 . ^ 3 *^ 93 . The 
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1293. The reasoD you sent for the force at two was not from anything you saw 
but observations you heard from people as to Gamble’s house? — Yes. 1 was 
detemiined to prevent anything I could by a proper force; and 1 thought it my 
duty to send for a proper force to prevent the attack. 

1294. Not from violence you saw ? — Not from violence I saw at the inoment. 

1295. Mr. Barry."] You have said there are six avenues leading to the polling 
place; do not some of these lead either over or by Ball’s Bridge, the bridge at 
the extremity of the street where Gram hie’? bouse is? — Ail of these came to that 
very point. I can name them for you. 

1296. T’he Committee.] Was there a great crowd of people at your booth during 
the day? — No; the great work was elsewhere. I could not say at any time 
of the day ; previous to the coming down after the election theie \\as a great 
crowd. 

1297. Not much excitement among those who were there? — Not much. There 
was nothing to draw particular attention to them in any way. We had a few 
women kicking up a row, as we liave on such occasions. But I was isolated ; I 
was away from wliat occurred generally in the town. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

James Spaigkt, Esq., sworn; Examined by Mr. Slade. 

1298. YOU are the Petitioner ? — Yes. 

1299. I believe you were Member for Limerick since May 1858 ? — Yes. 

1300. You were returned on that occasion on account of Major Gavin beino- 

unseated on petition ? — Yes. ° 

1301. I believe Mr. Russell, who is the present Member for Limerick, with 
his father, carried on extensive business in Limerick r — Yes, very extensive 
business. 

1302. The father died a day or two before the last election ? — Yes. 

They are considered veiy popular people in Limerick, and it owes a 
great part of its prosperity to them ? — Yes ; more particularly since Mr. Russell 
evinced his tendency to take the Liberal side of the House. 

1304. Has he changed his political opinions.^ — It is thought so. 

1305. The house of which you are a member also ranks very high in Limerick? 

— I believe so. ” 

1306. You are a Protestant ? — I am. 

1307- And is Mr. Russell also a Protestant ?~ He is. 

1308. Major Gavin is of the other creed, a Roman-catholic ?— He is, I 
believe. 

1309. He professes that, at any rate ? — I believe so. 

1310. There is no doubt about that? — I have none. 

1311. On the late dissolution did you aildress your electors again r — I did. 

1312. Your address was published about the 15th of April?— I think it was 
during that week. 

13^3'_ Is it the fact there were five gentlemen before the electors previous to the 
nomination day 1— It is. 

^ 13 '4- Mr. 0 Shea, Mr. John Ball, Mr. Russell, Major Gavin, and yourself?— 

o is gentleman with whom you had the contest in May 

1058/ — Yes. 

1316. Is Mr. John Ball the gentleman who had. the contest with Major Gavin, 

e result of which was that Major Gavin was unseated on petition ? — The 
same. ^ 

O’Shea retire from the nomination ?— They 
did ; Mr. O’Shea first, and Mr, J. Ball after. 

1318. The result was that you, and Major Gavin, and Mr. Russell were the 
three candidates for the two seats?— Yes; that is the fact. 

1319- You say your address was issued on the 15th April ; what day did you 
make an appearance m Limerick ?-I think it was on Tuesday the 13th, as well 
as 1 recollect, or the 1 2th. 

1320. Had you arrived there before you issued your address?— I arrived on the 
luesday. 1 really forget; I cannot say what day the address was issued. 

1321. It appears dated the 15th April; will that assist you ?~ I left London 

on 
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on Sunday night, and arrived in Dublin on Monday, and in Limerick on /. Spaight, Esq. 
Tuesday. 

1322. Did you immediately proceed with the canvass r — I did. 1 August 1859. 

1323. Monday, 2cl May, was the nomination day? — Yes. 

1324. Therefore, you had a fortnight’s work before you? — I had, and bard work 
too. 

1325. How long did you continue your canvass before any excitement of any 
sort appeared to exist?— I never observed any excitement until after the issue of 
the placard \vihch appeared in the town on Sunday, the 1 6th, posted very generally 
through the town. 

1326. That was the Sunday night after your arrival ? — I believe so. 

1327. Was that the placard which you read? — That is the placard which com- 
menced a kind of warfare . between Protestants and Catholics, in which the 
Protestant electors of Limerick were designated as a handful of bigots, 

1328. By the Committee.~\ The i6lh of April are you talking about? — Yes. 

1329. That was not Sunday ; that was Saturday. 

1330. Mr. Slade.'l Will you produce the paper you spoke of? — I have it not 
here ; it is in the office. I saw it yesterday. 

1331. That is the first notice you bad ? — No, not the first. 

1332. We will go by steps then ? — The first information I had of any violence 
or excitement was on the previous Saturday. 

T 833 - What do you call the previous Saturday? — The Saturday before the 
Sunday that I spoke of. 

1 334. The day before ? — Yes. The day before that I met a Lawrence Kelly, a 
butclier in Limerick, and a town councillor. He was a very active member of 
Major Gavin’s committee, and he was proceeding from a meeting of that committee 
when he accosted me in the street- 

1335. Mr. Bai'Ty."] How do you know^ that? — He stopped me and, I do not 

doubt it, he asked me 

Mr. Barry."] It is a question for the Committee how far this is evidence. 

The statement made by a gentleman coming from a meeting of Major Gavin’s 
committee. 

The Chairman.] The question may be put. 

Wilness^ Mr. Kelly accosted me in the street, nearly opposite Creuse’s hotel. 

1336. Mr. Slade.] That is the great hotel which we all go to when we go to 
Limerick? — Yes, and a very good one too. He asked me if I was really serious 
in going on with tl:e contest. I stated I was ; and he then said, You had better 
not, for we have determined to get up a religious cry that will hunt you and all 
belonging to you into the Shannon.” 

1337. He is a butcher, you say? — He is. 

1338. Is he one of the men known by the name of pig-jobbers ? — He is not a 
pig-jobber. 

1 329. Has he connexion with the pig-jobbers r — Throughout this election he 
was connected with them. 

1 340. That was the first intimation, in the streets, that you would be driven into 
the Shannon if you ventured to contest it with Major Gavin ? — I stated my belief 
that he would fail in getting up that religious excitement, because no act of mine, 
either in Parliament or out of it, could ever be adduced as offensive or injurious to 
the Catholics. I invariably assisted tlie Catholic Members of the House in their 
movements. 

1341. Yon stated this in your self-protection ? — Idid. He said, “Thatisofno 
consequence. We will designate you the blackest Orangeman that ever thirsted 
for the blood of the Catholics, to serve our purposes.” 

1341*. Tliat was the butcher? — Yes. 

1342. Whrtt was your reply to such Christiau-like language? — I was shocked 
with the violence of his language and manner j and I said, remonstrating with 
him, “You surely know that is not true ?” 

1343. About tile character he gave you ? — Yes, about the blackest Orangeman. 

1344. What did he say to that ? — He said, “ No matter; to serve our purpose 
we will do it. I know it is not true, but it serves our purpose, and wb will do it.” 

1345* We will produce the placard you refer to. State as near as you can the 
contents of it? — I could not state the contents of it, becaaseit was a very long 
placard. 

147 — Sess. 2. F4 1346. This 
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1346. This is not it {-pointing to one on the table) 'i — No; the commencement 
of it was referring, in a great decree, to a breach of compact; and it concluded 
by asking the Catholic electors of Limerick whether they were going to hand over 
their city to a handful of bigots, telling them they were four to one. 

] 347. The Catholics were four to one ? — Yes. 

1348. That is pretty nearly true, 1 believe? — Yes. 

1340. Itwas on Sunday, the 17th, when this placard appeared? — Yes. 

1350. After that did you proceed with your canvass tor any length of time 
before you met with any serious opposition? — No; I observed directly the greatest 
possible re!igiou.s excitensent among the lower orders of the people. 

■ 135^- Was this among the lower orders who were non-electors ? — Both. 

1352. Both electors and non-electors? — Yes ; I was frequently assailed, par- 
ticularly in the old town, with threats and abusive language, calling me “ Souper,” 
and various other names ; “ Blue gut,” and other pretty little terms of that kind 
applied to Protestants. 

1353. What were the threats that were used ? — The threats that were used 
were, that I was pelted. 

1354' That was an act done? — I was threatened with all kinds of violence if 
I attempted to persist. 

1355. Do you specify any particular thing they said they would do to you or 
cause to be done to you? — Every kind of violence. 

1356. Mr. Surely you might specify it? — They often told me they 

would break ray head. 

1357. Mr. Slade.] That is something, you know? — They suggested I should 
be thrown over the bridge. 

1358. They threatene'd you should be thrown over the bridge ? — The cry used 
to be, “ There he is, the souper ; throw him over the bridge.” 

t359‘ Now, perhaps, you will be kind enough to translate “souper”?— I 
cannot translate “ souper.” 

1360. What was the meaning conveyed by that word to your mind? — I believe 
originally the term was used towards those who, for proselyting purposes, as 
alleged, gave nourishment fo the poor people during the distressed times. 

1361. Mr. Phinn.] The Bible readers, isit.not? — And all others ; people made 
up collections for soup ; that was how the term became soupers. . 

1362. Mr. Slade.] During the famine the accusation was, that the Protestants 
gave soup to Catholics to proselyte and make them change their religion ? — 
Yes, and now the term is generally applied to Protestants. 

1363. It is now a term of opprobrium, generally applied to Protestants ? — Yes. 

1364. Anri it was applied to you : “ There goes tlie souper; throw him over 
the bridge ” ? — Yes. 

1365. Did you hear your brother’s account of the breach of arrangement or 
agreement between you and the major ? — I did. 

1 366. Is that correct ? — It was correct, according to my brother’s statement ; I 
know nothing of the arrangement between my brother and Major Gavin. 

1367. As far as you know, itwas correct? — I must take my brother’s state- 
ment- 

1368. The arrangement was made between your brother and the major, and 
not you ? — Yes. 

1369. You know nothing about it, except what was reported to you by your 
brother ? — Nothing. 

1370. I believe there had been a letter written by you to Mr. Roche, had there 
not? — Yes. 

1 371 . And I believe the substance of that letter was, you would retire in favour 
of Major Gavin? — ^The substance of that letter was, I had planned suqh an ar- 
rangement as Mr. Roche proposed with Mr. O'Donnell, and would settle it with 
the major himself in person. I was then advised it would be unwise and unsafe 
for me to meddle directly with matters in which money was concerned; and I did 
not interfere further in the arrangement, my brother merely telling me an arrange- 
ment was made. 

1372. Then the whole matter wasjeftby you in the hands of your brother? — 
It was; the day after Major Gavin’s friends called on me in pursuance of that 
arrangement to retire. 

'373* I ask you, as a gentleman, did you consider yourself entirely exonerated 
from any engasement you had entered into with Major Gavin ? — I did, and I 

trusted 
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trusted to my own opinion. I met Mr. Russell and two intimate friends of Major 
Gavin’s the day after I refused to resign, and I told them it was a question of 
honour, and I would leave it to the arbitration of any two honourable men, and 
pledge myself to abide by their decision. 

1374. And were any two honourable gentlemen named? — Never. 

1375. And I believe yon were subsequently told by your brother that Major 
Gavin refused to pay the money he had undertaken to do, which you had spent 
in the election? — Yes; before I commenced an active canvass, he informed me 
to that effect. 

1376. The Major tendered the money after you had pledged yourself to go to 
the poll ?~No; I had gone to a considerable extent in committing myself with 
rny own friends, and \vl)eia he found that by my retiring he would bae no other can 
didate to oppose him, but w'ouid merely insure himself to walk over the ground. 

1377* So you proceeded with your canvass ?— I was obliged to give up a per- 
sonal canvass of the districts in the old town in consequence of the violence 
offered to me when I attempted to go into it. 

1378. Is the old town part of the Irish Town and part of the English Town? 
—Yes. 

t379- The new town is N ew Town Parry ? — Yes; then I could only canvass 
the Irish Town through Mr. Gamble, who was very active for me, going amongst 
them at night. 

13S0. Can you tell the Committee the result ultimately of your canvass, 
whether it was a successful canvass or not, notwithstanding this opposition ? — It 
was so successful that I had not the slightest doubt of being returned if I could 
have a free election. 

1381. Have you any document which you can refer to showing the accuracy 
of that statement ?~I have. 

1382. Produce it? — Here is a list of the electors. 

1383. Mr. Phinn.'] Is that from a personal canvass of your own? — Partly. 

Mr. Phinn^ Then I must object to anything that is not done by yourself. 

Mr. Slade^\ If my friend objects to my verifying the .statement of my wit- 
nesses, 1 am satisfied. 

Mr. Phinn.'] Whatever the witness can speak of his own knowledge to is 
legitimate evidence. 

I will explain to the Committee how I arrived at tha conclusion. 
Every evening, after the canvass, which, in consequence of the peculiar circum- 
stanck of the case, was conducted as quietly as possibly, and by different parlies, 
acting in different districts, we met at night, and every one who had received 
promises was ticked off by me in this book; and from that I got at an idea of 
how I stood with the constituency. My brother canvassed for me. Mr. Gamble, 
as 1 have stated, was the only person who had canvassed Irish Town for me. 
Other friends canvassed other districts in which they had influence; and on 
meeting at night the result was ticked off, as I have stated. 

1384. Mr. Slade.] I ask you the general result of your canvass; was it, as 
you said, such as to leave you no doubt, if you had a fair and free election, you 
would be returned ?— I had none. 

1385. Now, during the election, of rather during the nomination day and the 
election day, did you see a vast mob of persons? — I did during the nomination day; 
there was an enormous mob of persons occupying the w hole area of the lower part of 
the Court House. They were more violent than any mob of the kind that I had 
ever witnessed, and 1 have witnessed .some very violent elections. They were 
acting evidently under orders from Major Gavin’s friends, and I will state my reasons 
for that conviction : because there were several people in this mob who were 
armed with a peculiar and novel kind of weapon for such proceedings — whistles. 
And directly 1 attempted to speak, an agent of Major Gavin’s put his finger to his 
mouth, and away would go the whistles, and I could not be heard at all. That 
scene, which I think was never exceeded in violence or uproar, la^d three 
hours and a quarter, while I stood upon the hustings enrleavouringX? make 
myself heard, and had sticks thrown at me. I was covered with spittle from the 
friends of Major Gavin about me; they used to spit on their fingers, and throw it 
at me. 

^ 1386. Is that the Irish way of proceeding ? — I never saw it done before. 

^147— Sess. 2. G 1387. I hope 
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1387. I hope we shall never see it again ^ — I hope so most sincerely. Ac one 

time they made a rush, fo tear down the pillars of the g-allery in which my friends 
were assembled ; and the high sheriff was obliged to order a strong patrol of 
police to surround the pillars. There uas an immediate rush of my friends to the 
back of the gallery, clinging to the windows, and anything they could to escape bv 
if the gallery fell. ’ 

1388. You know soniething of Limerick and Limerick elections? — 1 do a 
great deal. 

1380. Was this a hired mob?— I cannot answer that question, but I believe it 
was. The reason I believe this to be a hired mob was because I saw them led by 
people who had offered their services to me for money; and on mv refusing to 
retain them, they went immediately to the other side, and I do not believe they 
worked for nothing. 

1390. Was Mr. O’Donnell the agent of the major ? — He was. 

1 391 . Had he in the last contest been your agent ? — He bad. 

1392. Had he on that occasion suggested to you to hire a mob ? 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question. 

The Committee were of opinion it could not be put. 

1393; Mr. Slade.'] Did you on this occasion have a hired mob with you I I 

was obliged to have a few stout men I could depend upon, not more than a dozen, 
for the purpose of walking alter me, to. prevent me from be from being a.ssaulted. 

1304. Was that body-guard absolutely necessary ? — I thought it was, and so 
would you if you had been there. 

1395- Did you say there were sticks thrown at you ? — Yes. 

1396. And spittle flung from their fingers r — Yes. 

1397- nomination day, did you .see, yourself, any acts of violence? — 

Nothing but the threat, and the consequent rush at the pillar of the gallery, to pull 
it down. o j f 

1398- was while you were all speaking? — While we were trying to 

speak. ^ ° 

1399. Did you see any positive act of intimidation?—! saw the usual acts that 
always go on at such periods ; men shouting and brandishing sticks, and raising 
their cry, There’s Major Gavin; down, Spaigln !” 

1400. After the nomination, did you see the Major r— We remained in the 
couri-liouse until Major Gavin and the great majority of the crowd went on with 
him ; we then left, and went to my committee-room, surrounded by dragoons. 

1401. Was that necessary ? — Ii was. 

1402. Were they the regulars ?— The 3d Light Dragoons. 

1403. Was there a squadron there: — I believe there was a troop, Captain 
Murphy s troop. 

1 404. Now I will take you to the day of the election, Wednesday, 6th of May ; 
ave you got a plan of the city of Limerick? — I made one yesterday, which I 

?dea Committee this morning; it is not quite correct, but gives a good 

1405. You see there is the IrUb Town, the English Town, and New Town 

Parry r — Yes. ^ ’ 

1406. Just point out where your voters were ?— The localily of Endish Town 

IS the other side of that fronting the Shannon, which, separatin'^ from the other 
booy of the river, makes what is called the King’s Island ; this portion of the 
ancient city of Limerick, which was at one time fortified, was called the Irish 
iown, and all along the back of the river stretches the new town or New Town 
Parry. ’ 

1407. Were there four or five polling places in the New Town Parry?— There 

were lour. •' 



140 . During the w-hole of the election, as far as you know, was that part of 
the town perfectly quiet ?— It uas as quiet as elections usually, with the excep- 
tion ot the market booth, where I saw a great deal of noting ; during the election 
three or the polling-booths were very quiet. 

1409. Was there any difficulty or obstruction in the way of vour voters coining 
to poll at those places ? — 1 saw none. 

1410. As regards the market booth, tell us what passed under your own 
observation ? — I went to the market booth ; it was a very small low room. I do 
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not know who the inagist' ate in command was ; but whoever he was, he did not 
keep the same order that there mii»ht have been done w ith the force at his com- 
mand ; and all iiry friends were liable to injury and attack in the neighbourhood 
of that booth during the latter part of the day. 

1411. Were liable? — I saw from the corner of the street myself several riots, 
squabbling, dragging the voters and my friends, going on in the immediate neigh- 
bourliood of that booth. 

1412. Did you see any actual violence at the market booth before the poll 
closed? — Yes; about tltree o’clock I went into a lane nearly opposite that booth, 
to see a man named Kase, a veterinary surgeon, vvho had prounsed to vote for 
me ; and he said he would go with me whenever I came ; that was late in the 
day. 

1413. I ask you to tell the Committee of anything that took place at Matthew’s 
Bridge? — As soon as I was recognized by the crowd immediately about the 
bootli, they called out my name, with the usual cry, “ There he is, the Souper j” 
and they rushed up the lane after me, crushed me up against the wall close below 
Kase’s gate, braudishing sticks within an inch of my head. I endeavoured to 
defend myself as well as I could ; and when I had been there half a minute, a 
party of police came up the street at a double, and they all ran away, 

1414. What then became of Kaser — I went to inquire of Kase, and I found 
his fainily in the greatest state of trepidation, and I could not find Kase ; a lad 
told me he had been hid, and could not be seen. 

1415. Did Kase. vote? — He did not vote. 

1416. Will you tell the Committee if you were fortunate enough to find Kase ? 
— I could not find Kase. 

1417. Did you find him afterwards? — After the election, I did. 

1418. On that day ? — No, I never stirred out after the election; one day I 
was not able. 

1419. Then the market booth was the only one at which you saw anything like 
riot and disturbance? — The only one in that part of the town ? 

1420. Yes. Was it in the early part of the polling-day that the placard calling 
upon the Catholics to unite, and for ever; down with the Protestant ascendancy, 
was first fixed on the wall ? — I went out on horseback early on the polling-day, 
and found in every direction that placard posted, and I saw men on the point of 
posting it. It commenced in this way : “ Catholics of Limerick, unite now and 
for ever. Down with Protestant ascendancy. Down with Spaight and the 
Orange jury-packed Government of Lord Derby.” 

1421. You then went away ? — I then proceeded home, knowing very well what 
was before me. 

Mr. Pkinn objected to this inode of giving the evidence. 

The Witness.] I have stated a fact, this this placard called upon the people 
to down with me, and I thought I should be downed. 

1422. Mr. Slade.] I am entitled to ask, what did you apprehend from that? — 

I appreliended peisoual violence. 

1423. Mr, Phinn.] And you did not get it? — And I did not get it. 

1424. Mr. Slade.] You say you went home ? — I did. 

1425. UiJ to 12 o’clock, was there anything beyond calling the names, throw- 
ing, and hooting, did you ohserve ? — No. 

1426. I believe the bund was parading? — On my way home I saw the band at 
Mr. O’Donnell’s door. 

1427. Point out the part where the band was? — George-street the main avenue 
down to Matthew Bridge, and Mr, O’DonneU’s house is in that; it was not. in 
George-street. 

1428. Up to 12 o’clock, were you in the majority on the poll? — Yes. 

1429. A substantial majority? — Yes, 

1430. Can you tell us about liow much ? — The returns came in to me and my 
brother after one o’clock, when I was 34 a*head. 

1431. Comynittce..] Not a-heacl of Russell ? — No; the contest was between 
me and Major Gavin, Russell being at the head of both. 

, 1432. Mr. Slade.] Russell was a long way, safe? — Yes. 

1433. About that time, between twelve and one, did you see Major Gavin 
on horseback, accompanied by a large mob? — I did. 
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1434. What coloured horse was he riding? — He was riding a white liorse. 

1435. Was that a very conspicuous animal?— A very conspicuous animal* an 
Arab steed. 

1436. What number of people do you suppose accompanied Major Gavin ? 

I met liim several times, accompanied by crowds varying from 50 to 500. 

1437. Were the crowds calculated to inspire terror in peaceable people? 

They were calculated to inspire terror to any one whose name was known to be 
opposed to Major Gavin. 

1438. Did you find any difficulty in getting to the booth between twelve and 
one? — Up to 12 o’clock I found not much difficulty, beyond salutations and 
abuse wherever I went, and a little crowd about the booth. 

1439- point out to the Committee where Patrick-street is? — It *is a 

continuation of George-street, leading towards Matthew Bridge. There is 
George-street down as low as that {‘pointing on the map), and Patrick-street com- 
mences, Rutland-street in the same line, and connects it immediately with the 
bridge. 

1440. Were you in Patrick-street between one and two o’clock? — I was. 

1441. Were you in a car? — I was on a car. 

1442. As you went, up Patrick-street, did you meet a mob? — I was going up 
Patrick-street, when I met a band accompanied by a large mob, manv of them 
carrying green boughs, and shouting and hallooing, coming down Patric^k-street. 

3443. Was the Major there ? — No. 

The Committee.'] About what time was this? 

Mr. Slade.] Half-past one. 



Witness.] As I came up towards the crowd there were loud cries of “ There 
he is; there he is.” My man pulled up the horse to a walk, and pulled on one 
side to see if they would pass by; but as soon as the mob came up, those who 
were carrying long green boughs in their hands struck the horse on the head. 
She was a violent animal; she plunged a little about. I stood up on the car to 
endeavour to recognise, if possible, the ringleaders, or any person in this mob, 
and tbe moment I did so I was seized by the legs. 

3444. By the mob? — Yes. 

1445. 1 believe you were then in considerable danger? — Yes, I thought so. 

1446. And some shopkeeper rushed out for your protection? — The^’horse was 
alarmed and plunged in through the band, and the crowd gatliered round me, 
striking me on the head and shoulders with those boughs, which I endeavoured 
to ward off with my arms. 

1447. Were you on the ground? — I was standing on the ground. 

1448. You did not fall ? — I did npt, and I jumped down when I was pulled. 

^449* come to your assistance ? — When this was going on a shop- 

keeper rushed out, crying “ Shame, boys, shame,” and they desisted for the 
moment. 

1450. Did you make your way to your car? — I then struggled as well as I 
cculd through the crowd to reach the car, and when I nearly reached the car 
1 observed several men stooped for stones. 

stones thrown at you? — Just as I was getting at the car a 
volley of stones was thrown on me, and some struck me. 

u ‘"‘I’' suffer?— One struck the dashboard of the car, another 

broke the hind panel out of it, and one struck me a severe blow on the shoulder. 

^^53- IS was the time the polling was going on? — Half-past one, I believe. 

1454- Do you know if at that lime the Riot Act was read?— I do not 
know It. 

14.55- The Riot Act was read at two, and this was about half-past one i— Yes. 
r I j attacked from where Mr. Craw- 

ford told us Mr Bell stood, and read the Riot Act?— I was not here when Mr. 
Crawford gave his evidence. 

1457- Mr. PAwm.] He said it was at the Matthew Bridge? — Where I was 
beaten was about 200 yards from the Matthew Bridge ; the crowd went in that 
direction after I had escaped. 

1458. Mr. Slade.'] I believe on account of the treatment you had received, on 
the car for the remainder of the day you desisted from riding ?— I did not like to 
wa*a°iot*afe'''^ ^ thought either myseif or the horse would be hurt ;Jit 
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1459. For the remainder of the day did you remain on foot? — Yes, 1 did. 

1460. Did you have reports made to you from time to time as to the treatment 
that your voters were receiving from the mob? — I did. 

1461. Did you have a report about a man called Johnson? — 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question. 

1462. Mr. Slade^ I will put it in this way : Did you receive a report from 

Johnson, and did yon in consequence of that go to a man called Hayes, and in 
what state did you find Hayes ?— Mr. Langley, who is a friend of mine, stated 
to me 

Mr. Phinn objected. 

1463. Mr. Slade.'] Did he state something to you ? — He did. In consequence 
of what he stated ; of course, I must tell you wbat he stated. 

1464. Tell us wliat you did, and then we will infer what he said? — I went 
with him to Mr. Dixon’s office, where a voter named William Hayes was. 

1465. Tell us how you found Hayes? — I found Hayes seated in the office 
very much terrified, and apparently shaken, and in great fear; he was an elderly 
man. I asked what was the matter, and he stated that he was attacked by the 
mob. In consequence of the communication 1 received from Mr. Langley, I 
went to see Mr. Hayes ; as I tell you, I found him much terrified; I offered him 
military escort to make a second attempt to poll, in consequence of the treatment 
that he received at the first attempt. 

1466. The Chairman.] What was that treatment? — He was severely beaten. 

1467. Mr. Slade.] Did he appear so ? — He did ; there was no mistake about 
it. 

1468. Did you after that receive a report about a man called Henry Howell? 
— I did. 

1469. Did you go to his house? — I did. 

1470. Did you find a large mob about his house ? — I did. 

1471. What time in the day was this? — It was, I think, between two and 
three o’clock. 

1472. Was Howell a promised voter to you? — He was. 

2473. Teli the Committee how you found the mob; what M’ere they doing ? — 

I found the mob collected about the house. I forced my way into the house, 
and I heard them repeatedly say they would tear the house down if he dared to 
vote for me. 

1474. Jn what state was Hewlett ? — He was hid, so his wife stated to me. 

1475. Could you find him? — I could not. 

1476. When did you find him ? — After it. 

1477. How soon ? — Not until after the election. 

1478. Have you ascertained whether the promised voter Hewlett voted for 
you ? — He did not vote for me. 

1479. all? — He voted for Russell. 

1480. Did you go to the bouse of a man called Thomas Low ? — I did. 

1481. When was that? — That was early, before I was attacked myself. 

1842. At that time was there any excitement or riot at the election? — ^Not 

more than the usual excitement in that part of tbe town. 

1483. What part of the town was that ?— In Upper Henry-street. Thomas 
Lowe lives in Lower Cecil-street. 

1484. Is that in the new town ? — Yes. 

1485. He had been employed by you for many years? — He had been sailing 
for us in our slnps for many years. 

2486. And promised to vote for you ? — He did ; he would not go out with me 
to vote, because he said if lie was seen with me he would be attacked, but be 
would go by himself. 

1487. You afterwards found he voted for Major Gavin? — He did. 

2488. Did Lowe tell you he voted for Major Gavin through fear? — He did. 

1489. You say you had seen Major Gavin mounted on this while horse ? — 
Several times. 

2490. Tell the Committee how often, before the close of the poll, you had 
seen Mujor Gavin mounted on this horse, accompanied by a very large body of 
men r — I cannot tell the exact number of times I saw him, but I saw him four or 
five times. 

147— -Sess. 2. G3 1491* I'i 
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1491. In bodies varying from 50 to 5 ^ 0 ’' — Yes. 

1492. Were they atmcd with those green houghs? — Several of them bad boughs 
and several had sticks, and several women. 

1493. Do you know what the Major called those bodies of men? 

1494. Mr. Phinn.] Did you hear him?— Yes, I did hear him make a statement 
about his supporters, in which he called them his “ irregulars and they were 
called his irregulars all through the election. 

1495. Mr. ^lacle.] Did you see at the head of them either of the men who had 
offered their services to you as leaders of the mob r — I cannot recollect. 

1496. Neither then nor the day of nomination? — I saw them on the day of 
nomination. 

1497. Leading on the mob against you? — Yes. 

5498. The men who had offered to you their services ? — Yes. 

1499. At one time, when the Major wits with this body of irregulars, had you 
to turn down a street to avoid tlieuj? — I did. 

1500. Where was you ? — I was walking up George’s-street. 

1501. And you went down a side street, to avoid the Major and his irregulars? 
— Yes, I did- 

{.502. That was to save yourself, I suppose ?--Yes, I had had enough. 

1503. Have you told us anything about Case? — I have. 

1504. Did you see any windows in houses broken ?— Yes. 

1.505. Will you tell us where ? - -About four o'clock I gave up any further 
attempt to proceed with polling. 

150b. Was that in consequence of a message you received from your brother ? 
It-was in consequence of having 6r.st ascertained tliat a great many of my most 
active friends had been beaten and refused to go on, and also having received a 
messaife from ray brother that he also was beaten, and de.siring me on no account 
to attempt to go to poll for myself. 

1507. Did you, in fact, poll or not? — did not. 

1508. Did you refrain from polling for yourself, as you were entitled to do,, for 
fear of actual violence ?~I did at that stage of the day, I might have voted in 
the morniny. 

1509. Were you able to put your name on the cars? — No. 

1510. Why not?— Because it would be endangering the lives of those who went 
with them. 

' 151 1. And endangering the cars ? — Most decidedly. 

1512. Would this fairly represent a car after it had gone through the ordeal 
of carrying your voters {a photograph was laid h^ore the Committee) 1 — Yes, 

15 > 3 - When you saw any of these windows broken by the stones, was the 
Major with the mob? — I bad gone up about four, having given up any intention 
of proceeding with the election, and determined to look for redress elsewhere; I 
felt very sick and weak from the blow I had received on my back, and I laid down 
in the trout room. I think I had been laying down three-quarters of an hour or 
so, when I heard the usual mode of the Major’s irregulars, and I immediately got 
up, and desired the ladies in the room to go up stairs more out of the reach of 
stones, and I myself proceeded to close the shutters for the purpose of saving 
pictures and furniture in the room, and followed them up-stairs to the third storey ; 
looked out of the window, and saw the Major on hi.s white horse, surrounded by 
hisirregulars and the band at his heels ; and just as the great mass of them came 
to our house they yelled frightfully, and a volley of stones came simultaneously at 
the three lower storeys, one stone striking one of the ladies in the room in which 
I wasj the top storey. 

1514. Was the result that all the windows in the lower storey were broken ? — 
•1 watched the Major, and he never appeared to remonstrate, or to notice in. the 
slightest degree against the outrage. 

1515- The Committee.] Do you say this was at four or one o’clock? — That 
was after I had returned home at four o’clock, and I had been lying down for 
three quarters of an hour. 

1516, Mr. Slade.] Do you think it was after five; after the close of the poll? 
— 1 believe it was. 



It was arranged the examination of the Witness should be proceeded with 
in the morning. 

The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 

Phinn 
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Mr. Phinn stated to the Committee that amon^i the witnesses for the j. Upaighi, Esq. 

Sitting Member they proposed to call Mr. Monsclf, a Member of The House; 

that gentleman M’as anxious to leave town, and with the permission of the i August 1859. 
Committee, tlie petitioners assenting, lie proposed de bene esse to e.^aniine 
Mr. Monsell at that time. 

The Committee assenting, — 

The Right \iox\on\-Ah\z William Monsell, m . p ., sworn; Examined by 
Mr. Phinn. 



15* 7- YOU are Member, we know, for the county of Limerick ? — Yes. 

1.518. Were you in the city on the day of the polling? — Yes; I got there 
somewhere about one, or iiaif-past one. 

1519. Did you go for the purpose of recording your vote ? — Yes. 

1520. Who did you vote for? — I voted for Russell and Major Gavin. 

1521. Where did you vote? — I voted at, 1 think, the Henry-street Ward; it 
was the ward at that part of the road which is nearest to the Ascaton-road. 

1522. Newtown Perry is it ? — Yes. 

*523* You voted there about one o’clock ? — One to half-past. 

1524. Had you any difficulty in going up to vote ? — 'Not the least. 

152.5. How long did you stay in the town ? — I stayed until, I think, about half 
an hour after the polling was over. 

1526. That would be half-past five? — Half-past four or five. 

1527. How were you occupieti between the time you voted and the lime you 
quitted the town ? — 1 went round, I think, to almost all the polling places. . ’ 

1528. You have had experience in elections at Limerick? — Yes. 

^529. Comparing it with former ones, was it a quiet or unquiet day? — It was 
exceedingly quiet. 

153^' Were you at the Market-house poll, William and Thomas-street ? — 
I wjis at them all. 

i53_i* Did you see any obstruction offered to voters, or any difficulty in people 
recording their votes ? — Not the slightest. 

1532. Were you in company A’ith any of the authorities of the town; did you 
see the mayor or the sheriff, or any of those people, or the stipendiary magistrate ? 

I think I saw the mayor and the stipendiary magistrate near Matthew Bridge, 
as 1 was going to the court-house. 

t533- Hid you see any quantity of troops under arms ? — I think not. 

■R/T actually staying with Mr. Lloyd, who was the proposer of 
Mr. Spaight? — I uent to his house that evening. 

1535- To pass the night? — Yes. 

153^* You had some converpation with him about the election? — I would 
refer it to the Chairman ; 1 do not think that is quite a fair question to ask. 

^537* Did he make any complaint to you abuui misconduct at the election, or 
that It was lost by misconduct ?— Mr. Lloyd is a very intimate friend of mine, 
and we talked over the election, but I w’ould much rather not say what he said 
to me. 

^.538. Mr. Lloyd was in the town all the time? — I really do not know. 

1539* Wliere did you meet him to go? — ^1 did not go in his carriage with him ; 
I went to his house. 

1 540- Did you see him in the town ; or perhaps you had a previous invitation ? 
— Yes. 



1541. Did you see Mr. Spaight in the course of the day r — I saw Mr. William 

Spaight when I was going to poll ; whether I saw Mr. James Spaight durina the 
day, I am not quite certain. ‘ ® 

1542. Were you aware of the circumstances of the election ; I believe there 
were a large quantity of Mr. Ball’s friends? — Yes. 

1543. Did you number yourself among them ?— No, I did not; I did not 
number myself among the friends of one or the other. 



Right Hon. 

W, Monsell, m . p . 



Cross-examined by Mr. Welsby. 

1544. Which way did you come into the city?— I came in by the Bruff road ; 
you probably have it on your map. 

147—Sess. 2. 0 4 1545. At 
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Right Hon 1545 - -A-t what time did you vote ? — I think about half-past one or two. 

W. Monsell, 1546. Which booth did you next go to, and when? — I went next, I think 

down the town to a booth which is in Thomas-street. 

1 August 1859. 1547. But what time were you there?— I really could not say the time accu- 

rately. 

1548. I do not tie you to five minutes or about? — I dare say a quarter of an 
hour, or thereabouts. 

1549. You did not hear the Riot Act read ? — No. 

1550. Did you happen to go into Broad-street at all, which abuts on Ball’s 
Bridge?— Yes. 

1551. What time were you there ?— I suppose I must have been there about 
half an hour afterwards, between two and three o’clock. 

1552. Did you ever see Major Gavin on horseback in the course of that day? 
— I saw him certainly once on liorseback, and that was very near the time when 
the polling was closing; whether I saw him before that I am not quite certain. 

1553 ' Do yoo recollect where you saw him before that ? — I saw him in Upper 
Mallow-street. 

■J554. Was he accompanied by any number of persons I — There was nobody 
with him at all. 

^555* 1^0 yo^ know whether he was going to the court-house to learn the 
ultimate state of the poll? — I do not know at all ; I do not think he was riding, 
as far as I recollect, in the direction of the court-house. 

1556. You saw no crowd anywhere, I presume? — I saw very large crowds 
indeed ; numerous crowds. 

1557. Where? — There was a large crowd where I stood in Henry -street. 
I think there was a large crowd in Thames-street, and also in St. John’s-squai’e 5 
and, I think, in Broad-street. Clearly in that part of the town. 

1558. Was there not a lar ge crowd near Mathew Bridge, where the Court 
House was ? — I do not think there was ; I am not certain. 

1559. Can you undertake to remember there was no crowd there at all? — 
I cannot undertake to say that. 

1560. You saw nothing, in fact, of the military charging, or the police charging ? 
— Nothing of the kind. 

1561. Should you be surprised to hear evidence has been given to that effect; 
that about two, or half-past two, the police and military charged over that bridge, 
with fixed bayonets? — From anything I saw myself (which is all I can speak of), 
I should be much surprised. 

1562. Or that the Riot Act was read? — I should be. 

Re-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

1563. It appeared to you all very quiet before that time ? — Very quiet indeed. 

1,564. I suppose there is always a large crowd at elections for Limerick? — 

Always. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[The Committee adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 
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Marih, 2® dh Augusti, 1859. 



J. M. GASKELL, Esq,., in the Chair. 



The Names of the Committee were called over; all present. 



James Spaight, Esq., recalled ; further Examined by Mr. Bourhe. 

1565. DO you know Mr. O’Donnell ? — I do. 

15C6. Had Mr. O’Donnell in your presence any conversation with your 
brother? — He had. 

1567. About what time was that? — I think it was on Wednesday 13th, or 
Thursday the 14th April; I believe it was Wednesday. 

1568. Can you tell ns what took place then? — He was one of the three who 
came to propose to me that I should retire. 

1569. Who were the other two? — Mr. Roche and Dr. Kane, a friend of 
Major Gavin’s; I recollect Mr. O’Donnell urging my brother very much about 
my withdrawing, and my brother first stated it would be impossible for me, 
situated as I was with my own friends and supporters ; that Major Gavin had 
refused to carry out the arrangement when it miglit have been done, and that he 
had incnrred considerable expense at the present election ; not expense abso- 
lutely, but liability to exj)ense ; advertisements were out, attorneys were retained, 
and though no absolute money had been paid, we W'ere liable for it. 

1570. Did he say anything about 

Mr. Phinn.l We had better have what he did say. 

1571. Mr. Bourke.'\ Tell us anything else he said; anything about having 
engaged people ? — Nothing, except as to the attorneys and advertisements ; we 
were liable then to a considerable expense. 

1572. Did he mention any sum? — I do not recollect the exact sum he men- 
tioned. 

1573* Now, on tlic day of the polling, did you see any of the Catholic 
clergy after two o’clock take much part in the proceedings of the election ? — 
I did. 

1574. Who were they?— 

Mr. P7«'w;i[.] I do not find any clergyman charged here with undue influ- 
ence; there is no one named in the list, 

Mr. Bourke.'] It is part of the general case. 

The Chairman stated the Committee thought the question might be put. 

The Witness^ If I recollect correctly, one of the Catholic clergy is charged 
in the list delivered in; the Rev. Mr. Ryan. 

1575 - Ml*. Bourke.] Tell us what part you saw the Catholic clergy take in the 
election after two o’clock ? — During my canvass ? 

1576. Mr. Pkinn.] You are asked after two o’clock on the polling day ?— It is 
necessary for me to explain. 

1577. Answer the question of your counsel ; you are a party in this case? — 
I did see them actively engaged in going about in cars, bringing up voters in the 
latter part of the day. 

The Chair)7ian.] You will not go into any unnecessary detail about this, 

Mr. Bourke.] No, Sir. 

1.578- You told us yesterday you had reason to expect, from tlie promises you 
had received, that you wouhi have won the election r — I did. 

^579- Will yoii tell us the grounds for that expectation? — The number of 
147 — Sess. 2. H promises 
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J. Esq. promises in the first instance, and then a subsequent examination of the lists 

anc] the fact that of over lOO voters who had promised me, about half of them 

a August 1859. voted against me, and the other half did not vote. 

By tlie Committee."] Have you a list of unpolled voters? 

Mr. Bourkc.] We have not got it. 

The Chairman'.] The Committee would like to have the information to- 
nK)rrow. 

1580. Mr. Bourhe.] Now, did you have any difficulty in getting witnesses over 
here? — I did find great difticuhy. 

1.581. In what way did you find it; explain to tiie Committee the difficulties' 
you have had ? — By their representation to me of the danger they would incur if 
they attempted to give evidence against Miijor Gavin. 

1582. Be a little more specific, if you please, how on that point ? — David 
... Meany, of Broad-street, T was anxious to produce; he entreated me motto 

- . — involve him further irr it, as be was already nearly ruined since the election. 

Mr. objected to matters being gone into which occurred two months 

subsequent to the election. 

'Chairman .] The Committee think it not desirable to go into these 
details, if it is possible to avoid them. If Meany’s evidence was necessary, 
a direct application contd be made for the purpose ; but we cannot go into 
the reasons, vvhy the witness could not produce him. 

, The Witness.] That is not quite correct; I could have produced him if 

1 Ivad served him with a w-avram ; hu-t I did not wish to do so, seeing the 
state the man was in. 

1583. We can hardly go info the reasons ? — I abstained from suimnoning 
Meany from seeing the state the man was in ; when he spoke to me, he burst into 
tears. 

1584. M.T. Bourke.] Did you abstain from making the same request to other 
witnesses for the same reason ? — Yes. 

Cross-Examined by Ms. JPhinn. 

158.5- How many Speakei'^s warrants have you served ? — I cannot tell. 

1 586. Who is your agent ? — Messrs, lifilraes, Anton & Co. 

1587. Wiio is your agent in Limerick? — Mr. Barrington. 

1588. Is he here?— He is not. 

1589. Did you go yourself to the witnesses ? — What witnesses? 

1590. What witnesses ? the per.sons you say you wanted to bring over here ?— 
Tiiey came to me, 

1591. Did you go to them ? — I did not. 

1592. Not to one of tliem ? — I do not recollect. 

1593* Upon your oatli did you not go to Meany before ? — I did not. 

1594. Did he come to you — And I dare not go to him. 

•t 595 * Mhy uot ? — Because I should get my head broken very likely. 

• 1596- Where does he live ? — In Broad-street. 

* 597 * How often have you been down Croad-sfreet since the election ? — I was 
not in Broad-street since a considerable time before the election. 

159^’ I® it a little narrow street ? — It is not a narrow street ; it is the most 
considerable street in Irish Town. 

i'’ 599 ^* Tl)en you have not your agent here from Ireland ? — No. 
i6oo.' Have you and your brother managed this much? — No. 

1 6'0i . Who has got up the evidence for von ? — Mr. Shenper chiefly. 

1602. Who.isJie? — One of the partners of Holmes Sc 'Company’s firm. 

1603. Has he been to Ireland for the purpose ? — No. 

J604. Who did it in Ireiaml ? — Mr. Fagan. 

160,5. Is he your attorney ?— He acted as such for a lime. 

1606. When? — Previous to rliis Committee. 

^ xfiu". You told U.S of another gentleman who was your attorney? — Mr. Bar* 
ringtun conducled luy election. 

ifioS. Who has got up the evidence for this petition? — Mr. Fagan, 

16.09. 
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1609. No one else? — Not that I know of. J.Spiight, Esq. 

1610. You can tell whether you have employed anyone else ? I have not. ___ 

iGn. Is ?vli. Fajian here ? — He is not. aAugu&tibjg. 

1612. Why not?— Because he could not come; he is Crown solicitor, and he 
is engaged in the prosecution of the Phcenix people at Cork. 

1613. That is over long ago r~For that reason he wrote to me he was not able 
to come. 

1614. Then you have no one xvho has been engaged in getting up tliis case in 
Limerick over here ? — No. 

1615. Have you principally got it up yourself? — I have taken some trouble 
about it myself. 

1616. liave you taken a good deal of trouble in getting it up ; you and, your 
brother? — Not a great deal ; my. brother was abroad, he could not. 

1617. You have given us a list of persons unduly influenced h — -Yes. 

1618. Is Patrick Ryan over here? — He is. 

] 6 J Q. Are you going to call him ? — Yes. 

1620. Is Michael Hayes here? — He is not. 

1621. Why did you not summon him ? — I thought he would be in danger by 
coining. 

1622. Is Richard Allen here? — He is not. 

] 623. Is Robert Bull here ? — He is. 

1624, Is Thomas Law here ? — He is. 

1625. Is John Mascall here ? — He is. 

1026. Is John Cronin here? — One of the Cronin's is here. 

1627. Which of them? — Pat. 

1628. Mr. J. Spalght, we have had the pleasure of seeing; John M'Mahon ? 

— He 1ms been examined. 

1629. Daniel Cronin? — He has been examined. 

1630. William S()aight, yoar brother ? —Yes. 

1631. Richard Gamble has been examined? — ^Yes. 

1G32. David Johnston ; is he here? — ^He is. 

1633. And Patrick Cronin ?— Yes. 

1634. If these people can come, I want to know why the others could not? — 

Every case materially differs; some people live in a part wliere they are not 
subject f.o that intimidation ; and other people are too independent to submit 
to it. 

1635. Does Ryan live next door but one to Meany ? — I think not. 

1636. Will you swear he does not live in the same street ? — I swear lie does 
live in the same street. 

1637. And within two or three doors ? — It is close to it. 

1638. How often did you make overtures to hire mobs during the election? — 

Never. 

1639. Did you send in 300 people from Derry ? — I did not. 

7640. Or anybody on your behalf? — I believe not. 

1641. Will yon swear a great number of people did not come from Derry by 
the train on purpose to as.sist you in the election ? — I saw nobody ; but if you will 
allow me I will tell what I know ; after the nomination, when it was reported 
among my father's tenantry I I, ad been very ili-u.sed at the nomination, they 
volunteered their services to [irotect me at the election. 

1642. And how many came? — I believe nearly 400 started; and on my 
return from my lide on the morning of the election day, and after I had seen 
that inflammatory piaenrd, and could judge what the result would be, I sent a 
special engine to sliove the 400 men back again, knowing there would be dreadful 
bloodshed if they came in. 

1643. I ask you whether some magistrate did not interfere and represent to 
you the danger of these men. coming? — He did not. 

1644. Do you know Mr. Ushorne ? — I do. 

1645. represent it to you ? — He was one of the party to whom I made 
this statement, when I returned on tlie morning, of the danger tliat would accrue 
if these men came in in the excitement; and he was the person who sent the 
special engine to put them back. 

1646. Did not Mr. Ushorne represent to you the danger that would be incurred 
from bringing these men into the town ? — He agreed with me. 

1647. represent it to you?— He did not. 

747— Sess. 2. H2 1648, Will' 
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1648. Will you swear it? — Ido. 

1649. Who was present when the conversation took place? — My brother, 
Mr. Us'horne, and 1 ; when I came to breakfast. 

1650. Is Mr. Usliome over here ? — Me is not. 

1651. At the night of the election, had you a number of voters locked up in 
the Sailors’ Home? — I had not. 

1652. Were a quantity locked up there?— They were not. 

3 653. Were they in there ? — They were. 

1654. How many 1 — I cannot say. 

1655. By whose direction were they placed there?— I gave them the use of the 
house. 

1656. Was that a house built for public purposes ?— It was. 

1657. By public subscription ? — Yes, chiefly. 

3658. For a Sailors’ Home ? — Yes. 

1659. What control had you over it for your private purposes ?— Because the 
subscriptions were raised entirely by my exertions ; they 'vere not sufficient to 
pay the whole expense, and the building has never been yet devoted to the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

1660. So you used it for your purposes?— I had possession of it, and I have 
possession of it still. 

1661. Did you use it to put voters in ? — I did. 

1662. Were they persons brought from the rural districts ? — Chiefly from the 
rural districts. 

1663. Had not complaints been made to you that a house designed for public 
purposes had been used for your private purposes ; and secondly, you had people 
there who had promised Major Gavin? — ‘No. 

1664. Nothing of the kind occurred ?— Nothing of the kind ; the people in the 
Sailors’ Home came to me, several of them themselves, and represented that if 
they did not get a place of protection they would be dragged out of their beds 
and compelled to vote against me. 

1665. Were those people from the rural districts? — ^Yes. 

1666. Do you know of any one being taken from his bed in that way ?— I took 
good care of it. 

1667. Did you not bring them in so as to poll them early in the morning ?~I 
■did not bring them in. 

1668. Did you cause them to be broug'ht in ? — I did not. 

1669. Then how came they there the night before?— They came, of their own 
accord, to avoid violence. 

1670. What number? — I believe there were 50 or 60 ; I did not see them. 

1671. Have you any one of those here who came in to avoid violence, as you 
^ay?— I would not ask any man living in the rural districts to come and give 
evidence In this case. 

1672. Were any of them the Bisliop’s tenants? — I am not aware. 

1673. Out of the 50 or 60 men «ho voted for you and were placed in this 
home, do you mean to tell tlie Committee you are not aware whether any of them 
were not the Bishop’s tenants?— I do. 

1674. Had you canvassed them yourself r — Yes. 

1675. Had you been in communication with the Roman Catholic Bishop? 
Yes. 

] 676. Do you mean to undertake to state to the Committee you do not know 
whether any of these were the Bishop’s tenants r — I do not. 

1677. Were they supplied with porter at your instance? — I do not know. 

1678. Now, come? — They M-ere not supplied at my instance. 

1679. With your assent? — I could not assent to what I was not aware. 

1 G80. I ask you whether they were not treated with porter and other things to 
drink with your knowledge? — They were not. 

1681 . Have you had any bill brought to you for supplying them with drink ?— 
I never liad. 

1682. Has your brother? — I do not know. 

1683. Have you paid your expenses for the last election ? — I have not paid a 
farthing. 

1684. Have yon paid the accounts sent in ?— ‘I have not. 

1685. Who was your agent for that purpose ? — My brother. 

^ ^ ' 3686. That 
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- 1686. That takes us back to what my friend told us, about this agTeeraent of ,7. Spaight, Ksq. 
yours. I think you demanded 1,000/. from Major Gavin? — I did not. 

1687. Did your brother, -with your sanction and concurrence ?— He never con- a Augusi 1859. 
suited ine about it. 

1688. Did your expenses amount to 1,000 /. at the last election? — I do not 
know. 

i68g. You do not know? — No. 

1690. Have you paid nothing towards it? — My brother managed the entire 
expenses, and I never saw the accounts. 

i6gi. That is notan answer ; have you paid nothing towards it? — T have not. 

It was paid by our linn. 

1692. Isuppose you share in the payments? — I am quite sure I shall. 

1693. It is a year and a half ago you know. Do you mean to tell the Com- 
mittee you do not know what your proportion is ? — I do not. 

1694. Did you authorise your brother to offer Major Gavin 1,000 1 . to retire? 

— I did not. 

1695. Are you aware of such an offer being made to him ? — He told me after- 
wards he did so. 

i6p6. Who did ? — My brother. 

1697. How long before the election did he tell you that ; before the polling r — 

I forget. 

1698. Let us have something definite? — T will give you all the information I 
can. 

1699. I want a definite answer to that question ? — I cannot give you a definite 
answer, because I took no note of the date and cannot tell. 

1 700. Was it within a week or a fortnight before the election ? — It might have 
been within a fortnight, for I was only at home within a fortnight before the 
election. 

1701. Then it was within a fortnight? — It must have been. 

1702. Can you fix the day at which the interview took place between Mr. 

Roche and yourself, on the subject of your retirement; you only came home a 
fortnight before the election? — I think it was tiie 13th of April. 

1703. Did you at first deny there was any engagement? — I did, w'ith him. 

1704. Was a letter then produced by Mr. Roche? — Yes. 

1705. At that interview, was a word said about money? — Yes. 

1706. Are you sure of that? — Certainly. 

1707. Was it on Saturday the interview took place ?— It was not. 

1708. What day was it? — It was on a Wednesday or a Tloursday, I am not 
very sure which. It was after Mr. Ball’s published address appeared, retiring. 

1709. Did you not say, you had made no engagement, and that you had recog- 
nised none?--l did ; and say so still. 

1710. Then a letter was produced 

The Chairman.'] The particulars of this engagement have really a very 
remote bearing on the question before the Committee. 

The Witness.] If the Committee will permit, I will ask as a favour to be 
allowed to have the examination continue, that I might refute the charges 
which have been so often made. 

1711. Mr. PhinnP\ Did not, on the nomination, Major Gavin charge you at 
your office, with a breach of an honourable engagement ? — He charged me with 
a great deal, most unjustly and unliandsomely. 

1712. Did be charge you with the breach of an honourable engagement, to 
your face ? — He did, and I denied it to his face, 

1713. You areaware of the hiring of ten or a dozen men ; wliat is the expres- 
sion ? — Steady men. 

1714. How many unsteady women did you have? — I hired no women. 

1715. Were there no women hired on your behalf? — Not that I am 
aware of. 

1716. Are you aware, your brother stated the other day, he liad hired women 
on your behalf ? — I did not hem’ him state it. 

1717. You did not ? — No. 

1 718. Were you not aware women had been hired on your behalf? — 1 am aware 
women had been paid. 

147— Sess. 2. H3 1719. What 
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J. Esq. 1719. What was tlie distinction then between ‘Miired” and paid ”? —They 

came to receive nJoney for services rendered. 

2Augusti85g. 1720. When was that? — Before the election. 

1721. Now when did you complete your canvass. When did you jinake up 
your Ciinvass-book ? — The day before fhe election. 

1722. Had you been continuously canvassing up to that time? — Continu- 
ously. 

1723. I ask you, was (here not a party called John Bull’s friends, whose votes- 
were doubtful ? — Yes. 

1724. Did you put them down for or against you? — I did nut put them down 
for me. 

172'!. How did you put them down ? — I put them down as doubtful. 

1726. Did not most of them vote against you? — I believe they did ; I never 
went rirucli on them. 

1727. The great body of them?—-! believe the great body of them did vote 
against me. 

1725. What was the number of tliera cannot tell. 

1720. If you putlhem down, you must have known ?— I put them down as 
doubiJul, but I never counted them. 

1730. Were there 50 or 60 of Mr. Ball’s friends ? — I cannot say. 

1731. U^ere there 100? — I cannot say. 

1732. Were there 150? — 1 cannot say. 

1733. Were there 200 ? — There certainly were not 200. 

1734. You cannot say between 50 and 150? — My own impression is there were 
about ,<30 or 60. 

173.5. And the majority of them voted against you ? — -Yes. 

1736. Were ihoy mostly Roman Catholics? — Mostly. 

1737. You have said there vvas no excitement up to a certain time; was there 
not a great complaint against you tlnu you had used the patronage you had 
received entirely in favour of Protestants ? — There was not. 

1 73b. Was not that complaint made against you in the court-house r-^A fellow in 
the crowd, who wa.s constantly making complaints, made that complaint against me ; 
and another, that I came to Parliament for the purpose of receiving five guineas 
a day for sitting on committees. 

1739. Had yon, in fact, had the patronage of Limerick and Clare at your 
disposal ; was that known ? — I believe it was known ; and the first three places I 
got was (or three of the priests of that district. 

1740. How many did you get altogether ?-^Well, I got a great many. 

i74t- And three f(U' the [iriesis ? — Yes. 

1742. Now, the day of polling yon did not vote ?— I did not. 

1 743- What ward wouUl you have had to vole in r — At the freeman’s booth. 

1744. Where was that? — In the conri-house. 

’“45- Whut Was (he last time you were in the court-house? — I was not at the 
court-hoii.se except early in the day. I was hot there at all after twelve. I was not 
thereeven as late as twelve. 

1746. Why did you not vote then? — I was bu.sy about collecting voters, and 
had my inind occupied with other things ; I merely went down to see how things 
were goinir on, and I went as soon 1 imtdemv inquiries, 

^ 747- Hoiv long weie you in the court-house ? — Not more than a minute. 

1748. When yon took up voters, did you noi wait to see them vote, and thank 
. them for voting ? — I took no voters there. 

5749- Did you accompany voters when they weiUin? — 1 did liot. 

1750. You went about looking for voters? — Yes; speaking to them and 
endeavouring to allay the fears a great many of them had that they would be 
injured. 

175^* Did you attempt to go to the court-house between twelve and five ?”I 

Old. 

j 752. When? — When I went for Case. 

^753- Wiiut time was that? — 'limt was about three o’clock. 

1754. Were you going 10 vote then ? — I was, 

t75,> Did you apply lor any escort to take you? — I did not. 

1756* Wlicii was it liiot you ielf, as you say, the event of the election was 
altered by the rioting? — When I heard most ot niy active friends had been beaten 
and obliged io_give up their elfurls. 

1757* Did 
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1757. Did you apply to the returning officer to adjouro the poll? — I did not; 

I net-er saw tlie returning officer during the d:iy, to tny knowledge. 

1758. Did you communicate with your agent on tlie subject for your voters 
being obstructed and impeded, as you say? — I met him frequently in the course 
of the polling day 5 it was a matter of complaint between us. 

1759. Did you ever suggest to him, or he to you, application to the returning 
officer to adjourn the poll ? — No; I never tliought of it. 

17(10. Have you attended other elections in Ireland ?— I have. 

1761. Are you aware the poll has been often adjourned ? — Never. 

1762. Never?— I am not aware of its ever having been adjourned at any 
election T attended. 

1763. You are aware there is a power of adjourning the poll? — I believe 
there is. 

I 764. 1 ask you, if you were so apprehensive of the result of the election, why 
did you. not apply to adjourn the pull? — It never entered my mind; I was 
determined to seek redress. 

1765. When did you make up your mintl to _^seek redress here? — :At four 
o’clock tliat day. . 

i 766. Before the poll closed ? — Before the poll closed ; it was closed as fa,r as 
I was concprried. 

1767. You have attended former elections in L'merick, and been a candidate? 
— I have. 

1768. Is it true that at tins election there were 2,013 people on the register? 
— 1 believe it is. 

1769. You canvassed and attended to your own matters, and I suppose you 
took Care to look into the register? — I did. 

1770- Arc you aware that 1,651 voted? — Yes. 

1771. 1,651, out of 2,013 persons?. — 

1772. Did you make up any list of those who were dead, disqualified, non- 
resident, and double-entered? — I did not. 

1773. H()W many did you calculate to poll before the election? — I calculated 
upon over 850 ; 870, odd. 

1774. How many did you calculate polling altogether? — I calculated upon 
about 1,700 or 1 ,800 polling. 

1775. That is a very loose calculation ; the night before the polling, 1,700 or 
1,800 ? — That is what I considered to be the proportion. 

1776. Did you calculate 1,700 or i,8oo, because it is very important. When a 
candidate makes up his lists, we all know he gets a little closer than that? — All I 
had my mind fixed on was, how many I could calculate on. 

1777. It is important, how many you could poll, in proportion to the whole 
number? — If I could poll those I calculated on, I did not care how many 
polled. 

1778. You calculated on 850 ? — 870, odd. 

1779. How many did you poll; 807? — 806, I think. 

1780. Did you ever know as many as 1,651 voters poll before in Limerick? — 

I do not recollect the number' that polled before. 

1781. Do not yon rcGollect the number polled at your previous election ? — 
There were none polled. 

1782. I ought to have said tlie election between Mr. Ball and Major Gavin ? — 
I do not recollect; but the register has been greatly increased since that election, 
and .since my election. 

1783. In what proportion? — I believe from about 130 names lo about 150 have 
been added lo it since my election ; so I was informed by my agent. 

1784. Now, did a good many of Mr. Russell’s fi ionds abstain from voting at all, 
iu consequence of the death of his father? — Not that I am aware of. 

1785. Mr. Russell himself did not vi^te, I think r — I do not know. 

17S6. Now, at the day of nomination, did your friends knock out a good de.il 
of the panels in front of the court-hou-se r — 1 saw two or three of tlie panels 
broken in front of the gallery. 

1787. Wliere your friends were? — VVhsre my friends were; and I thought them 

very foolish to knock the panels out, tor the broken pieces were flung at their 
beads. ^ rpu 

1788. Was there an admiral there who was a great supporter of yours? — ihere 
was. 

147— Sess. 2 . h 4 1789. What 
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J. Spaifffit, Esq. 1789. What is name? — Admiral O’Grady. 

1790- Was he continually performing on a whistle, and interrupting Major 

2 August 1859. Gavin? Had he a whistle at the end of a stick? — I do not believe it; I cer- 
tainly did not see it. 

3791. Did you hear him whistle? — I did not. 

1792. Did you see him? — 1 did not; but Major Gavin’s turn to speak never 
came. 

1793- How was that? — Because I was before him by right; and I was deter- 
mined, if they would not hear me, they should not hear anybody else. 

1794. And how long did you stand in front of the hustings, or in the court- 
house, ill that way r — About three hours and a quarter, 

1795. Did you receive any personal injury during that time?— Not injury; 
I received plenty of insult. There wore too many police there for me to have had 
any risk of injury there. 

1796. So you stood there three hours and a quarter, did you ? — I did. 

1797. Did you try to speak all that time? — I did indeed; very hard. 

1798. And they would not hear you r — Not a word. 

1799. And then you were determined that Major Gavin should not be heard? — > 
Certainly. 

1800. And did you tip the wink, or did tlie admiral blow the whistler— 
I tipped no wink, and the admiral blew no whistle, as far as I know. 

1801. You gave signals to your friends? — I did not. 

1802. Then how did you carry out your determination? — It is very simple, if 
you understand your own statement. I could not be heard, and he never had a 
chance, for I never left the hustings. 

1803. Did he not speak afterwards? — He did not. 

1804. -Are you sure of that? — Perfectly sure of it. 

1805. So lhat neither you nor Major Gavin was heard? — 1 was not heard. 

1806. Did Major Gavin attempt to speak? — He once or twice jumped up on 
the hustings, 

1807. Did he not try to get a hearing for you more than once? — Very 
much ill the flishion of, do not nail his ear to the pump. He did not make any 
earnest effort. 

1808. Did he not try to get you heard ? — I do not believe he did. 

1809. Ostensibly? — ^Ostensibly, he did. 

1810. That is your idea of his efforts? — It is the general idea. If he had 
chosen, I could have been heard as quiet as we are here. 

1811. We sliali have Major Gavin’s account of your conduct, so that ymu liad 
better be a little temperate? — I am perfectly temperate. 

1812. Did yon go about the city up to three or four o’clock on the dav of 
polling? — 1 did. 

1813. You told us one instance where you were attacked in a car by some 
people with green boughs? — I did. 

1814. If your servant had not pulled up and had gone on, the crowd would 
not have overtaken you i — If you had listened to my evidence you would have 
heard I met the crowd and could not go on. 

1815. I understood you pulled on one side? — I pulled on one side to allow 
them to pass me; we met, and the crowd was so dense, I could not have driven 
on. 

1816. Did you afterwards drive on?— When the crowd had passed. 

1817. VVluit could you say that crowd amounted to? — I should say there could 
not have been less than from 1,500 to 2,000 people in it. 

1818. Which direction w'ere they going? — They were going in the direction of 
Mathew Bridge. 

1819. lliey passed on, and then you went on, is lhat so? — It is a fact, as 1 
stated yesterday. Tiiey struck the horse and struck myself, and pelted me, and 
then I escaped. 

1820. What was there to prevent you going to the court-house after they had 
passed: — They were between me and the court-honse. 

1821. Is fljere any way to the court-house except up that street? — There are 
other ways. 

1822. How many? — There is one by going considerably over a mile round, 
over the bridges ; and there is another way ihrough the Irish Town and Nichohis- 
strect, which would have been out of the frying-pay into tiie fire. 

1 823. There 
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1 823. There is a ^vay a mile round, would that have been out of the frying-pan 

into the fire? Partly; I should have had to pass through the Englishtowu, which 

is the stronghold of the pig-jobbers. 

1 824. Now, vou said something about the Catholic clergy, will you tell me any 
one who you say was rioting in this mob? — I never said any one was rioting in 
this mob. 

1825. But my friend introduced it as part of his general case?— But I am not 
answerable for anything your learned friend says. 

1826. I asked him if it was any specific case, and he said no, it was part of 
his general case, and I suppose part of the riot ; do you charge any one of the 
Catholic clergy with stimulating tins riot ? — 1 do not; I charge some of the 
Catholic clergy with unduly influencing some of the voters who had promised me. 

1827. That is, trying to get them to vote for Major Gavin ? — Yes. 

1828. Now, did you not receive a great many promises from voters before this 
chai-o-e was made against you of having broken an honourable engagement? — 

I did. 

Re-examined by Mr. Welsby. 

1829. I have only one question to ask you. You said, that at the nonaination, 
thouf^li you received plenty of insult, you received no personal injury. Can you 
state*^whether any person present at the nomination attempted to get at you for 
that purpose? — They made frequent rushes to get at the hustings where I was 
standing. 

1830. Did not the high sheriff announce that if the people were not quiet 
he would close the court? — He did repeatedly, and ordered additional troops 
in, when they made a rush to tear the gallery down. 

1831. 1 am requested to ask you, I thought you had sufficiently explained 
it, and it seems to me to have so little bearing on what we are about that I am 
unwilling to occupy time ; you never made any offer to Major Gavin of 1 ,000 /. 
to retire ? — I never did. 

1832. Or anything of the kind ? -I never did. 

The Chairman.] The witness stated that quite distinctly. 

Examined by the Committee. 

1833. Have you any statement showing what that 362 who did not vote, 
consist of. Have you "any statement showing how many were double entries or 
freemen? — The whole statement I have is a list of persons who promised me, 
and voted against me; and those who promised me and did not vote. 

1834. You did not enter into any particulars of this 362 with a view of 

showing how many of those could vote, and how many did not? — 1 have not 
that. . , 

1835. You say the register has increased since your last election? — Yes. 

1836. From 130 to 150 ? — So 1 ara informed. 

1837. How many voted at the previous election? — The election between 
Major Gavin and Mr. Ball. 

1838. Yes? — I am not sure. 

1839. Do you know about bow many, 1,651 we are told is the largest that 
ever polled. You do not remember how many polled at the previous election? — 
I do not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



John Ryan, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Bourke. 

1840. I BELIEVE you are an apprentice of Mr. Gamble? — I was sometime 

ago ; but I am not now. , . 

1841. Were you at the time of the election? — ^Yes. 

1842. And sometime before that? — Yes. 

1843. Do you recollect a man of the name of Sheehan coming to Gamble’s 
house sometime before the election ? — Yes. 

1844. You were there at the time?— Yes. ^ 

147 — Sess. 2 . I 1845. Did 
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John Ryan, 

3 Aligust 1859, 



1845. Did he come to the door, or did he come into the house? — He came 
inside the door. 

1846. What took place there? — He asked was Gamble inside. 

1847. Yes? — Was Gamble the robber inside, 

1848. Was that before the election ? — That was on Monday night. 

1849. night of the nomination? — Yes. 

1 850. I want to take you back further some day before the election ? — He came 
in several days before the election inquiring- for Gamble. He said he knew he 
would get him to become an agent of Spaight’s. 

1851. And what did Gamble say ’—Gamble said he thought Spaight was.too 
fond of his money to be giving it to him to keep the people from Irishtown. 
quiet. 

1852. Did he refuse to take him as agent? — Yes, and he stopped coming. 

1853. Gamble refused to have anything to do with Sheehan? — Yes. 

J 8.'=i4. Do you recollect the evening of the following day at Limerick ? — Yes. 

’8,55. Were you in Gamble’s house about five o’clock in the evening? Yes, 

I was. ^ ’ 

1856, Did you see a crowd coming down the street at that timer— Yes, I 
did. ’ 



18,57. Irj which direction was the crowd coming ?— They were coming from 
St. John’s-squnre, from the polling booth there, down to the Irishtown. 

1858. Was it a large crowd ’—Well, it was a large crowd. I could not say 
how many. 

1859. What were they doing ?—• They were huzzaing and .shouting till they 

came to Gamble’s house. “ ^ 

1860. What did they do then? — They commenced pelting stones at Gamble’s 
house. 

1861. Did you see Major Gavin there then ?— I did not see Major Gavin there 
at that time. 

1862. The crowd passed on ? — Yes. 

1863. Did they come back again ? — They went as far as Ball’s Bridge; that is 
below Gamble’s house. 

1864. Did they come back again then ?— I hey met Major Gavin there, and 
they returned back agaiu ; they met him on Ball’s Bridge. 

'.865- Was Major Gavin on horseback ?— Yes. he was on horseback. 

1866. When the mob came opposite Gamble’s house the second time, did you 
or did you not see Major Gavin make any gesture ?— I .saw him take off his hat, 
and I saw the mob commence pelting stones, 

1867. The Covimittee^ Is this on the Wednesday evening? Yes. 

1868. Mr. Bourke.l What did you see ?— I saw him take off Iris' hat, aird I 
saw the mob commence pelting stones at Gamble’s house. 

1869. Were the police there? — The police were not there at that time. 

1870. Did they come back again r— They did not. come back for a considerable 

time atterwards ; I cannot say how long. They patrolled through the whole city. 
I cannot say vvhere they went. They went away and came back in about three 
quarters of an hour; but the mob was a great deal bigger coming back than it 
«-as going up. DO & 

1871. Was there a band there? — Two bands,' 

1872.. When did you sec the band first? — I saw the band going up with them 
and coming buck. ^ ® ^ . 

TVT ' ’^ 75 ' person’s house besides Gamble's ?— 

iNOj 1 did not. 

minuet" I^thTnk*^*^^ stone throwing last ? — It lasted about four or five 

1875. Did you go- out yourself? — I went- out. 

1876. Were you hurt ?— No, I was not. 

anybody hurt ? Did you see a policeman at all hurt then ? 

JNot at that time; until they were coming back. 

1878. Did you see a policeman then?— I saw them on coming back the third 
time. 1 saw them come back, and the third time they commenced' more ferocious 
stone throwing at Gamble’s house, and the police fixed bayonets ; and they turned 
on the police and continued throwing stones at the police and at Gamble’s house 
-tor a considerable time. 



1978. Were 
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1879. "Were any of the police struck? — ^They were struck. 

1880. Whereabouts was Major Gavin wtien he took off his hat ? — Right oppo- 
site Gamble’s windows, right at the front door. 

1881. Where was he looking when he took off his hat? — He was looking up 
straight at the house. 

1882. Did you see a man of the name of Macarthy at thi-S time? Do you 
know a man of that name I do know a man of that name living at the opposite 
side of the street, 

1883. Was your attention drawn to anytliing that took place at his door? — 
No, it was not. 

1884. Where were you at tins time, when you saw Major Gavin pass? — Pass 
up first. 

1885. Yes? — I was standing at the end of the lane at Gamble’s house. 

1886. And then what became of you; did you go back again? — I went down 
the lane when they were passing by. 

1887. And did you come back to the house? — I went past the street, and went 
over to the house of a man named Meauy, and I stopped there till the band came 
back. 

1888. Where was Meany’s house?— At the opposite side of the street. 

1889. Were the doors shut? — The doors were not shut until they came back. 

1890. The doors were shut when they came back? — They were not shut until 
the mob commenced throwing stones right at the police and at Gamble’s house ; 
and then he closed the doors. 

1891. Did you see the police charger— I saw' the police charge the mob from 
Gamble's house at the time tliey fir.st coiimienced throwing stones down as far 
as Ball’s Bridge. Some of the mob dispersed in the adjoining lanes, and when 
the police tnrne<i back they were only one party at that time. Tliere was a mob 
in the front and rear, and the mob they charged down turned on them and pelted 
stones at them. They commenced throwing stones at them again, and ran down 
the adjoining lanes pelting atones at them. 

1892. Now, at an early part of the polling day, did you see Major Gavin at 
all ?— I did. 

1803. Was’ he on horseback, or walking? — I saw' him on horseback. 

1894. Was he with the mob? — He was never without a mob; there was always 
a mob after him with laurels in their hands, and they were shouting- and. 
huzzaing. 

1895. Were they doing anything else?— No; they were not doing anything 
else at that time. 

1897. Major pavin was at the head ? — Yes. 

1897. Did you see him frequently throughout the day? — I saw him frequently, 
and uhen they passed Gamble's house, they abused him, and called him names. 

1898. Was Major Gavin there then?— He was. 

1899. Was that in the early portion of the day? — The early part of the day 
before the polling booth closed. 

The CAairmai?.] The Committee have heard enough in corroboration of 
Gamble’s evidence. 

1900. Mr. Do you know a man of the name of Carey? — I do. 

1901. Do you know Patrick Rj'un ? — Yes. 

1902. Is he a voter ? — He is. 

1903. Did you see Carey and Ryan at all during the day ?— I saw a mob at 
the close of the booth when it was coming to a point. I saw a mob coming in. 
A fierce mob came into P»yan’s house, and using expressions, that if Ryan did 
not vote for Major Gavin, they would drag him to pieces; they would kill him, 
probauly. Using words, that if he did not vote with Major Gavin against Mr. 
Spaight, if they caught him they would kill him. 

1904. Did you see Carey there? — I saw Carey. He went to hide at his 
dwelling-house. I saw a man of the name of Carey catch him partly on his stair 
case, and pull him up the street by the hair of his head. 

1905. Did you see any attack on Gamble’s house before the nomination ?— The 
<lay of the nomination. 

1906. Before the day of the nomination? — No. The day of the nomination 
• was the first daj’ his windows were broken ; that was Mouday. But for the poll- 
ing, before that, there were quantities coining and abusing him at the door. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Barry. 

] 907. Where did Eyan go to hide out of his house ? — I cannot say. 

1908. Did you see him leave liis house? — No ; but i .saw parties tear his hair 
for him. 

1909. Did you see him leave his liouse? — I did not. 

1910. Will you undertake to swear he left his house without your knowing it? 
— I will undertake to swear it was not in his house they caught him. 

1911. Will you undertake to swear lie left his house to hide without seein? 
him ? — It was not in his house, but in a hole at the back of his dwelling. 

191 2. W'ere you ihere ? — I was at the back of the stair case. 

1913. In the back part of the house they caught him ? — Yes, in the back door 
going to the lane. 

1914. Is that the Ryan that wanted to get the bill discounted by Mr. Spai«ht. 
Did you hear about a 20 1 . bill ? — I did hear about a 20/. bill, but I do not knovv 
who he wanted to get it discoimtecl by. 

5915. You did hear there was a little talk with Gamble^about a 20/. bill?— I 
did not. 

1916. Now, what did you hear about the 20 1 . bill ? — 

The CommtteeP\ Never min<l what he heard. 

1917. .Mr. Barry.'] Carey takes a drop of drink, does he not?— I cannot account 
for tliat \ 1 saw him drink once or twice. 

1918. Did he appear to be taking any drink the day you saw him? — 1 cannot 
say that. Many a man can take drink w’ithout my knowing it. 

1919. By appearance? — By appearance he was a steady man at that time. 
Perhaps he might have liquor unknown to me, and I would not observe it. 

1920. How often belore the close of the poll had you seen Majof Gavin that 
day ? — I saw him three or four times going through the street. 

J921. What street ? — Through the Irish towm and across Ball’s Bridge. 

J922. Three cr four times?— Yes. 

1923. On the w hite horse ? — Of course. 

1924. Did you not see him on foot?— As far as I can recollect, I did not. 

1925. Will you swear you did not? — I will not swear! did not. 

1926. Always with a couple of thousand people ?— No, he was not always with 
a couple of thousand people. 

J927. Did you see as large a crowd of people at the close of the poll that day 
as you did alterwards when they went out ?— I saw a larger crowd after at the 
close of the poll than before. 

1928. Ten times larger? — I would not say that. 

1929. Five times ? — Well, I believe, about five times. 

193^* The crow'd you saw after was five times larger than any you saw before? 
— Yes. 

You saw people with green boughs, were these women ? — ^Yes; women 
and men, and grown up boys. 

1932. And girls? — Yes. 

^933- Did you ever see the Major on the white horse without seeing a great 
number of women and girls with green boughs? — I saw him a great number of 
times. 

1934* Did you ever see him without the women? — I saw him coming out of 
Limerick ihe other day, after the election, without any one with him. 

^935* yotir oath, do you think that is an answer to the question you are 
asked ? — 1 think it is a fair answer. 

^936* Is it a fair answer? — I cannot say what you ask. 

’937- Do you think I was referring to any time but the election ?— Say it 
again. 

193^* Do you believe when I asked you whether you had seen him without the 
women, was I relerring to any but the election ?— I did not know Major Gavin till 
the election. 

^939* Do you think that an answer ? — You ask me if I ever saw Major Gavin 
at the election with women und no other people with him. 

1940. On the election day, did you ever see him surrounded with people, as 
you have described, without there being a large number of women and girls?— 
I saw hint with a large number of men as t\ell. 

- 1941* Did 
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1941. Did you ever see him without a large number of women and girls ? — 
Yes, but there were men and boys wiih iiim as well. 

1942. I know that then ; if any man or gentleman said here that the persons 
immediately surrounding Major Gavin, even on the last occasion, were principally 
women with trunkets ? — The last occasion ? 

1943. The last time after the polling; the great attack on Gamble ? — They 
would say what would be wrong. 

1944. Quite wrong? — Yes. 

1945. There were no women with him at that time?— There were women; 
but a great deal more boys and men. 

1946. Immediately around Major Gavin ? — Coming down through the streets, 
and two bands of music accompanying them. 

1947. When he went up after the polling, he took of his hat, and the people 
began to pelt stones at Gamble? — Yes. 

1948. What portion of the crowd began to pelt, was it the front, or the middle, 
or the rear ? — They were pelting more from the front and the middle, and any where 
they could. 

1949. Do you swear that? — I swear the people in the middle when they came 
opposite Gamble’s pelted stones at him, until they could not. 

1950. Where was Major Gavin? — He was in the middle of the cro'vd. 

1951. Will you swear anyone in front of Major Gavin threw' stones ? — They 
could not help it, because he was right opposite the w indow when he took off his 
hat. 

1952. Will you swear any of the persons about him threw stones? — Positively. 

1^53. Then if any one swore it was the people at the tail of the crowd who 

threw the stones as they passed, they would be wrong ? — They threw from behind 
him and from the middle when he took oft' his hat. 

1954. If any one says it was the tail of the crowd would it be wrong?-— And 
no one threw stones from where he was ? 

1955. Yes? — They would be wrong. 

1 956. Was it a deliberate attack at that time ? — Yes ; but not so deliberate as 
coming back. 

1957. Did you see Major Gavin when he w'as coming back ? — I did. 

1958. Was there a great stone throwing then ’—Indeed there w-as. 

1959* 0^^ your oath, had he not left the street long before the violent attack 
was made on Gamble’s house? — He had not left the street until he saw the people 
turned on the police. Then he went away. J suppose he was anxious to get out 
of the way himself. That is my supposition. 

1 960. Then if a magistrate of the city vvho was present swore that Major Gavin 
had long been out of the street before the violent attack was made on Gamble’s 
house, he would have sworn what is wrong ? — Every one can judge best for him- 
self; but I think he would be wrong as far as my knowledge leads me. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bonrke. 

1961. You saw Carey, you told us ; and my friend asked you if he was a man ad- 
dicted to drink. He was sober then? — From what I could see be was sober; but 
as I said before he could have taken liquor and I would not have known it. 

1962. Did he show any signs of liquor? — I did not see any signs of liquor ; but 
his hat was knocked off in the crowd, and he was pulling the man by the hair of 
bis head. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Oliver Mining^ sworn ; Examined by Mr. Bourke. 

1963. I BELIEVE you are a Sub-inspector of police? — Yes. 

1964. You were at the City of Liinorick election on the last occa.sionJ — I was. 

1965. Where were you stationed during the day ? — At the Abbey ward. 

1966. How long did you stay at the Abbey ward? — From about seven in the 
morning till about five in the afternoon. 

1967. Were you in. Broad -street that evening? — I was. 

1968. How many men did you bring with you into Broad-street? — Forty-four. 

1969. Was there any rioting in Broad-street at the time you brought your 
men. there? — Not immediately at the time I brought my men there. 
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The Committee.'] What time did you go into Broad -street f — After live. 
On the Wednesday? — Yes. 

Mr. Bourke.] Was there any other force under your command r — None 



1970 

1971 

1972 
other. 

^ 973 - there? — Yes. 

1974. In consequence of what he told you, did you move your men from where 
they were in Broad street ? — Yes. • 

IQ75. Where did you move them to?~I moved them from the centre of the 
‘street on to the footpath. 

1976. Why did you do that?— In consequence of a great concourse ot people 
coining down Broad-street. _ 

Wliidi way were they coming? — They were coming down towards Bull’s 

Bridge. 

1978. W’ere they throwing stones; what were they doing there? — There was 
■ a band alon<y witl) them, and Major Gavin was with them, and as they came 
opposite Gamble’s liouse the leading part of the people commenced to throw stones 

at it. , - o 

1979, Major Gavin was there at that lime? — les. 

1980 Were there people round him.- — Yes, great numbers. 

1981. You say that the leading people threw stones? — Yes. 

1982. Did he niake any effort to prevent the throwing of stones r — I saw^ no 
effort made by him to stop them. 

1983. The Committee.] What do you mean by the leading men: the people in 
tlie front, or the ringleaders ? 

1984. Mr. Bourke.] Do you mean the people in advance or those who were 
rinoieaders in the crowd ?— The people who were coming on. The front paVt of 
the crowd who came on commenced to throw stones. 

1085. The Committee.] Was the first part of the crowd before Major Gavin or 
behind him? — Some of them were before him, and the band was before him. 

3986. He was raised up in the crowd? — Yes. 

19S7. Mr. Bourke.] Just describe, if you please, what took place at that 

timer Wl'iy. as the leading part of the crowd came down, they commenced to 

throw stones at Gamble’s bouse. The major and part of the crowd had gone on. 

1 then wheeled my party across the road, to drive them away from breaking the 
house ; and I did succeed in driving them down towardsMIall’s Bridge. 

1988. 1 'hose that were left? — Yes, I separated the crowd, as it were. 

1989. Were any of your men struck? — There were. 

lyqo. Where did you drive tliem ail to? — Down towards Ball’s Bridge. 

1991. The Committee.'] Then Avere did you go to? — When I drove them down 
there, 1 was attacked, and my party, by a portion of the crowd who were in the 
rear. They commenced an attack on myself and my parly. 

1992. In the rear? — Yes. 

1993. Mr, Bourke.] What took place then?-— I had to wheel about and drive 
that party up Broad-street. 

igp^. Buck again? — Yes. 

1995. Just tell us yourself what took place ? — While we were doing that, we 
were attacked both in“ front and rear. The crowd, with stones, would run in, 
when we drove them in, part of the street. They got into the lanes, and com- 
menced to stone us for a considerable time ; I suppose for eight or ten minutes. 
I was endeavouring to keep my front clear, but I was still attacked from the 
rear; and all tins time, whenever I turned about, there was a party still throwing 
at this house. 

1996. Do you know Mr. O’Reilly? — Yes. 

1997. Who is he ? — He is a brother officer of mine. 

1 998. Did you sec him ? — Yes. 

1999. WheVe was he? — He was at the bead of Broad-street. 

2000. Was this after the occurrence you have just described ? — ^Yes. I formed 
a junction with him at ihehead of Broad-street. 

2001. Tell us what took place then?— The stone throwing still continued aX 
us, and vve drove the crowd before us down again to Ball’s Bridge. The attack 
on us was so violent that we had to wheel about there, and we cleared the street 
again ; up we charged the people, and cleared the street. 

2002. Did Mr. O’Reilly’s party come back with you ?— He did to the top of 



Broad -street. 
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2003. What became of his party then? — He was acting under Mr. Bell, the 1 
magistrate ; and my party I extended them across the head of Broad-street, and 
kept that pan of the crowd viho had attacked us up Mongrad-strect, and I remained 
there with my^ party. 

2004. Did you see Mr. Bell r — I did. I saw Mr. Bell where I joined with 
Mr. O’Reilly’s party. 

2005. Can you tell us what took place then with which Mr. Bell was con- 
nected at all ? — I cannot tell much about Mr. Bell, for I remained at the iiead of 
Broad-jtreet. 

2006. What became of him ? — He and Mr. O’Reilly’s party drove the people 
down again towards Ball’s Bridge. 

2007. How long were you in Broad-street altogether? - I think from 1,5 to 20 
minutes. That is, I mean, when the riot was going on. 

2008. Did you order your men to lead ? — I did. 

2009. M’hen was that ? — That was after I found Mr. O’Reilly’s party, and we 
had kept the people down the street; and then we went back again to the head 
of Broad-street. 

2010. You threw your men across Mongrad-street? — Yes, at the head of 
Broad-sireet. 

2011. Were your men hurt? — Some of them were. 

2012. Were they exhausted ? — They were some of them exhausted. 

2013. Were they obliged to rush backwards and forwards? — Yes. 

The Chairman.'] All this is after five o’clock on the day of polling. The 
Committee may assume that Gamble was threatened, and that his house was 
also maltreated^ . 

Cioss-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

2014. Is this Mr. Bell the gentleman whom we have heard of in the course of- 
these transactions as having the verdict of manslaughter found against him^? — 
It is the same. 

2015. This was ail after the polling was over, what you have d'escribed to ns ?— 
Yes, it was. 

2016. If I understand you, when you say Gamble’s windows were broken, the 
procession was formed first of a band, then the major, and then a large body of 
people following ; was that it ? — Yes. 

2017 Did the major stop at all opposite Gamble’s house? — I did not seo him. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. David Johnston, sworn ; Examined by Mr. 'Wdsbi/. 

2018. I BELIEVE you are a Cloib Merchant at Limerick? — Yes. 

2019. And a Voter for the City?— Yes. 

2020. Were you a supporter of Mr. Spaight at the last election ?— I was. 

2021. Were you employed,, on the polling-day, in collecting his voters and 
bringing them up to the poll ? — Yes. 

2222. Do you remember going, about noon on that day, with a Mr. Lachford 
and Mr. Harrison Lee, in a covered car, to the court-house, for Mr. Lee to 
vote? — I do, 

2223. "Were you .molested in going up to the poll on that occasion? — Not' 
much on that occasion. 

2224. Were you called names? — Hooted at, and groaned at, and names' 
called. 

2225. Called saupers, I suppose? — Yes. 

2226. After Mr. Lee had polled, did you meet a voter of, the name of Haves,’ 
in company with Mr. Langley? — Yes. 

2027. And did you, at Mr. Langleys request, give Mr. Hayes a seat ip ypof 
car to take him up to vote ? — Yes. 

2028. What booth was he to vote at? — In the Market-booth, Thomas-street. 

2029. When you got up there did you find a crowd there,. a great crowd? 
— Yes. 

2030. Were there any- police there ? — Yes. 

147 — Sess. 2. X4 2031. Any" 
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2031. Any magistrates ? — No. 

2032. Were the voter, Mr. Huyes, and you sitting on the same side of the 
car ? — Yes. 

2233. And did you get oat together? — Yes. 

2034. Tell roe what then happened? — Hayes was taken by the collar of the 
coat, and attempted to be forced away from me. 

2035. By one person, or many? — ISy one person at that time. 

2036. Go on? — I then took him, also, by the collar, and said I would not let 
him go, but tliat he should come on and vote. The man himself wanted to come 
in and vote. I was then kicked. 

2037. Stop a minute; do you know who the man was who took him by the 
collar? — I did not know who the man was. I have heard since who he was. 
Mullien, I am told, was his name. 

2038. Tlien you say you were kicked ? — I was. 

2039. By the same, or another person? — By another. 

2040. Where were you kicked ? — 1 was kicked about the legs ; and most 
about the body. 

2041. Who gave you the first kick ? — A man of the name of O’Hallovan. 

2042. What is he? — corn broker. 

2043. Do you know what part of the city he came from? — I think the upper 
part of William street. 

2044. That is the Irish town, is it? — No, it is in the new part of Limerick. 

2045. You say you were struck other blows ? — Yes. 

2046. From several persons ? — From several parties around me. They beat 
me about the body most severely. 

2047. What with ? — With their fists. 

2048. Any sticks ? — Yes, there were sticks also. 

2049. Were you so beaten that you suiFered for it for some time afterwards? 
—Yes. 

2050. How long ? — Over a fortnight. 

2051. Did anybody seize you by the hair? — Yes. 

2052. And pull you back from the voter?— Yes, I then had to give up the 
voter. 

2053. I believe a gentleman of the name of Mr. William Johnston, was at 
hand? — Yes. 

2054. And I believe you were rescued by the police? — I was. 

2055. How long did these proceedings last in which you were mobbed in the 
way you describe? — I should say about 10 minutes. 

2056. How many do you think there were assembled in the mob around you? 
— I should say there were over .500 or 600 people there. 

2057. Were they shouting? — Yes, and wielding sticks. 

2058. When you got loose, did you go into the booth and make a complaint 
of the loss of the voter?— I did. 

2059. Did you get him up to vote at all? — No. 

9060. Had be told you how he was going to vote? — Ye.s. 

2061. How? — For Mr. Spaight and Mr. Russell. 

2062. Do you know whether he voted at all ; it will appear by the poll-book ? 
— I do not know. 

2063. I am told he did not; we will refer to the book and see; do you 
remember, a little later in the same day, seeing Major Gavin getting off his horse, 
at M'Nay’s whisky shop, in William-street?— Yes. 

2064. Is that near the market heath ? — It is about 1 80 yards from it, I should 
say, or 200 yards. 

2065. Was there a crowd with him or behind him ? — Yes. 

2066. About how many persons should you say? — I should say there were 
over 50. 

2067. How long did he stop there, do you know ? — He stopped to get out, and 
went into Mr. McNay’s and came out again. 

2068. Did you take any further part in the election after the treatment you 

received ? — No. . 

2069. What became of you ? — I got home as quick as possible. 

2070. And did you come out again? — No. 

2071. The Committee.'] Why did you cease to take a part in the election ? — I 
was afraid of going out after it. 

Cross-examined 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

2072. Did you vote yourself? — Yes. 

2073. When? — Before that. 

2074. What time? — About. 12 o’clock. 

2075. The Committee.'] What time of the day were the occurrences you men- 
tioned? — Between i2 and 1. 

2076. Mr. Ph'mi.'] How long was this after you voted? — Half an hour, or 
three-quarters. 

2077. Where had you voted? — In the same booth. 

2078. The market booth ? — Yes. 

2079. Is Hayes here? — I am not sure. 

2080. Have you seen him in England ? — I did not. 

2081. Have you seen him in Limerick lately ? — No. 

2082. VYhen did you last see him ? — Not since that day. 

2083. I ask you if Hayes did not tell you he would vote for nobody but Mr. 
Russell ? — I have said he told me he would vote for Mr. Spaight and Mr. 
Russell. 

2084. Had lie not toldyou in the first instance he would vote for nobody but 
Mr. Russell? — No. 

20S5. Is he a tenant of Mr. Dixon ? — I was told so. 

2086. Who is Mr. Dixon? — He is a clergyman. 

2087. A Protestant? — Yes. 

20S8. What is Hayes ? — I do not know. 

2089. Is he a Catholic? — I cannot say. 

2oyo. Had you known him before ? — No. 

2ogi. How did you come to get hold of him ? — I was asked to take him up in 
the car. 

2092. Who asked you? — Mr. Richard Dixon’s agent.' 

2093. What is his name ?— Mr. Langley. 

2094. Did he not tell you to take him up because he was not a safe man, and 
that he was afraid he would vote for Mr. Russell only. Now? — What is that you 
say ? 

2095. Did you not hear me ? — No, I did not understand you. 

2096. Was it that yon did not hear me or did not understand me?^ — I did not 
hear you distinctly the first question' you put. 

2097. Did not Mr. Langley tell you that Mr. Kayes was not a safe man, and that 
you must take caie he voted for Mr. Russell and Mr. Spaight? — He did not. 

2098. Do you know a man named Cronin ? — I do. 

2099. Did you give him something for voting? — I did. 

2100. What? — 2 1. 

2101. Were they two 1 1. notes? — No. 

2102. What then ? — Half of a 2 ?. note I gave him first. 

2103. And when he polled, another half ? — Precisely. 

210^. Was that for Mr. Spaight? — It was. 

2105. Had tliat been noised about in Limerick? — No, not tliat I heard of. 

2106. Now I ask you when you went out, did not they say, Here comes the 
briber ? — No. 

2107. Will you swear it? — I did; I am often doing it. 

2108. What time was it you gave him the first half of the 2 1. note? — It was, I 
should say, about half past 11 o’clock. 

2109. What time did you poll him?— Immediately after. 

2110. And then did you give him the other half of the 2 1. ? — I did. 

2111. Who gave you the money to give him ? — I took it out of iny own till. 

2112. Has any one paid you for it ? — No. 

21 13. Did you give anybody else money to vote? — No. 

2114. Come? — No. 

2115. Who told yon to do it? — No person. 

2116. Do you know William Hanean ? — I have heard of his name. 

2117. Do you know him ? — I do not believe I do know him. I know there is 
such a man. 

2118. Did you give him money to vote? — No- 

2119. Did you give him drink to vote ? — No. 

2120. Will you swear that? — I believe I am on my oath. 

147 — Sess. 2. K 2121. You 
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2121. Yoa have sworn it then? — Yes. 

2122. Now, 1 ask you, upon your oath, did you not give Hanean money to vote 
•for Mr. Spaiglit ? — I did not. 

2123. Do you know of his getting it ? — I do not. 

2124. Had you anything to do with his getting it? — I had not. 

2125. Had you a good many people drinking in your house on that day ? — No. 

2126. On the polling day? — No. 

2127. Do you know Cronin ? — I do. 

2128. Do you know a man named Timothy Gariy ? — I may know him, but I 
do not know the man’s name. If I saw the man I might know him. 

212Q. Do you know if a man of that name was in your house on that day? — 
"Well, I am not sure. 

2130. Had you several people, voters for Mr. Spaight, in your house that day ? 
— There were none but Cronin aud Cronin’s son, I think. 

2131. Did you give them some drink there? — Yes. 

2132. What? — I gave them some. 

2133. Whiskey? — I believe it was the night before I gave them diink ; I gave 
them a glass of whiskey each. 

2134. Did you give them drink on the day of polling? — No. 

2135. Did you otter Hayes anything? — I did not. 

2136. Not drink? — No. 

■2137. Nor money? — No. 

2138. Will you swear that ? —Yes. 

2139. Did you give him money? — I did not. 

2140. Do you know a man named John Haley ? — I might know him to see him, 
hut not by name. 

2141. I must ask you again , did not Hayes get away from you the first moment 
he could ? — He did not. 

21 42. Is he a resident in Limerick or out of it ? — I believe he is a resident out 
of Limerick, 

2143. How far from Limerick? — It is a place called Ballysimon. 

2144- How far is that ? — I should say two or three miles. 

2145. And he is a tenant of Mr. Dixon ? — So I was told. 



Re-examined by Mr. Wehhy. 

2146. Which Cronin was this? — It was young Cronin. 

2147. Is his name John or Patrick, or what? — I am not sure what his name is. 

2148. The Committee.'] Did both the Cronin’s vote? — Both are voters, I believe. 
2J49. Mr. f'Vehby.] We have here the poll-book, which shows Hayes did not 

vole. 



Examined by the Committee. 

2150. Did Hayes take any part in this struggle when you had hold of his 
collar on one side, and one of the crowd on the other, or was he a passive victim ? 
— He was a passive viclim. I held him as long as I could. 

2151. But he did not struggle, or strike the other man who held him ? — He did 
not that I saw. He did what he could to get into the booth with me at once. 

2152. He was not willingly carried away from you ? — No, the man was anxious 
to vote. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Patrick Ryan, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Slade. 

2153. I believe when they brought you over here you were in prison for debt 
111 the city gaol of Limerick? — Yes. 

2154. Was that for rent for 10 /. ? — f.13. lo^. 

2155. How long had you been in gaol for that debt? — I believe three weeks. 

2156. Were you a voter for the city of Limerick at the last election? — 
I was. 

2157. Had you promised your vote previous to the election r— -I promised 
Mr. Spaight. 

2158. To vote for him ? — Yes. 

2159. Had you determined to fulfil your promise ? — I bad not. 

2160. What were you going to do then? — I wanted Mr. Spaight to give me 

. . an 
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an accommodation for 20 I, and I sent him a bill in a letter, and I did not get it. 
If I got the 20/., I would not vote for Spaiglit, because I went to Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. Spaight’s man, ami he offered me bribery, and I would not vote at 
all for anything. I would vote for him at fii-sC. 

2161. That shocked you very much? — No, it did not shock me at nil. 

2162. Because Tierney offered you some money, did you intend to vote for Major 
Gavin? — No. I did intend to vote for Major Gavin. 

2163. What made you intend to vote for him? — I thought he was the honestest 
man for a gentleman to vote fur, and that is the truth. 

2164. Did you tell Major Gavin that, that you would vote for him? — I did 
not. 

2165. Did you ever tell anybody you would vote for Mr. Spaight ? — I did. 

2166. Who ? — I told njy neighbours. 

2167. Give us the name of any neigbbouv ? — Mr. Ryan, grocer, next door 
to me. 

2168. When did yon tell Ryan, the grocer? — Two or throe days before the 
election. 

2 1 69. Do you remember a mob rushing into yoar house on the election day ? 
— I do. 

2170. And vou popping through the trap-door into the drawing-room floor ? — 
I do. 

2171. Whose mob was that? — Major Gavin’s. I believe Major Gavin's mob 
they rtcre, because they wanted to force me to vote for Major Gavin. 

2172. You did not want much forcing, according to your own account; he 
was the man for you ? — Yes; but they did not Icnow that. 

2173. When they came in, wl>y did you not tell them you were willing to 
go ? — I will tell you. I sent a bill to Mr. Spaiglu’s office, to his house, where he 
lived, by post. 

2174. You have told us that ? — Gamble wa.s agent to Mr. Spaight. The people 
saw him speak to me wljcn I was telling him about the bill. He wanted me to 
vote. I said I will not vote for Mr. Spaight. I have sent him a bill, and I 
wanted the an.swer. The mob came into ray house, because they thought I was 
going to vote for Mr. Spaight, when they saw me speaking to Gamble. 

2175. MTien Major Gavin’s mob came into your house, tell the Committee 
why you went through the trap-door in the ceiling r — Gamble said be would go 
up to Mr. Spaight and get tlie bill. I was waiting till he came back with it. 
That was the only thing I polled for. 

2176. You told me just now, if you got the money, you would not vote for 
him ? — I would not. I wanted to get the accommodation, and I would pay 
the interest myself ; and I did not think it a great deal of compliment to get it. 

2177. Have you signed any examinations.' — Yes, two. 

2178. Was it true what you sigued? — It was not. 

2179. How came you to sign an examination that was nut true ? — I would tell 
Mr. Spaight, or Major Gavin, that I would promise them to swear the moon 
was made of cream cheese to get out of the gaol. I would tell them anything 
I could think of, eitlier of them. I did not care which of them would bring 
me out. 

2180. You were out of gaol when you signed one examination in London? — 
I was. 

2181. Was that true? — I know I was in London ; I had no money, and if this 
election went against Mr. Spaight, I knew I would be left in London, and have no 
way of getting back, and so 1 told them something. I knew very well that either 
Major Gavin or Mr. Spaight would think a great deal how I could get off. I was 
out of these affairs, and they were all right. 

2182. How much that you signed was true, and how much was false? — There 

is a man of tlae name of Cronin 

2183. How much that you signed was true, and liow much false? — What I 
said about the people dragging me out of the house, that is true, and they tore 
my shirt. 

2184. Then it is true the mob rushed into your bouse, and you went through 
the trap-door of the shop to the drawing-room storey ? — Yes. 

2185. Is it true you saw a man called James Murragh, the bacon man, with 
them; is that true? — 'Yes. 
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2186. Is it true that you knew nearly the whole of the party? — The people 
were familiar to me ; I would know them; I was excited. 

2187. Was Carey there? — Yes, he was. 

2188. Is it true that you attempted to get away from them, and asked them 
how they dare come into your house 1 — It is. 

2 1 89. And is it true they said, w'e came to make you vote for Major Gavin, and 
if you did not, they would pull the liver and lights out of you? — It is not true 
that they would pull the liver and lights out of me ; but I should vole for Major 
Gavin along with the people, as I always did. 

21 90. Is it true they said you must vote for Major Gavin ? — It is. 

2191. That is true?— Yes. 

2192. A very riotous mob? — Yes; they got in in my back way, and I got 
through a trap-door. 

2193. Vou got up through a trap-door to escape the mob ? — ^Yes. 

2194. You thought you were going to have your liver and lights pulled out? 
— I did not; I was not afraid of the people at all, because they were sober. 

2195. Then why did you get through the trap? — Because I would not allow 
anybody to drag me by force to vote for anybody. 

2 >96. They were there for that purpose? — Yes. 

2197. For the purpose of making you vote for Major Gavin? — Yes. 

2198. Did they not say they would pull your liver and lights out? — They did 
not; that was an invention of mine. 

2199. Will you swear that r — Yes, 

2200. Then you swear it is a lie? — Yes ; it is a lie. 

2201 . A thundering lie ?— Well, it is a thundering lie. 

2202. Did they ask you how dare you go against the people ? — I will 

2203. You said they did ; was that a thundering lie too ? — I knew that that 
would suit Mr. Spaight. 

2204. Then it is a lie ? — It is a lie. 

2205. That is two lies we have got from you now ? — Yes ; but I am not going 
to swear to lies now, you know. 

2206. Is it true they dragged you on a car, in spite of you ? — It is, and that 
I got off the car in spite of them again. 

2207. That is, the moment they got their hands off? — Yes. 

2208. Did you jump on a man called Elliot, and cut Ins head ? — 1 did. 

2209. That is true r — Yes. 

2210. Did you begin to light, and strike one roan in the face ? — I struck every 
one before me. 

2211. Everyone you could get hold of? — -Yes; because I was angry with 
them for meddling with me. 

2212. You hit out, right and left ? — I did. 

2213. That is true, you see ? — Yes. 

2214. Did you cut the man’s nose? — I did. 

2215. Did tiiey in return catcli you by the cravat, and pretty nearly choke 
you ? — No ; because the Rev. Mr. Quinlan said they should not interfere 
with me. 

2216. When you were striking every one you could reach, did some one in the 
mob drag you, catch you by the cravat, and nearly choke you ? — No one touched 
me coming back. 

22 1 7. That is a lie, then ? — No ; it was above stairs. 

2218. It is only a different venue; it happened above stairs, before they took 
you to the car, lore your shirt, dragged you, caught you by the cravat, and nearly 
choked your — They did not choke me. 

2219. Is that true, or not? — It is a lie. 

2220. Very nearly choked you? — They did not choke me at all. 

2221. Were you afraid you were going to be choked ? — I was not. 

2222. Did they lay hold of your cravat? — ^They did. 

2223. Twisted you round, so ? — ^They did not. 

2224. Hold you that way? — To force me on. 

2225. To the car? — Yes. 

2226. Did you tell them at that time you intended to vote for Gavin? — 
Tdid not. 

2227. Why did you not; you Told the grocer next door? — That was three 
days before. 

2228. Did 
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2228. Did you tell the riotous mob you intended to vote for Gavin ? — I did 
not. 

2229. Why not? — Because I expected to get this bill from Mr. Spaigbt’s 
agent, Gamble. 

2230. Then you would vote for Spaight? — I did not. 

2231. Ido not quite understand; you got into a fight; you got your shirt 
torn ? — Yes. 

2232. And you always intended to vote for Gavin ? — I did. 

2233. Then why did you not tell them so? — I would not tell them so, because 
1 expected to get the bill ; and I knew if I told them, I would not get the 20 L 
bill for three months, and I wanted the accommodation. 

2234. You preferred being hustled; were you dragged down stairs? — I was- 

2235. What we call neck and heels r — They did not take me up by my feet. 

2236. How then? — They dragged me by the coat. 

2237. How many got hold of you ? — I could not tell. 

2238. This was to make you vote for the man of the people? — It was. 

2239. Did you halloo.^ — I don’t understand what you mean by halloo. 

2240. Did you shout out ; call out? — I did not shout out. I told them they 
were very impudent, and how dared they do it. I would not bc dragged by any- 
body. When I would go to the booth, I would vote for Spaight, if they did not 
let me go. 

2241. And did you mean that? — I did not. 

2242. That was a lie too? — It is. 

2243. Do you know Father Byaii ? — I do. 

2244. Did they get you down into the shop from the drawing-room? — They 
did not ; tliey got me out of the hall-door into the lane. 

2245. Was Father Ryan in the house at any time ? — Not at that lime. 

2246. While the mob had yon, was Father Ryan there? — No ; I got into my 
own house, when Father Ryan came in ; Father Quinlan was there. 

2247. Was Father Quinlan there at the first onset? — Yes. 

2248. In the mob? — He was keeping the people out at the sliop door. 

2249. He let enough iji to lay hold of you ? — While he was keeping them out, 

I got up the trap-door; I (lioiight to get into the lane; I wanted to see Mr. 
Spaight’s agent. 

2250. To see about this bill? — Toget the bill before I would vote. 

2251. Tell us what Father Quinlan said ; did he say (o you, “ Is it not as good 
for you to go quietly as to be dragged out, for they will make you go” ? — He did not 
say that. 

2252. Did- Father Ryan say that? — That is a lie too. 

2253. Do not laugli ; this is more than a laughing matter, you will find ; that 
instead of going into the stone jug at Limerick, you will probably go into the 
stone jug here ? — I am quite sure I will not go into the stone jug here. 

2254. Upon your oath, did not Father R^'an say to you, “ Is it not better for you 
to go quietly, than to be dragged out, as you must go, and they will make you ”? — 
He did not ; I will tell you what Father Ryan said to me ; he said, “ Who are you 
going to vote for?” I said, “I want to vote for Gavin, and I want to get the 
loan of 20 1 . from Mr. Spaight for three months, in the National Bank.” He 
said, “ Mr. Spaight will not give it you, because it would be called bribery, and 
you need not expect it. If you go to vote for Gavin, ,go quietly, and do not let 
the people be shouting and hallooing.*’ 

2255. Why did you not say that to the gentleman who examined you ? — I 
wanted to tell as good a lie as I could to Mr. Spaight to get out of gaol, to get 
here. 

2256. This w^as after you came to London ; you were out of gaol then r — I had 
not a halfpenny of money then, and 1 thought I could not get back if 1 iiad not 
money j I only had had a sovereign, 

2257. Did you not know you were to come here to tell the truth, and all these 
lies would be found nut if they were lies? — I did not care about telling a lie ; I 
was almost dead in the gaol. 

2258. But you were out of the gaol? — I am ; but I think I am in a worse 
position now, because if I could not get home again, I would like very well. I 
know London well. 

2259. is not the first time you have been here, then? — No ; nor 100 times. 

2260. Did you not say to Father Ryan you had known Mr. Spaight from a 
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child, and had many dealings with his father’s deal yard, and you knew nothing 
of Major Gavin ? — I did not. 

2261. Is that a lie too ? — It is a lie. 

2262. We have a lot of them here, then r — I cannot help it ; I was just like a 
drowning man ; rny properly was all burnt a little time before the election ; I had 
no money, and a lot of little children. I would do anything to get a little motiey, 
because 1 could make money of it. 

2263. Did Father Ryan say to you, I know what you want ; you want some 
oi the Carlton money That is another lie. 

2264. They put that word into your mouth r — Carlton Club money. 

2265. Who told you about it? — Oh ! I knew about the Carlton Club a long 
time since. 

2266. You knew all about that? — Yes. 

2267. Did you ever have any of their money? — If I could lay hold of it, I 
\Yould not have the least scrujde in the world in getting bold of it by telling lies. 

2268. You are .somewhat of an unscrupulous gentleman ? — I would have just 
as much as any man ouglit to have. 

2269. You do not scruple to tell a He? — Only under necessity from the position 
I was in, for I would not have anything more to do with it. 

227D. Have you told Father Ryan or any other priest that you have told a lie 
about this matter? — I have not. 

2271. You have not confessed yet then? — No. 

2272. You have not made a clean breast of it? — That has nothing to do with 
the transaction ; never mind the confession. 

2273. Did Father Ryan tell you he would give you something better than the 
Carlton money when the election was over ? — He did not tell me any such 
thing. 

2274. That is a lie too ? — Yes. 

2275. Did he tell you it is good for you to go ; you must go ; what can you do 
against such a number of people ? — Fie did not ; he said 1 might as well go at 
once, as I was going to vote for Gavin, not to have the people shouting omside 
the door. 

2276. Did you vote for the Major? — I did. 

2277. Did you go with the mob and vote ? — I went out and got on a car. 

2278. Did you go with that mob tliat broke into your house, and vote ? — I did 
not ; and 1 would not go with them, and I would not go with any mob, or any- 
body else ; I would not be made to do anything I did not like. 

2279. When did you go and vote? — I was exhausted with the bustle I had 
with the people ; I was getting my breath ; Father Ryan said, “ You might as 
well go,” I said, “ They gave me a great dragging, and I want to get my breath.” 
He said, “ It is better for you to go than have them shouting and hallooing.” I 
said, “ Well, come away,” and I got on a car. 

2280. One of Gavin’s cars ? — I do not know. 

2281. Who was driving it? — The man that owned the horse. 

2282. Who was it ? — i am sure I do not know. 

2283. Were you afraid to vote for Spaight ? — I was not. 

22S4. Did you tell the gentleman you would have voted for Spaight, if it had 
not been for this violence; that you were afraid to vote ?— I did; that is another lie. 

2285. h is a lie?— It is. 

2286. During this pulling and hauling, were you laid hold of by the hair of 
your head ? — I was not. 

2287. That is not true ? — It is not. 

2288. Did you tell Mr. Spaight you would be laid up for four days on 
account of the violence? — I did; but I was ill before that, and it was not on 
account of the violence that laid me up, and I am very ill now too. 

2289. So it appears ; do you know Mr. O’Donnell? — I do. 

2290. Have you seen him since you have been in London ? — Indeed I fre- 
quently see him here. 

2291. Have you spoken to him since you have been in London ? — Yes. 

2292. Where ?; — Abroad in the hall. 

2293. Nowheie else? — Nowhere else. 

2294. How often have you spoken to Mr. O’Donnell ' — I said only three words 
to hiui ; I am sure only three words. 

2295. How 
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2295. How often have you spoken to him ?— Only once. 

2296. When was that ? — The day lie came to this house first. 

2297. Was that Saturday ? — I do not know what day it was. 

The Chairman.'] The Committee are unwilling to interrupt you, but they 
think it is a matter of the smallest importance what questions are asked 
this witness, and what answers he gives. 

Mr. Pkinn.] I will only ask him a few questions. 

Tlie Chairman.'] The same remark applies to the cross-examination. 
The Committee will not attach any importance to anything he may say. 

Tlie Witness.] What I said to Mr. O’Donnell was, that Cronin told me T would 
get 40 1. if I swore Major Gavin offered me bribery. 

2298. Mr. Phinn.] Did you go to the office of Mr. Spaight three or four days 
after the election ? — Tierney sent for me. 

2299. clerk we have heard of? — Yes. 

2300. Did he offer you 10 /. if you would make a statement ?— He offered me 
40 I if I would swear, or get anybody to swear, Majoi- Gavin gave us bribery. 

230). Was that in Mr. Spaigbt’s office? — It was; that was after the election. 

Mr. Phinn] After the intimation of the Committee I shall ask him no 
more. 

2302. Mr. 5 /ad'e.] Is that another lie? — No, that is nothing but the truth ;T 
told you nothing but the truth. What is a lie I told you. 

2303. Did you not tell them it was 10/. you were offered ? — Who did I tell 
that to ? 

2304. Mr. O’Donnell, or Mr. O’DonneH’s clerk ? — £. 50. 

2305. Did you not tell them 10 Z.?— No. 

2306. Will you swear that? — I do; but, gentlemen, I want to get my expenses ; 
1 want to get them now. 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 

Robert Bull, sworn; Examined by Mr. Welshy, 

2307. ARE you a shoemaker at Limerick? — I am. 

2308. Are you a voter for Limerick ? — Y’es, a freeman of the city. 

2309. Who did you promise at the last election ; did you promise Mr. Spaight? 
— 1 promised Mr. Russell, and no other; but I voted for Russell and Major 
Gavin afterwards. 

2310. Do you recollect on the polling day a party of men coming and pulling 
you into a car? — PerfecUy well. 

2311. About how many of them were there? — I dare say there were eight; 
four of them held me down in the well of the car in the street, and there were 
four men alongside the car, 

231 2. Tell me how many of them that you know ? — A man of the name of 
Mulcahey, a butcher, and Quin, and a man named Christopher Rmssell, who 
was put under arrest for an hour and a half for the usage he gave me. 

23 1 3. Y'ou were dragged into a car ? — I was. 

2314. Was it one of Major Gavin’s cars ? — It was. 

2315. What did they tell you when they dragged you into the car? — ^They did 
not ask me if I would .sit in the car, but they tossed me in, and held me down, 
and told me I should not sleep on a bed ever more if I did not vote with them. 

2316. Where did they drive you to? — They just drove me to the Shannon 
booth; the court-house is where the freeholders vote, 

2317. They drove you by mistake to the Shannon booth first, and then they 
took you to the right booth where the freemen were to vote, at the court-house ? — 
Yes. 

2318. And you voted for Russell and Gavin r — No ; when I gotjntothe court- 
house I asked them if they would bring me any further, and they said no, and I 
said I would vote for no one excejjt at my ow n will and pleasure. If they called 
it election, 1 called it coercion. Then in two hours after I went and voted for 
Russell, and gave my voice for Major Gavin, but on my way back from the court- 
house I was assailed again in Thoraas-street. 
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2319. By whom ? — On my way back the tirst time ; I do not know wlio they 
were. 

2330. They were of the same party ? — The same side. Major Gavin was pass- 
ing by the door^ I called on him for protection, and lie did not look at rne; at 
last my wife called to him. 

3321. What was he doing ? — Riding by. 

2322. Had he a lot of people after him ? — Yes; I called on Alderman Watson 
for protection. He was a magistrate, and he told me he had nothing to do 
with it. 

2323. Is Alderman Watson a supporter of Major Gavin’s ?— I do not know; 
he is here ; I do not know who he supports. 

2324. Had 3’ou not made up your mind who you would vote for just in the 
beginning of the day ? — I would have voted for Spaight, for other members of my 
family had done so, and they asked me to go with them, but my full intention 
from the beginning was to vote for Russell, but then I actually tvas afraid but to 
vote for Major Gavin from the threats I met with. 

Cro.ss-examincd by Mr. Serjeant Pigott. 

2325. Have you voted for Major Gavin at any election ? — Yes, I did. 

2326. More than once? — No, once, that is all. 

2327. Who did you vote as well then when you voted for Major Gavin ? — For 
Major Gavin alone ; I did not know Mr. Bali ; he was a stranger, and I thought it 
safer to vote for a person that belonged to the city. 

2328. There was only one seat vacant on that occasion ? — Yes. 

2329. You said you meant to vote for Spaight? — Yes, 1 promised my nephew ; 
he holds a public situation, 

2330. You had promised Mr. Russell?— Yes. 

2331. Had you been canvassed by Mr, Spaight? — No, nor by Major Gavin. 

2332. Not by either? — No, I got a circular from Mr. Russell, and tliat was all, 
and Mr. Russell came to my house afterwards. 

2333- You say these men took you to the court-house?— I am positive of it. 

2334* yott then refuse to vote ? — I did. 

2335- I^id they let you go ? — They were obliged to let me go. 

2336. In fact they did let you go ?— Yes, 

2337. Where did you go? — I went liome again. 

2338. What time was it ? — I dare say it was then between twelve and one in 
the day. 

2339. Nobody molested you as you went Itome r — They did, on my way home ; 
that U’as the time my wife called on Major Gavin to see me protected, to allow me 
to pass the street- 

2340. And you went home ? — I did. 

2341 . You were not hurt by anybody r — Indeed I was ; but nothing that would 
do me any injury, fori had a very sore hand at the time. 

2342. And you staid at home for two days?— I did, and when I saw Mr. 
Russell’s car I went. 

2343. Did you have any dinner? — No, it was all over. 

2344. What o’clock was it ? — About three or half.past three. 

2345* What made you wait until so late in the day before you went to poll ? — 
I had no particular reason for it. 

2346. You were not particularly busy?— No, for I was not able to work at the 
lime. I saw one of Mr. Russell’s cars passing by my door, and I went with one 
of his agents, 

2347- Nobody molested you as you went up ? — Not at that time. 

2348. You went freely'?— I did. 

2349. And did you freely record your vote for Russell and Gavin ?— I did, of 
course. I Ireely recorded it for Russell, anti but fur the way things went I should 
have voted for Spaight, but I was su intimidated, as I told you, that I was 
afraid. 

2350* You went up freely, and you freely recorded your vote? — No. 

2351. There was nobody compelling you to do it that time ?— Not at that lime, 
but they did before. 

2352. And was the booth qniet? — Yes, it was. 

2353. And plenty of persons there to protect you from anybody? — I called on 

the 
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the police to protect me as I went along the street, and they would not look 
at me. 

2354* Thai was before r — Yes ; and of course I voted for the parties that they 
wished me to vote for. They did not want to molest me then. 

2355 - You say, as you returned, you called on Major Gavin? — He was 
passing by. 

2356. Do you mean to say be heard you call ? — He looked over to where we 
were, and saw the men with sticks over my head, for a fact. 

2357- You are sure of it?— I am positive. 

2358* And Alderman Watson ? — Alderman Watson was standing at the Court- 
house door. I asked him, was there no protection for a poor man like me to be 
taken like a felon through the street, and pushed into the well of a car. 

2359 - Nobody had got hold of you r — It was just coming out of the car I spoke 
to Alderman Watson ; he was in the Court-house. 

2360. When you were going to vote? — When they took me in, Alderman 
Watson’s answer was, “ My good man, I have nothing to do with it.” 

2361. That was two hours before you voted, was it ? — Yes. 

2362. Mr. Welsby.'] You say you called out to Major Gavin ? — I did, 

2363. Tell us again what you called out to him ? — To see that the men would 
allow me to pass ; they were then with sticks over my head, pulling me and 
hauling me, and the Major was passing by. 

2364. Mr. Serjeant Pigott.~\ Did you go to Mr. O’Donnell’s office after the 
election ? — I did. 

2365. Did YOU ask him for a few shillings? — No, not for a pennv. 

2366. Recollect, did you notask him for a few shillings, saying, “I stood by you 
at the election ?’’ — I did not speak to Mr. O'Donnell on the subject since the 
election was over. 

2367. It is of no use to ask you, then, whether he refused you anything? — He 
did not, fur I never asked. 

Re-examined by Mr. WeUby. 

2368. Y’ou tell us Major Gavin saw that? — He did, positively. 

2369. And he looked your way? — He looked over; he was in the same street, 
riding by. 

2370. Did he hear what you said ?— He did, inasmuch as he looked over and 
passed by indifferently. 

2371. He went on ? — He went on indifferently. 

2372- Which way was he going?— He was going into George ’s-street, and I 
was going up Thomas-street. 

2373. I believe you are a Protestant ?— Indeed, I am. 

2374. At the former election, when you voted for Major Gavin, it was when 
he stood against Mr. Ball ? — Yes. 

2375. They were both Roman Catholics, I believe ? — Yes ; I did not know who 
Mr. Ball was. 

2376. You were asked whether you had been to Mr. O’DonnelPs office. Have 
you had any message from Mr. O’Donnell since you were summoned to give 
evidence here ? — Yes, I had ; Mr. O’Donnell sent for me the very same evening, 
and I went to him. He asked me what I had to say, and I said I would say 
nothing until I gave my evidence. I said I did not know whether 1 should do 
injury to him or good to Mr. Spaight. I suppose be is tiere, and he can say whether 
that is true or not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Patrick Cronin, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Bourke. 

2377. YOU keep a public-house in John-stfeet, Limerick? — Ido. : 

2378. How did you vote at the last election? — I voted for Russell and Spaight. 

2379- Do you know Carey ? — I do. ... ts. 

2380. Did you promise Mr. Spaight, some time before the election^ -t6 vote for 

him did. . ' 

2381. Are your sons voters ? — Yes ; my two sons promised Mf. Spaight to vote 

for him. , ;J /?- ■ 

2382. You know Carey, you say? — I do, well. ■. ir - ■ 
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2383. Some days before fhe election did Carey come to your house ? — He did. 

2384. Did he send before that to your house ? — I do not recollect that he did • 
we are constantly speaking everyday; we live within a few doors of each other. 

2385. Hut he came tnice ? — He did. 

2386. D(j you recollect the first lime he came to you? — He came to me, and 
he told me to give 2 1. worth of drink to some men he had. 

2387. Had he those men with him ? — Decidedly. 

2388. At the time? — Yes, they were outside the door; they did not come in. 

Mr. Pkmn objected, that v/hat Carey said to the witness could not be 
evidence against the sitting Member. 

2384. Mr. Boiirke.'] Do you know that Carey was commissioned to give orders 
for Major Gavin ? — 1 did not know that. 

2390. Do yon recollect the polling day ? — Well. 

2391. About 2 o’clock, did you see a crowd in the streets?--! remained in 
John-street booth, that is tiie polling-booth, and I saw them very peaceable and 
quiet in that locality ; nothing done until up to 2 o’clock, when people became 
excited. I saw there were no more to be polled there, at lea.st I considered not, 
and I walked away. I sent my two sons home, and told them I would be after 
them at the house ; when I came out a few drunken fellows got hold of me and 
gripped me and dragged me about, and there was a man of the name of Hardy 
came up, and asked them what did they want with me; did they know what they 
were doing; and the bead constable, White I think is his name, was there; he 
stepped forward, lie did not take them, but I got away. I proceeded home, and 
when I got home I saw a crowd of persons and two or three cars at the door, and 
I went to the back part of the house, so that I could not engage witli them, for I 
was determined to vote the way I promised. 

2392. Why did you not wish to get engaged with them ? — Because there were 
men there whom 1 could not willingly tell I would not vote for them, and in order 
to avoid that 1 walked away from them. 

2393. Was Father Ryan there r — Yes ; and a few more respectable men. 

2394. Did you hear hlii) say anything to your sons ? — I heard him entreating 
my sons, particularly my eldest son, to vote for Major Gavin, and he repeatedly 
told him he would vote with his father; and I heard Father Ryan say he had a 
right to vote with the people, and not to draw the ill will of the people on him ; 
he did not give me any annoyance ; he acted very gentlemanly, quiet and 
peaceable. 

2395 - Was there a crowd outside ? — There was a crowd outside ; I heard them 
repeatedly saying, “ Are they coming out”? I heard another manat the door 
say, It is money they want.” 

239G. The Committee.^ What time was this ? — Between 2 and 3 o’clock. 

2397. Mr, Bourkc.l Was anything said about making them come ? — No. 

2398. Do you know Lawrence Kelly ? — Yes. 

2399. Was he there? — Yes; when refused, he said, “ A damned bad right 
your father has to refuse me, for I often served him.” 

2400. Did the crowd go on increasing ? — No ; the cars went awav ; they could 
make no hand of us. I told my sons to follow me, one at a time, and we could 
proceed to the Court-house. I went first, the back way. 

2401. Why did you go the back way? — I went to a lane opposite the house, 
called Haggers Lane, and I proceeded down old Francis-street to the Court-house, 
and I remained in the passage till the three would come up together. 

2402. Why did you tell your sons to follow you one at a time ? — I tell you the 
truth, I was in dread to have the three of us together. 

2403. Why r — Because I would not like to come in contact with a crowd that 
was excited ; all the parts I went through in my passage through the back way 
was as peaceable as this place is. 

2404. That is the back way? — Yes. 

240.5. Did you see Lawrence Kelly canvassing before the election? — I did ; I 
met him in Newtown, and he handed me a bill. - ' 

2406. Who was with him? — Npbody. 

2407. Did you ever see him with anybody canvassing during the election? — I 
do not remember. 

2408. You saw him canvass? — He canvassed me repeatedly. 

2409. Then you went to the Mathew Bridge after voting? — No, I remained 

there 
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there until the second son came to me, and ue remained then expecting the thiid Patrick Cronin. 

one. and he did not come, and I sent him back to know what was delaying kim, 

and when he went back he was after going with a man of the name of William 2 August 1859. 
O’Connel. 

:^4to. Did you go to Mathew Bridge about three o’clock? — lam telling you the 
matter as it occurred. 

2411. You had better tell your own story ? — I remained alone, and he went to 
see what was detaining the eldest son; he returned after some time, and said 
they took him off in a car to vote ; I asked him “ Who ?” and he said, “ W'illiam 
O’Cnnuel.” 

2412. What is your eldest son’s name? — John. “Then,” said I, “wehad 
better go and vote.” So when 1 came to Mathew Bridge I heard great cheering 
and shouting, and I got afraid to get into the crowd, and I returned up the 
Hospital-street again, we call it New Town Perry, and I remained there for some 
time, and I met a man named Johnston, and he took the second son, Thomas, on 
a car, and he voted. I waited until he would return, and he did not return to me, 
which loft me very uneasy ; then I had no power of seeing either of the two 
sons ; I remained a considerable time in Johnston’s house ; X went out, and that 
was up to five o’clock ; I walked up and down, for I was resolved not to vote at 
all ; 1 went to Mathew Bridge, and although there were a great number 01 people 
there they were doing nothing; I -.valked on deliberate, no one ofi'ended me on 
my way ; I walked on peaceably, and I gave iny vote. 

2413. When you were coming out did you see a man of the iiame of Kirby? 

—I did. 

2414. Who is he?" A pig-jobber, a butcher, and he raised his hand ; “ There 
he ia,” says he, after voting for Spaight.” Then they let out a shout, and when I 
saw the determination I immediately walked back again, and I called to Mr. 

Barron, the stipendiary magistrate (he is here) for protection. He told me to 
remain where I was, it was the safest place ; I was there for more than six or 
seven minutes before the Court was over; I heard a great uproar, and I came in 
front of the Court-house ; i looked out of the window, and I saw Major Gavin. 

To the best of my belief it was a grey horse he rode, with a great crowd with them ; 

I saw them doing no liarra, no more than hurraing ; he asked some questions, 

I could not know what they were, at the Court-house steps, and he turned and 
w'alked awavauain; that was after five. The police then turned out in front of 
tlie Court-house, and I walked up the i)ack way into Mary-street ; I did not go 
home because it was towards iny home the crowd were going, as I thought; I 
went into English Town ; I sat down and I took one glass of ale, and I heard 
there was murder in Irish Town; I walked over the English Town on to the 
bridge, and I met a gentleman named Steele, a distiller, and I told him there was 
terrible work. I walked along the Strand, and on the other bridge, and up to the 
police station, and I asked Serjeant Doyle if he could come to the house ; he 
said he could not; I asked him to send any one with him, and he said he 
could not. 

2415. You did not come into. the town ? — I did. 

2416. About eight or nine in the evening? — That is the time I came home. 

2417. Do you know Lawrence Kelly? — Perfectly well. 

2418. Did you see Major Gavin canvassing with Lawrence Kelly during the 
the election ?— I do not remember ; I took very little part with either of the 
candidates. 

2419. When you came back to your house, about eight or nine in the evening, 
was any thing done to it? — It was all broken in pieces before me, every pane of 
glass ill it. 

2420. What else? — The sashes were broken and the glass-case, and the pic- 
tures ou the walls ; the room had stones and short sticks in it. 

2421. Were there any stones in the room r — Plenty. 

2422. Was your family in the house ? — Not ail, some of them. 

2423. What condition was your family in when you came back? — The con- 
dition they were in was, they told me they had like to be murdered, 

2424. In what condition were they ?— There was no one injured; they shut 
the door, and let them pelt away. 

147 — Sess. 2. L 2 Cross-examined 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

Patrick Cronin. 2425. What time was this you stated ? — Five or six minutes to five. 

2426. And I suppose if a dozen people had your sons with you, and wanted to 

2 August J859. vote, they could have voted as well as you? — They could, or 100, but they would 
not have time. 

2427. It was quite quiet enough ? — As peaceable as this place at that time. 

2428. If there had been time, 100 or 200 could have voted ? — I saw no obsiruc- 
tion to any man at that time. 

2429. As to the crow d that came to you when Father Ryan was there, I believe 
Father Ryan behaved to you very like a gentleman? — He did. 

2430. He tried to persuade you to vote, and when he found he could not, off 
he went? — He did not canvass me at all; I told you distinctly I went to^he 
back of the house, but I heard all the conversation that was going on. 

2431. The crowd seemed to have some suspicion you wanted money for your 
vote?— One man said that, not to me, but to the son. 

2432. Was that before or after you had seen Johnson ? — That was before it. 

2233. I believe you did get a 2I. note? — Not a single shilling, nor did I give 

a single glass of spirit to any man, woman, or child. 

2434. Did not Johnston give yon a 2 I, note? — No. 

2435. Not half before you voted and half afterwards? — Not a farthing. 

2436. Was that to one of your sons, then ?— I cannot tell you ; if he got money 
it was without my knowledge. 

2437. Has any one mentioned to you outside that Johnston said he had <Tiven 

you 2 1 . for your vote? — No. ° 

2438. Or to your son? — No, not to my knowledge; I heard my son say, it is 
strange, whoever I vote for, if they do not pay my expenses ; I heard him say 
that, but 1 cannot say whether he got a shilling or not. 

2439. Did any one tell you to-day, while w'aiting outside, that Johnston said he 
had given you a 2 /, note ? — No. 

2440. Was it not mentioned to you'?— No, I heard him say he was asked if he 
did not give my son 2 ; I never knew it till to-day. 

2441. Was that after he was examined here ? — Yes. 

2442. Did Johnston tell you what he had been telling the Committee?— I do 
not know what he told the Committee ; I heard it outside. 

2443. Who told you so? — It was not him, it was some of the people ; but I 
went up and asked him. 

2444. Have you been talking with either of the Mr. Spaights before you came 
to give evidence here ? — No. 

2445- to Mr. Spaights agent? — No, this man called me and told me he was 
called. 

2446. Did he tell you what Johnston had been saying ? — No. 

2447. Can you not tell us wlio told yon what Johnston had been saving? — I 

could not. ^ ° 

2448. Was it a stranger to you ? — He is not a stranger. 

2449- it is ; it is only an hour ago ? — I cannot bring it to my recol- 

lection ; I went up to Mr. Johnston, and asked him “ Did you give my son 2 1 . ?’* 
“ Ye.s, I gave hrai 2 /. for his expenses ; I think I did. ” 

Re-exannined by Mr. Welshy. 

2450. You heard the folks talking about it outside, that Johnson had said so? 
— Yes. 

2451 . And thereupon you went up to Johnston to know the truth of it ? — Yes, 

I never knew it till then. 

2452. You told me it was five minutes to five when you voted ?— Yes. 

2453- The crowd just before that had gone with Major Gavin?— Yes. * 

2454. And left the place clear ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



George Hill sworn ; Examined by Mr. Wehhy> 

George Hill. 2455. YOU are a printer at Limerick ? — Yes. 

2456. Did you print some placards at the election ?— Yes. 

2457. Have you got one of them here r— I have not got any at present, 
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have a copy in my own handwriting of the last one I did ; I gave Mr. Spaight George Sill. 
two copies. 

2458. Just read it, and let us see whether it is the same? — ‘^Catholics of 2 August 1859, 
Limerick, unite now, and for ever. Down with Protestant ascendancy; down 

■with Js. Spaiijht and the Orange jury-packing Government of Lord Derby.” 

2459. What has become of the manuscript you printed this thing from ? — It 
was mislaid. 

2460. Have you searched and tried to find it ? — I have. 

2461. And you cannot find it? — I cannot. 

2462. Whose handwriting was it in ? — I believe Mr. O’Donnells. 

2463. Who brought it to you, do you remember? — A messenger. 

2464. From Mr. O'Donnell ? — From Mr. O'Donnell’s office. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. We.lshy stated that would be the case in support of the Petitioner, 
and as there would be an opportunity afforded of addressing the Committee, 
in reply, he should waive hi.s right to sum up the evidence in support of the 
Petitioner’s case. 

Mr. Phinn addressed the Committee on behalf of Major Gavin, the 
sitting Member. 

F. W. Russell, Esq., m.p., sworn ; E.'camined by Mr. Barry. 

2465. YOU are one of the sitting Members for the city of Limerick? — I am. F. IV. Russell, 

2466. I believe on the occasion of the last election you were in Limerick, and 
did not vote in consequence of a domestic affliction ? — I was. 

2467. Did you or any of your friends vote at the election? — I cannot say none 
of my friends. None of ray immediate family did. 

2468. From the largeness of your establi.shment at Limerick, as a mercantile 
man, you have a great number of dependents r — Yes. 

2469. Do you know whether a considerable portion of them abstained from 
voting also ? — A good many of them did not vote. 

2470* Were you during the day from time to time informed of the state of the 
poll ? — Yes. 

2471. At what intervals ? — Every hour at least. 

2472. Now, do you recollect at what hour of the day it was that Major Gavin 
commenced being in a majority ?— About the middle of the clay, between twelve 
and one, as represented. 

2473. I speak of, from the returns you received. Did you during 
the day, and until the unfortunate occurrence after the poll, hear of any violence 
or riot ? — No. 

2474. Or any obstruction to the voters ? — No. 

2475. Do you recollect whether or not Major Gavin’s majority was not 
increasing from 12 o’clock, the time when yon say it commenced, to the end of 
the day? — I think so. 

2476. Mr. Welsby-I It is a mistake to say it was t'welve ? — Between twelve 
and one. 

2477. Mr. Barry^ I believe the persons in your employ and the members of 
your family were to have voted for Major Gavin if they had voted ? — I cannot 
state that. 

2478. You do not know- whether they were or not ? — I cannot say that; it is 
impossible I can state that. 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Weishy. 

2479. Where were you during the period of the poll ? — At the house of my 
late father. 

2480. Where is that ? — It is in the principal part of Limerick. 

2481. In what part? — In George’s-street. 

2482. That is in the New Town Parry, is it not ? — It is. 

2483. Did you go out during the day at all? — No ; I was not piesent at either 
of the unfortunate occurrences. 

147 — Sess. 2. L3 2484. You 
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2484. You know nothing of the occurrences in the streets? — Not the least. 

2485. I presume you know Mr. Colson, the stipendiary magistrate? — No; I 
am not acquainted with him. 

2486. Do you know how long he has been so ? — I cannot give you any 
infonijution about it. 

2487. I believe he came from the north ? — I believe so. 

2488. Do you know Mr. Bell ? — I know him. 

2489. How long has Mr. Bell been in Iiis office ? — Several years. 

2490. Is be not a gentleman of experience and respectability ? — Unquestionably 
of experience. 

2491. And of respectability? — And of high respectability. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Henry Watson^ Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. G. Allen. 

2492- I THINK you are a native, and liave resided all your life in Limerick? — 
I was born in Limerick, and have resided there since my birth. 

2493. Are you a magistrate for Limerick r — I am. 

2494. How long have you been a magistrate ? — For nearly half a century. 

2495. Have you been also mayor? — I was mayor for four years. 

2496. I need scarcely ask you, therefore, if you have had great experience in 
the town of Limerick? — Considerable experience, as much as any man, I think. 

2497. Do you romenaber the election that took place on the 4th of May, the 
polling-day? — I do. 

2498. Were you on that occasion stationed by your brother magistrates at the 
Court-house? — I was. 

2499. Were you there all the day? — The entire day. 

2500. Can you tell us what was the character and appearance about- the 
place of the people during the day ?— Very peaceable, very quiet, very orderly. 

2501. Had the voters any difficulty in coming up and polling? — Not the 
slightest. 

2502. Mr. Are you talking of the same election? — The last. 

2503. Mr. Alien.] You are a magistrate, then, and, of coui-se, had an oppor- 
tunity of judging ; did you see any one opposed or obstructed in voting, any 
elector?— Certainly not. 

2504. Do you remember while you were there, or during the day, Mr. 
William Spaight and Mr. James M'Mahon coming into the booth at the Court- 
house ? — I do. 

2505. Do you remember Ijaving any conversation with them about the state of 
the election ? — 1 said with very great surprise that I was astonished at such a 
peaceable, such a quiet election. 

2506. You said that both to Mr. Spaight and Mr. M'Mahon ? — T said it to 
both, i do not recollect whether they made any observation or not, but I 
suppose tiieir silence gave consent. At any rate, I cannot call to rny mind that they 
made any remark. 

2507. I suppose you have had great experience at elections in Limerick? — 
Great experience. 

2508. During the last half century ? — Yes. 

2509. And from your experience can you tell us whether you have ever known 

an election more quiet than this? — As far as came within my own knowledt^e, 
it was the most peaceable election I ever was present at. ° 

2510. I believe that was one of the largest booths, was it not?— It was one of 
the largest, but I think it is only right for me to .say, I could have seen more, 
only my vision is reduced by a cataract, 

^ 25ii.^Your vision is injured by cataract, but your hearing is not impaired? — 
lhank God, not ; my intellect is just as bright as when I was a boy. 

2512. 1 our hearing was sufficiently good to have enabled you to have heard 
any attempt at riot that took place r— Certainly, within my precincts. 

2513. And youdid not hear of any? — I did not* 

2514. We are told that the number of electors is about '2013, and that about 
1 700 polled. Is that a large number out of the constituency of Limerick to poll ? 
—A person that wished for an unlimited franchise would think it is limited, but 
I think it is enough. 

2515- If 
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2515. If there are only 2000 electors, is it a larger proportion than is usually H. Esq. 

polled ? — Much more than any other election, the largest mimber polled. 

2516. Do you know Mr. Warbnrton, the police magistrate? — He is not a 2 August 1859. 
magistrate 5 be is what we call a sub-in«pector. 

2517. Had you any conversation with him about the rioting? — No, he had a 
conversation with me. 

2518. Had you a conversation with Mr. Warburton about the charge of rioting ? 

-Yes. 

2519. Will you have the goodness to tell us wliat he said ? 

Mr. Slade objected to the question. 

The Committee thought it could not be put. 

2520. Mr. Allen.\ Was it part of Mr. Warburton’s duty as a constable, to 
communicate with vou as to the -state of the town r — As to the state of the district 
we vvere in ; I think it was ; we had no written ordei-. 

2521. That being so, did he make a communication to you as a police con- 
stable, did he complain of any riot ? — He did ; he said there was a riot going on 
near the Court-house, and I told him he would do his duty. I did not- wish to 
leave the Court-house. 

2522. Did you make any further observation to him about tlie riot? — No, 

I only desired him to keep everything clear and quiet. 

2523. Do you know a, voter of the name of Bull ? — 1 do not know him per- 
sonally. 

2524. Did you make any observation to him, or did he call on you to protect 
him r — No. 

252.5. Did any man in the Court-house, or outsicl<», call on you to protect him ? 

— Not one, to my recollection. 

2526. It wouhl have been your duty to have done so ? — To be sure, if any 
individual called on me, 1 could not say it was a quiet and orderly election. 

2527. Do you know William or John Basset? — I do. 

2528. Is he a clerk of yours r — No, he is in my concern. 

2529. Was he present at the election? — He must have been present, because 
he voted. 

2530. Did he ever make any complaint to you about being hurt or insulted ? — 

Never, until last Wednesday, when he said, “ Didn’t you hear I was struck ?” and 
I said no. 

2.531. Did he ever make any complaint to you before ? — Never. 

2532. And he was constantly at your office? — Every day I saw him. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

2533. Ido not suppose everybody who had a knock in the head iu Limerick 
would come to you ?— I hope not. 

2534. 1 suppose Mr. Spaight, the candidate, never made any complaint to 
you of the way he was treated ? — No, he did not, 

2535. And you have seen. him pretty often? — I do see him often. 

2536. How often have you seen him since the. election ? — He has passed me 
very often, and I liave passed him, because my vision is very dim. 

2.537. talking of the same election ? — I am talking of the 

May election, three months eigo ; I am not mingling one with another. 

2538. Because you have just told this Committee it was very peaceable, very 
quite and very orderly ; do you repeat that? — I do. 

2539- Do you call very peaceable, very quite and very orderly when a constable 
reports to you as a magistrate that there was a riot?— He did not report to me 
that there was a riot, he said there was some fighting between people there, and I 
apprehended Am I to be allowed to give my explanation ? 

2540. You said the election was peaceable, orderly and quiet; is it the fact that 
the constable reported to you there vvas a riot? — He told me there was a row, not 
a riot. 

2541. What is the difference in Limerick between a row and a riot?— I suppo.se 
the same as in London. 

2542. What is that r — A riot may lead on to serious consequences ; a row is a 
thing that may be jeered at. 

147 — Sess. 2 . 14 2543. Then 
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H. liaison, Esq. 2543. Then the chief constable reported a row r — You may call it a row or a 
riot. 

2 August 1859, 2544. I want to know what you call it? — What I conceived was that there 

was a row between the different parties ; between the different hired mobs that 
were there. 

2545. Mr. Welsbi/.^ Hired mobs ^ — They were hired mobs. 

2546. Mr. Slade.'] Did the constable report to you that he apprehended a row 
or a riot ? — I do not recollect the words ; but I said to him, “ Whatever it is, let you 
quell it,” and he did, I am sure. 

2547. Did you tell him to do his duty? — I need not have done that, because he 
alwas discharged his duty right well. 

2548. Do you consider that the words very peaceable, very quiet and very 
orderly will apply to an election, when the magistrates thought fit to read the 
Riot Act? — The words that I made use of apply to the precincts; I had the 
command of the polling places where there were three booths, in the City Court- 
house ; where every person had egress. 

2549. Those who could get to ihe Court-house polled ; is that what you mean ? 
Yes. 

2.550. Do you mean to represent to this honourable Committee that outside the 

walls of the Court-house it was very peaceable, very orderly and very quiet ? Not 

within my precincts, which I consider was this side of the brido-e. 

2551. I repeat the question {the question was read by the short-hand writer) t 

It was within my precincts; I cannot be accountable for the acts of others. 

2552. You have astonished me wonderfully by saying it was peaceable, orderly, 
and quiet? — ^That is the trnth. 

2553. I want to know what your means of observation were: you were all the 
day in the Court-house? — I was. 

2554* Were you ever on Mathew Bridge the whole of that day except on the 
morning and evening when you retired ? — I was not. 

2555. Did you know what w-as doing there ? — I did not. 

2.55fi. Did you know that the police charged with fixed bayonets up and down? 
— I did not know it on that day, but I heard it since. 

2557* If yoti know that to be the fact, would you represent this as a very 
peaceable, very orderly, and very quiet election ?— Not where I was. 

2558. You say it was the most peaceable election you ever saw? — Yes. 

2559* there ever been an election in your recollection where the military 
has not charged with bayonets r — There have been many elections, and I have 
often ordered them to charge myself. 

2560. You do not understand my question. Do you ever recollect an election 
at which the military did not charge? — 1 do. 

2561. Which was that ? — 1 recollect when Colonel Veriker was returned ; and 
when Spring Rice was returned. 

2562. Were those contested elections? — ^They were. 

2563* Were troops brought in to keep the peace at those elections ? — Always 
troops. 

2564. To the amount of 2,ouo or 3,000 ?— There may be more or less. 

2565. Was there any firing when Colonel Veriker and Mr. Sprino- Rice were 
elected ? — I do not know of any shots fired. 

2.566. Do you mean to adhere to your statement ? — It was the most peaceable, 
quiet, and orderly election that ever came within my knowledge within my 
precincts. 

2567. If you bad been shut up within the four walls of a room with a door open, 
you would have given us that answer? — Hundreds were coming in. 

2568. As a gentleman and a magistrate, 1 must have an. answer to this ques- 
tion. Do you consider an election at Limerick, where the Riot Act was read twice 
in the day, and the streets were cleared at the point of the bayonet, to be the most 
peaceable election you ever saw in liimerick? — You at first ask me did I hear the' 
Riot Act read. I never heard of it till the subsequent day, nor did I bear of the 
charge. 

2569. The Riot Act being read, the streets cleared at the point of the bayonet, 
do you persist in calling that a peaceable election? — I do not know whether what 
you state is correct. 

2570- Assume it ? — I hear now of Mr. Basset being assaulted. It is the first 
intimation I had on Wednesday last that he was assaulted. 

2571. Did 
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2571. Did you bear that the Riot Act was read ? — I heard, as a grand jury- H. Watson-, Esq. 

man, that the Riot Act was read, because I was on the jury when the Bills came 

before them about Mr. Bell. * August 1859. 

2.572. Have you quarrelled with Mr. Spaight? — No; indeed he and I are on 
good terms of friendship. 

2573. Did Mr. Spaight or his agents cause you to be turned out of the Limerick 
Club ? — I never was turned out of any in my life. 

2574. Did you retire? — I retired from all society in Limerick^because my vision 
would notallow me to see the papers there. 

2575. I am bound to put the question to you, were you charged by the committee 
with appropriating the papers of the club?— I was charged with taking four or 
five sheets of paper, and there was a combination made against me. 

2576. Did you resign? — I did. I would not belong to a club that would 
charge a gentleman with such a paltry thing. 

2577. Then it was because there was a charge of this kind brought ; was it 
brought, by Mr. Spaight? — I am not aware who it was brought by ; it was brought 
by one or two persons. I repudiated the act, and I said I would not belong to a 
chib where any gentleman was brought to account for taking two or three sheets 
of paper to write on. 

2578. Did you propose it should be investigated ? — I did. 

2579. Was it investigated? — 1 believe it was. 

2580. And was the result you were obliged to leave? — Never. 

2581. You resigned? — Not resigned. 

2582. Just now you said you did resign? — I resigned that, in consequence of 
this, from my sight. 

2583- Were you brought before the committee? — I went before them. 

2584. Were you summoned before the committee ? — I was not, I went before 
the committee; 1 demanded an investigation, and when 1 heard the trumpery 
charge of taking two or three sheets of paper in the club where I have seen Mr- 
Spaigbt writing 40 letters, I never went again. 

2585. Did tbs committee tell you you would be s«ved the di.sgrace of being 
expelled if you would promise never to come into the club again ? — Never ; and 
it is a falsehood for any one to say so. 

2586. Did you ever come into the club after that day ? — 1 never did, for I felt 
disgusted at it. 

2587. Yon say in your precincts it was very quiet; how many policemen were 
in the Court-house all day ?— 1 should say about 30, and a good number outside. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Pigott. 

2588. I understand that you are giving your opinion upon what came within 
your observation? — Just so, and only that, 

2589. And within the precincts of the court-house where you were, _did you 
tell the Committee it n as very orderly, very peaceable and very quiet r — Most 
orderly and most quiet. 

2590. Is there any foundation for the suggestion that you were dismissed from 
a club ?— I never was dismissed. 

2591. Did yon retire from some other club or institution at the same timer — 

I retired from the Limerick institution; I ceased to be a member of the Com- 
mercial Buildings, . 

2592. How many people could be in the court-house at the same time ; what 
will it bold?— Five hundred, I think. 

2593. From the court-house, can you see a large space outside?— I could see 
a consideral)le space, but I could not see as far as Mathew Bridge. 

2504. What space can you see across ; is it the market place? — I could see as 
far as the county court-house, whicl) is adjoining, but I could not see farther. 

2505. But you could have heard any row which was going on outside the 

court-house? — I had my ears, « i 

2596. Did you hear any row going on outside the court-house ?— Certainly 

not. J 

2597. Was there a large concourse of people there ?— There were; but they 
■were generally put back when I saw them accumulating, 

2598. You heard no row or disturbance there ? — No. 

25QO, And does that comprise the precincts you speak of?— The court-house. 
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2600. And the space outside? — It does. 

2601. The Covimittee.l Mathew Bridge was not within your precinct? — No. 

2602. You have been a magistrate for 50 years?— Yes. 

2603. Has it always been the practice at elections for magistrates to attend the 
polling-booth, or only at particular occasions? — Within the last 10 years it has 
been the habit, for the purpose of protecting the peace, to attend. 

2604. Has it been the invariable practice, without violence being appreliended, 
to attend? — No; we did not suspect any particular violence; we knew there 
would be a great damoar at the elections, as there really is. 

2605. It has been always the practice, whether violence is apprehended or 
not, for the magistrates to attend the polling-booths? — It is. 

2606. You were there in consequence of military being in the town, that was 
why the magistrates attended? — A.nd the police. 

2607. They could not have acted without you ? — They could not have acted 
without the direction of a magistrate. 

2608. Was there any application, before (he nomination or election-day, that 
magistrates should attend the polling-booths?— There was a meetingof the magis- 
trates, and as they wished to follow tlie former practice they agreed to take up 
certain wards. 

2609. Did either of the candidate.s request that the magistrates should attend ? 
— Not that I know of. 

2610. Was there any resolution, at that meeting of the magistrates, about the 
bands r — ^There was. 

2611 . What was the nature of it r — The bands excited great mobs and crowds 
in Limerick, and they were generally followed by dissolute characters, and we 
entered into a resolution, whether legal or not 1 cannot say, but it had the effect 
of preventing the bands playing after six o’clock in the evening. 

2612. The officer in command of a company said he could not act on account 
of no magistiate being where he was ? — He did not sav so to me. 

2613. But was the Mathew Bridge in your precincts ? — It was not. 

2614. You were not the person who ought to have been there with the troops r 
— I was not. 

2615. How far did your jurisdiction extend? — It extended to this side the 
bridge near the county court-house. 

2616. What distance was that from the county court-house? — About 500 
yards, not more. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[The Committee adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



Mercurii, 3® die Augusti, 1859. 



J. M. GASKELL, Esq., in this Chair. 



The names of the Committee were called over; All present. 

Pierce George Barron, Esquire, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Pigott. 

2617. ARE you a Stipendiary Magistrate of Limerick? — For the city and 
county of Limerick. 

_ 2618. Were you stationed on the polling-day between Mathew Bridge and the 
city court-house ? — Yes, I was. 

2619. What time did you go to your station? — About eight o’clock in the 
morning. ” 

2620. Did 
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2620. Did you rerniiin there throughout the day, or nearly so ? — Not the entire p. G-- Barron, 

day, because I went through diffeieut parts of the town during the polling. Esq, 

2621. What time did you leave the station to go round the town? — I went 

round the town about two o’clock, I think; I was between the court-house and 3 August 1859. 
Mathew Hridge. 

2622. Up to that lime was tliere any disturbance that you saw of any kind 
whatever? — There was a disturbance at Mathew Bridge. 

2623. Up to the time of your leaving did you go round the town? — I think 
just previous to my going, up to one o’clock. 

2624. Tell the Committee what that was ?— A flinging of stones. 

2625. What time did it begin ? — I should think it was about one o’clock, or a 
little after. 

2626. Who began firing the stones, can you tell ? — They were principally 
women and boys ; bm there were some men there too. 

2627. Did you see the men firing stones? — No, I did not. 

2628. The stone-thi'owing you saw w’as condned to the women and boys, 'W'as 
that so r — Yes ; I particularly saw one woman. 

2629. • At whom were the stones thrown? — I think they were very indiscri- 
minate in their throwing. Tfiey were firing at everybody. 

2630. At people in the street? — Persons going to the poll and coming from it. 

2631 . Voters ? — 1 suppose some of them were ; I do not know, indeed, whether 
they were or not. 

2632. I suppose you could not distinguish wlicther they were voters or not? — 

No, 1 could not. 

2633. Was there a crowd of people tliere ? — No, there was not a very great 
crowd. 

2634. How many people do you, suppose were about there f — Where the stones 
came from tliere were very few indeed ; they were principally women and boys. 

2635. And you say few in number? — -Very few i« number. 

263^). How did you disperse them r — I called out a file of soldiers to quell the 
disturbance, and when they came out a gentleman, who eitlier bad voted or was a 
voter, asked me to escort him over the bridge. 

2637. Slude.'^ Can you give me his name ? — Cox, I think bis name is; I 
am not sure whether he was a voter or not. 

2638. Mr. Serjeant But be wanted to go over the bridge? — He 

wanted to go over the bridge ; it was tliere the stones were principally flinging, 
and I left the military (larty to escort him over the bridge. 

2639. And you took him over the bridge? — I did. 

2640. Safely, I suppose ?— Yes. 

2641. And then left him? — When I came back I found the officer had with- 
dravrn the party. 

2642. WiiS the disturbance at an end ? — The stone-throwing still continued. 

2643. For how lung altogether ? —I should think for five or six minutes; I 
received stones myself on tlie back. 

2644. How long altogether from the beginning to the end did this stone-throw- 
ing last ? — I think it lasted five or 10 minutes. 

2945. You say you received a blow? — I received some stones on the back ; I 
was coming down to where the military were. 

2646. And when you came over the bridge the party of soldiers were gone? — 

They were withdrawn. 

2647. What wastlie number of soldiers ? — I sliould think about 25. 

264B. Did you see the soldiers act in any way beyond showing themselves ? — 

No; 1 sliould say that when the infantry had been wididrawn I called on the 
officer in command of the cavalry to order out half a troop. 

2649. At what o’clock was that ?-—It was immediately at the same lime ; the 
whole thing did not occupy lo mimues or a quarter of an hour. I applied for 
cavalry, and Captain Burden came out immediately with half a troop, and 
charged down the street where the stone-throwing came from, and it imme- 
diately ceased. 

2650. And did that end the disturbance ? — Yes ; there was no more dis- 
turbance in that locality, 

2651. That is, you are speaking of the neighbourhood of the bridge ? — ^The 
neiuhbourhuod of the bridge and court-house. 

2652. The Committee^'] What was the distance from the bridge to the conrt- 
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house? — I should suppose it is from 50 to 60 yards. I cannot be correct, indeed 
about it. About 60 yards, I think. ’ 

2653. Mr. Serjeaut Pigott~\ Those disturbances began and ended in about 
iweuly minutes, you sayr — Certainly. 

2654. Where did you go to after this. Did you go round to the booths? 

Immediately after these disturbances ceased, I felt it to be my duty to go round 
the town to the various booths to see bow mutters were conducted. Havin<r the 
principal cbarge of the military and constabulary at the election, I felt it my duty 
to go round to all the polling-places. 

2655. In what state did you find the polling-places ? — I found them all going 
on very regular, and I asked each of the deputies whetiier they wanted any 
assistance to keep the peace. They said they did not, for they were eoin® on 
very good. 

2656. By the time you had got round to the polling-places, and found every- 
thing regular and good as you say, what o’clock was it then ? — A little after two. 

2657. - Did you return to your station, or what became of you then? — I cannot 
say it was my station ; my station was the entire town. 

2658. Where did you go to then ? — I came back to the Court-house polling- 
booth. 

2659. How long did you stay there?— I remained there till the close of 
the poil. 

2660. Did you see any disturbance there at that time ? — No, none whatever. 

2661. Now, do you know of anybody being prevented giving their vote?— No. 

2662. Did you hear anybody complain of not being able to give their vote? 

No, I did not. 

2663. Have you seen many elections? — I have indeed, a great many. 

2664. In Ireland? — I have been twelve years in Limerick. 

2665. Comparing this with others you have witnessed, do yon call this a quiet 
election, or the contrary? — I should say, comparing it with others, it is a 
remarkably quiet one. 

2666. Of course you say with the exception of the twenty minutes you spoke 
of." — I have been twelve years. in Limerick; there have been six contested 
elections for the county and city during that period. The management of the 
military and police at all those elections devolved on me, the disposal of them. 

2667. We hear that Mr. Colson ordered the Riot Act to be read somewhere; 
were you aware of that ? — 1 never heard of it till I came here. 

2608. Did you pass the evening of the polling-day in company with Mr. Colson ? 
-^I do not think I did. 

266g. Were you in his company that evening?— Yes ; I was in his company 
that evening. 

2670-1. Did he ever mention to you the fact that he had ordered it to be 
read? — Never. 

Mr. Slade objected to the examination. 

2672. Mr. Serjeant It would have been his duty to have mentioned 

it to you if he had read it ? — It would have been. He was acting under me. 

2673. Would it have been his duty before it was read, or after ?— Certainly 
not before ; because the necessity might arise so immediately, that he could not 
let me know. 

2674. It haying been so read, it would have been his duty to mention it to 
you ? — I think it would have been. 

2675. A.nd you say he did not mention it to you ? — He did not. 

2676. Can you tell the Committee the number of committals in Limerick 
during these days, the two preceding?— I cannot say what number, but there 
were very few I know. I committed three persons mvself. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Slade.. 

2677. I believe it was at your requisition that so large a body of troops were 
brought into the town ? — It was. 

2678. When did you make the requisition to the authorities, that this large 
body of troops should be brought into the town? — About a week before the 
election, 

2679* Had you seen indication.s of a disturbance likely to occur? — I did not 

see 
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see any indication of it; but I was so well acquainted with the probabilities of a 
row there that I was determined to be prepared for it. 

2680. Has it been in your experience that there has never been a contested 
election in Limerick without a very serious disturbance? — I am sorry to say it is 
generally the case. 

2681. It is so? — It is, certainly. 

2682. And Government are obliged, under the requisition of the magistrates, 
to have a large body of troops for preserving the peace ? — Yes; the additional 
troops ordered lo Limerick were a squadron of the 3d light dragoons. 

2683. One thousand five hundred light infanti-y ? — Six hundred infantry, they 
were not additional, they belonged to the garrison. 

2684. Haw many police r— About 500. 

2685. The squadron of cavalry would be 150 or 180? — Very near 200, I 
think; t8S I think was the force. 

2686. You yourself, i believe, are a Roman Catholic ? — ^Yes. 

2687. And represented for some years Waterford ?-— No, I never did. 

2688. If was somebody of your name ? — A cousin of mine. 

2689. You say you were there from eight o’clock until one, or a little after? — 
Until near two o’clock, I should think ; 1 was away for about half an hour in 
going to the different booths. 

2690. You have stated to the Committee that there were a very few people 
who were throwing stones, and they were principally composed of women and 
toys? — 1 observed one woman previously go into the front of the infantry within 
five or six yards of them, and take up a stone and fling it. 

2691. At the troops? — At the soldiers. 

2692. Have you ever represented that you saw the troops stop and quail under 
the volley of stones which were flung at them ? —Nothing of the sort, because, 
when I was escorting these gentlemen over the bridge they had retired. 

2693. You do not know the circumstances under which they retired ? — I do 
not know it except from hearsay ; I do believe it was from the stones. 

2694. They were driven back? — From the stones flung at them; and the 
officer commanding the party not having a magistrate with them at the time, 
withdrew the troops. 

2()95. And then you ordered out the cavalry? — Yes. 

2696. You say you ordered a file of soldiers to quell the disturbance; you 
surely did not order out a file of soldiers to quell the disturbance of a few women 
and boys ? — They were flinging stones most violently. 

2697. Did you order that for some women and children? — They were to assist 
the police. 

2698. The green coated men were there? — Yes. 

2699. How many police were there who could not quell this disturbance of a 
few women and boys without a file of soldiers?— I cannot say how many there 
were. 

2700. How many at that spot; lOO? — From 15 lo 20 . 

2701. And they could not quell the disturbance ? — No, I wished to have the 
aid of the military and therefore 1 called them out. 

2702. Did you order the dragoons to charge ? — I did. 

2703. Was that a cliarge on the women and boys? — On the crowd, such as 
they were. 

2704. Was it a. charge on women and boys ? — Certainly. 

2705. Is that the way you do things in Ireland, to order a cavalry charge against 
women and boys; is that the way you maoistrates do in Ireland, order cavalry 
with drawn swords to charge women and boys? — I ordered them to charge to 
clear the road, such it was. 

2706. I want to have it from you, whether this riot was proceeding from women 
and boys, or from grown men to a very serious head ?— T believe I said before 
they were some men in the crowd. 

2707. You did not see tliem flinging stones ? — I did not. 

2708. Have you any doubt, when you, a magistrate, ordered mounted cavalry 
with drawn swords to charge, there were men, and the disturbances were very 
serious ? — I considered it very serious when stones were flinging in all direc- 
tions. 

2709. And you did consider this a very serious row ? — I did for the time it 
lasted, very serious. 

147 — Sess. 2 . M3 2710. Did 
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2710. Did you see the officer who commanded the troops again ?— Captain 
Murphy. 

2711. The infantry officer? — I do not think I did. 

2712. Do you know he was seriously wounded himself? — I think he was 
struck with stones on the head and feet. 

2713. Why did the gentlemen who had a voter, Mr. Cox, wish your escort; 
Could he not get safely over the bridge without it r — He seemed to think be 
could not. 

2714. What do you think? — I think be would have run the risk of being struck 
with stones. 

2715. Were they pelting then ? — They were. 

2716. Was Mr. Cox a voter himself?— I am not certain indeed. Ido not 
think he was a voter ; but I am not certain. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Pigott. 

2717. Was Mr. Cox struck with any stones? — No. 

2718. And about tlie charge with drawn swords on women and boys: was 
anybody hurt whatever? — No. 

2719. I suppose when the soldiers walked on, the people ran away } — ^Thev 
did ; lliey ran up the lanes; there was nobody hurt. 

2710. Mr. Slade.] 1 omitted one question, Captain Crawford is an officer, is 
he not? — He is county inspector of constabulary. 

2721. Did you see Captain Crawfurd charge with fixed bayonets and drawn 
swords? — 1 saw him in the crowd endeavouring to quell the disturbance. 

2722. At this time? — Just about the same time; I think it was after the 
troops were withdrawn. 

2723. Before you had ordered the cavalry to charge? — No. 

2724. Perhaps that was the occasion of your ordering the cavalry to charge? 
— No it was not ; it wa.s in consequence of the continued stone-throwing. 

2725. Was Captain Crawford in the middle of the crowd with drawn swords ? 
— He wiis with the mounted police. 

2726. How many mounted police had he got with him ? — I should think tliere 
were eight or nine. 

2727. And was it in bis direction that you ordered the charge ? — No. 

2728. In another direction ? — Captain Crawfurd was at the end of the bridge, 
.and the stones were coining from the quay ; and it was down the quay the cavalry 
charged. 

2729. Did you express your admiration of the admirable manner in which the 
men of Captain Crawford’s party behaved themselves on that occasion ? — I do not 
think I did. 

2730. Was that your opinion ? — It was. 

2731. Did you at one time think they were in imminent danger? — No; I did 
not tliink they were in imminent danger; no more danger than we were all. 

2732. But you were all in considerable danger ? — Where stones are flinging at 
you it may lead to serious consequences. 

2733. Did you tell Captain Crawford you thought they would all have been 
destroyed ? — No. 

2734. You are quite sure of tliat ? — Certainly not. 

2735. Mr. Seijeant Pigott.] You say the swords and bayonets did no miscMef 
to any one ? — No. 

2736. Did the constabulary lake anyone into custody ? — No. 

2737. Was Mr. Cox going to the court-house, or from it? — From the court- 
house. 

2738. And you know of no one obstructed in giving his vote? — No; I do not 
know of my owm knowledge anything of the kind. 

Examined by the Committee. 

2739. We have heard the sitting Member was riding about the streets with a 
band of music ? — Did you see it when you went round ? — No. 

2740. Was it brought to your knowledge he was parading the streets ? — No, 
it was not ; but I saw the sitting Member at the termination of the poll coming 
down to the court-house, I believe to ascertain the state of the poll in that booth, 
and I saw him there, and a large crowd of people after him. 

2741. Not 
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2741. Not during the polling? — ^No, just as the poll was closed at the booth 
I was in. And I think on another occasion I saw the sitting Member riding 
through the town. 

2742. With a band of njusic? — No; there was no band there; butwhenever 
he appeared a parcel of people congregated always about him. 

2743. You say this disturbance lasted a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes? 
—I think so; not a? much. 

2744. I want to know whether on any subsequent occasion there was a crowd 
and a tumult on that bridge ?— Not within my own view. 

2745. That was the only time the bridge was obstructed ? — It w as the only time 
during the whole election I saw anything approaching to a disturbance at that 
bridge. 

2746. With regard to cavalry charging; it is a serious word to use; do you 
mean they advanced at a trot or a gallop ? — They went at a gallop. 

2747. And cleared the bridge at a gallop r — It was not the bridge ; it was the 
quay near the bridge ; they used the fiats of their swords. Indeed I do not think 
they even used them on that occasion. 

27^8. After the charge w'as over, did they retire from that position? — They 
came back to the potato market where they were stationed in the morning. 

2749. And what did they do subsequently to that? — They remained there 
until tljfc close of the poll at 5 o’clock. 

2750. Did you see anv cars bring voters, pelted by the mob during that quarter 
of an hour •— No, I did not. 

2751. You did not know of the riot act being read; it was not necessary for 
you lo ri ari it before desiring the dragoons to charge ? — No, it was not. I did 
not think it necessary at that ttme. 

2752. Mr. Serjeant PigOifi.] Is it a common tiling to have military at the 
elections in Ireland never saw an election in Limerick without the aid of the 
military. 

•2753. The Commiltee.] Plave you ever, on any previous occasion, made a 
rcquisiiion for extra military force?— On all previous occasions I did so. 

2754. Beyond tlie military stationed in the town? — Certainly; and at the 
election of 1858 there was a magistrate there, who was senior to me, and he felt 
it his duty to call out a very considerable force indeed, both from Dublin, Cork, 
and Ollier places. 

2755. Dming the afternoon, after the bridge was clear, did cars bring up voters 
to (bat polling place ? — Yes, constantly ; and up lo the closing of the poll, at the 
booth 1 was principally in, everything was peaceful and quiet after the mob had 
dispersed. 

Mr. Slade. Will you ask him whether they were not Major Gavin’s and 
ISIr. Eussell’s cars. 

2756. The Committee.'] Some cars w-ere labelled, were they notr — Mr. 
Russell’s (ars were labelled and Major Gavin’.s were labelled. 

^’hat were they labelled with? — Major Gavsn’s friends. 

2758. Were Mr. Spaight’s cars labelled? — I am not quite certain of that. 

2759. Did y ou notice anv of the cars coming up after the time you spoke of? 
—I noticed several of his cars coming up. I am not certain whether they were 
labellec! or not. 

2760. Did you see any'stoues thrown at any car during the day, yourself ? — 
No, I did licit. 

2761. We iiave been told that the mayor went for assistance; did you see the 
mayor on that day r — Yes. He vas in constant communication with me; when 
I left to visit the booths, I begged oJ the mayor to stop in that vicinity until I 
returned, and he did so. 

27fc)2. At the court-iiouse? — Between the court-house and Mathew Bridge. 
I requested of liim as being the most important place, to stay there till I returned, 
and he did so. 1 was mounted. 

27(13. About how long wete you ulscntfiom the court-house? — ^About half 
an hour ; there were eight or nine booths in difierent parts of the town. 

2764. \Mtl) the exception of that half hour, you were at the court-house 
during the « hole of the day? — Yes, during the whole of the day. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Michael Robert Ryan^ Esq.^ sworn; Examined by Mr. Gordon Allen. 

3765. I BELIEVE you are at present Mayor of Limerick, and you were mavor 
at the time of Major Gavin’s election ? — Yes. 

2766. You are also, I believe, a magistrate both for tlie city and the county ? 

2767. How long have you been so? — I am a magistrate for the county by 
appointment. I am only a magistrate for the city by virtue of the office of 
mayor. 

2768. Do you remember the clay of the election ? — I do. 

2769. Did you in the course of the day go about to the various polling places? 

■ — I siiould imagine, at least, ten times; probably more, and certainly not less. 

2770. The Committee!] Each polling place ?— Each polling place. 

2771. Mr. Allen!] Between eight and five?. — Yes, between eight and five. 

2772. Can you tell us the state of those polling places ; were the people quiet, 
or not? — They were uncommonly quiet as contrasted with former elections. 

2773. Hhe Committee!] That is at the polling places ? — Yes. 

2774. Mr. Allen.] How long were you generally at those places , how long 
at a time ? — 1 would just remain, probably, one or two minutes. At other places 
I would remain a quarter or half an hour. 

2775. While you were there, did you see any obstruction offered to persons 
voting? — No. 

2776. Did you bear from any of the deputies who were taking the votes, or 
from any persons, about any complaints made of any obstructions being offered? 
— None. 

2777. I suppose you knew about the committals, as mayor? — I did. 

2778. Were there many committals during that day or the next? — Very few 
indeed. 

2779. Were there more than you would be likely to expect at an election, or 
any day when there was any extra excitement? — Only the ordinary number. 

2780. During the day did you hear something of some persons being brought 
from Derry Castle? — I did. 

2781. You know the last witness, I suppose; Mr. Barron? — I do. 

278-2. Were you in communication with him during the day ? — Constant com- 
munication. 

2783. He was at the bridge, was he not? — He was; he was in charge of the 
district from the bridge to the court-house, which was a very slight distance. 

2784. In the course of the day did he ask you to stay at the bridge for him 
while he had to go away ? — He did. 

2785. Did you ?! — I did. 

2786. Did you observe any excitement there? — No, indeed I did not. 

2787. On which side of the bridge were you r — Between the bridge and the 
court-house. 

2788. Had you an opportunity in that position of seeing whether there was 
any excitement? — Yes, that was my duty. I took charge of the district for 
Mr. Barron at that time. 

2789. The Committee.] This was in the open air? — Tins was in the open air. - 

2790. Mr. Allen.] Did you hear certain persons were brought from Derry? — 
On the morning of the polling information was received by the magistrates they 
were coming, and a large force went up to the railway station fearing there might 
be some rioting. 

2791. Did you hear where they were coming from r — I heard from Derry. 

2792. Whose place is that? — It is Mr. Spaight’s property. 

2 ? 93 - Did you go to the station and ascertain whether thev had come or not? 

—I did. ■ . ^ . 

2794. What did you ascertain? — I rode up after the military had gone, and I 
enquired of the station master if these men had arrived, and if there was any 
truth in the report, for I had received no official information of it. He told me 
they had arrived just where they took the tickets about half a mile off, and that a 
gentleman very kindly came out and ordered them back. The engine was put at 
the head of the train, and they were immediately taken back again. 

,^ 795 ' I suppose you have bad a great deal of experience as to elections in 
Limerick and Ireland ; in Limerick especially ? — Indeed I have. 

2796. Now 
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2796. Now, compared with tlie former election, was tlie present a quiet elec- 
tion? — Most decidedly. 

2797. Taking it as an ordinary contested Irish election, without comparing it 
with former ones, should you say it was a quiet or unquiet election ? — I never 
saw so quiet an election, and I do not think it possible any election could be so 
orderly conducted. 

2798. The Committee.l Do you mean at Limerick or in Ireland? — I confined 
myself entirely to Limerick. 

2799. Allen ^ You were on horseback, were you ; not about the town r — I 
was continuously about the town. 

2800. Did you see the stone throwing in the neighbourhood of the bridge? — 
I did not. 

2801. While you were moving about, did you see anything beyond the ordinary 
excitement which always takes place at an election? — Nothing beyond the ordi- 
nary excitement of an election. 

2802. Did vou see any cars stoned or obstructed on their way up to the poll? 
— I did not. 

2803. Did you hear any voters make any complaint, their cars were obstructed ? 
— None ; I was particularly anxious to hear of such reports j and I left word at 
all the booths if there w'as any impropriety to let me know, as I was continuously 
in the district. I was always riding about from one polling booth to the other, and 
I did not go away. 

2804. As mayor it would he your duty to see the town was kept quiet? — Yes. 

2805. And you left orders at the diftlrent places, if any disturbance took place 
to communicate with you ?— Yes. 

2806. And no communications w'ere made ? — None. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

2807. Did not Mr. William Spaigiit complain to you that he was struck ? — 
He did. 

2008. So you see you were wrong? — I was asked if anybody made a complaint 
to me at the polling places, and I said not. 

■ 2809. That is the way you put it?— That is the way the question was put 
to me. 

2810. At the polling places you did not expect obstructions ; they were pro- 
tected bv tlie police inside and^ out ? — ^Yes. 

qSik' In die town did not Mr. William Spaigbt himself complain to you he 
hod been assaulted ?— He did. I wish it to be distinctly understood, I under- 
stood counsel to put the question to me as regarded polling places ; I understood 
it so. 1 did not at all mean to say there was not a complaint made to me by 
Mr. Sjtaight, for I intended to mention that. 

2812. When Mr. Barron went away you were left in charge, you say ? — I was. 

2813. How long were you left in charge? — An hour or so, I do not remember. 

2814. Did you go home to your lunch ? — No. 

2815. When Mr. Spaight met you in the street and complained, did notyou tell 
him you were returning from your lunch ? — I do not remember. 

2816. Were you returning? — Ido not remember. 

2817. Had you your lunch that day ? — I had. 

2818. During that time you were not able to see what was going on in the 
town? — No. 

2819. Is it true you went to the barrack for more troops r— I went m conse- 
quence « V 

2820. Answer- the question and then explain ; did you go i — Yes. 

2821. Did you see Colonel Boughton there ?— I did. 

2822. At that lime did Capiain Burden come up with the troops ? — Yes. 

2823. And were they ordered back without their dinner? — I am not aware of 
what order they got. 

2824. Did they go back?— I do not know. 

2825. Now, explain why you went for more troops? — I was down at the 
Court-house and I got a requisition handed to me ; I think it was by Mr. Barron, 
one of the stipendiary magistrates; I am not sure it was Mr. Barron or 
Mr. Colson, I cannot rememher, or Mr. O'Hara - some of the gentlemen who 
■were there— and one of them said to me in the crowd, “ You are mounted, and 
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here is a requisition that has been here sotne titne, would you kindly take it to 
the barracks r” and I took that reciiiisilion to the barracks, and that was all. 

2826. It was a written requisition to tlie commander ot the troops to send 
down moie soldiers, Imiided to you, you heliove, by Mr. Barron ?— I think so ; 1 

am not sure. , , , ■ , ^ 

2S27. Was that after Mr, Barron had letimied, lie Imvuiii loft you m charge 

atthe hiidge?— I thinkit was. 

3828. Where was Mr. Colson stationed;' I llimk. lie liuu charjre going about 
the town generally; there was no fixed station given to idm. 

2829. "Were you near him when the Riot Act was read r No ; I did not hear 
ot llie Riot Act being read until I came to London and saw it in the 'limes;” 
I never heard tlie Riot Act was read. 

2830. You heard it was read after the poll was closed ?— 1 liat came out ia 
evidence : I am sjieaking of the Riot Act on the hridgn. 

2831. You heard iheRiut Act was read after the poll w.is cdosed r— I did. 

2832. Long before you came to London? — Y^e.s; I heard it in the evidence 
at the coroner’s inquest in Limerick. 

2833. How lon.<> did you slay at the bridge alter Mr. Barron left you in 
charge? — Not long; 1 did not confine inyselt to the bridge. 

2834. You did not stay' long? — No. 

2835. Did you happen to see the cavalry charge nt a gallop down the quay?— 
No. 

2836. Are you astonished to hear it ? — I urn not at all. 

2837. You think the disturbance was quite snflicieiit lo warrant the charge of 
cavali'v ? — I cannot ?ay anythiiia aliout it ; I was not there ; I did not see any 
serious distinbance in the town at any lime. 

2838. Did you see any stone throwing? — I did m.t. 

2839. Did you see any heads broken ? — No. 

2840. Did you .'^ee any iieating? — No. 

2841. Any windows broken ? — 1 did not see any ol them breaking; I saw 
then] after they nere broken. 

2842. WJien was that? — In the evening. 

2843. Did you se<5 anything to wamuit a requisition for more troops?— I did 
not; and wlien I handed the requisilion X nuide ii disiincily understood I was a 
simple messenger conveying that; but it was not my own by any means. 

2844. Yon would rather not have the troops ? — I did not say that; I should 
be glad to have them if needed. 

2845. Were they needed? — I did i:ot see any especial need for them. 

2846. How many troops were there at that time, 300 or 400? — I cannot 
venture to say; I cannot say with accuracy'. 

2847. In the potaioe market wore there 40U or .'joo troop.s under arms?—! 
can only. make a guess, I Ccumot be accurate. 

2848. I do not ask you to be accurate? — Probably there may have been that 
mimber ; I cannot say or swear positively. 

2849. You saw it, and I did not. We can both form a jiulgment. In your 
opinion there might l)ave been 400 or 500 troops imder arms in the potatoe 
marktt? — Probably there weie. 

2850. Was that in addition to the inomitcd pulice and the constabulary?— 
Yes. 

2851. Did you see the police cliarge over tlie bridge ? — No. 

2852. Did you see tlie infantry? — I did not, 

‘•^^53. You saw nothing of what Mr. Ba'ron has detailed? — I do not kuoi^’ 
what Mr. Barron has detailed ; I did not hear it. 

2854. Can you tell us about liow long you remained; didi you remain till 
Mr. Barron came back. ?— I did. 

2855. How long wa.s that ? — I do not know. 

2856. M iihout leaving the place ? — I rode from the Court-house to the bridge 
about that district ; probably I exceeded the linius he wa.s confined to. I did 
not take any particular liinits. I took the management of tlie whole city. 

Ke-exarained by Mr. Serjeant Pi<yoit. 

2857. Yon say Mr. Spaight made a complaint to you ? — Yes. 

2S58. Did any one else make a complaint to you ? — No. 

2859, 
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•2859. Was there a party in the booth, and one in tlie town r — That is all ; it ■Si.R. St/crv.EBq. 

■Wtis in consequence of that I undertook the message to Colonel Boiighton, as he 

said he was not mounted. 3 A-uguai j?5y. 

2860. Mr. iSlade.] You say it was because you were mounted you took it ? — 

Yes; I should not have been the bearer of that despatch, though offered me by a 
brother magistrate, were it not that I would let Mr. Spaight see I would do all in 
niy power to protect him, and get troops if they were required. 

2861. You had 600 troops in the potatoe market?— Yes. 

2862. Was not that sufficient to protect one man ? — I should think so ; there 
■were a great deal more than v^ere needed. 

2863. Mr. Serjeant Pigott.'] From whom did this requisition come to call out 
the cavalry?'— I do not leaiember from which of the stipendiary magistrates it 
came; they were all in a knot. 

2864. I do not iiiean v\ho handed it to you; do you knovv who it was r — I do 
not recollect who it was ; that paper was folded, and I never opened it. 

2865. Yon saw no necessity for it, and you conveyed it? — I did; the gentle- 
man was not mounted, and I happened to be mounted, and I conveyed it. 

Examined by the Commiifee. 

2866. Do you know whether it was unanimously signed ? — I do not know ; I 
never opened it ; 1 do not know «ho it was signed by ; it was in an envelope, and 
I handed it to Colonel Boughfon. 

2867.. Had there been a meeting of the magistrates prior to the election to 
arrange? — There had. 

2868. Was it in consequence of that anangeraent these extra troops came into 
the town ? — Yes ; I was chairman of tliat meeting, and tiie arrangements were : 
we had a large quantity of troops in Limerick on the former occasion, and it was 
found to be a very salutary check, a prevention of any outbreak that might occur, 
and the magistrates said they could not adopt abetter rule than have a body of 
troops in different parts of the town. 

2S69. You had no requisition from either of tlie candidates ? — We had no 
requisition from either of the candidates ; we felt it was the safest way of pre- 
serving the to-vm. 

2870. You think, as a general rule, you could not safely conduct on election 
at Limerick without the intervention of the military? — My opinion is exactly the 
reverse ; but occupying the position I do this year of being a niavor, and wishing 
to be considered impartial, 1 thought it the safer course to join'witli my broih« 
magistrates in that opinion, and having them there, as prevention might be better 
than the risk. 

287'j. I do not speak of the last election, but elections generallv ? — Generally, 

I think there , is no harm; but I think the constabulary force we have in the 
county and city, in my judgment, are enough. More experienced persons differ 
from me ; but I think they are sufficient to preserve the peace of the cilv. 

2872. But, in fact, there lias never been a Limerick election without the 
presence of a large liudy ? — Never without the presence of a large number of 
military. 

2873. You spoke of the small number of committals ; did it come within your 
knowledge the police had refrained from arresting people, thinking it more prudent 
to desist? — Certainly not; on the contrary, I thought the police, and it was the 
desire of llie magistracy if there was occasion to arrest, should show great firm- 
ness, and make examples in tlic first instance. It did nut come within my know- 
ledge thtre Weis a single person -who should have been arrested that was not, nor 
did I hear it from any of my brother magistrates. 

2874. What number of police are there in the city altogether? — 1 do not 
remember; there are a large number. 

2875. Four hundred or five hundred ? — Probably there is that number. 

2876. What is the population? — Sixty-eight thousand, I think; that is in- 
cluding the city and the liberties. 

2877. There was a man comtiiiUed during the election by Mr. Colson ? — Yes. 

2878. Do you renieniber the circomsiance? — I do. 

2879. Do you know the circumstances under which he was released ? — I think 
Mr. CuLon committed more than one. 1 atn aware he did commit more than 
one. 
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Mr. Slade. — Mr. Colson arrested a man, and the mayor discharged him. 

The — In cross-examination he said tiie mayor released a man 

on the ground that the election had gone off more quietly than usual. 

Witness. — To my knowledge I never discliarged a man committed by another 
magistrate without his consent. I am not aware of ever having* done so. 

2R80. Mr. Slade."] You will not swear that did not occur? — I cannot swear it. 
I do not think I should dream of anything of the kind. A man committed by a 
stipendiary magistrate, it would not do for me to go and release him. 

2881. The Committee.] After the election were complaints made by voters or 
ethers, that they w'ere ill treated during the poll ? — None at all. 

2882. Have you had a man named Siiebun brought before you since the 
•election ? -~I do not remember; he may have been. 

2883. Do you recollect on what charges these persons were committed ? — I 
think they were committed for drunkenness, and probably for disorderly conduct, 
I should imagine. 

2884. Riot esf)ecially, or vvhat ; do you recollect? — I do not. 

2885. Were they kept in prison that night, and brought up the ne.Kt morning 
before tlie magistrates r — I tliink so. 

2S86. In the usual way ? — Y’es, in the usual way. I know, after tlie election 
they were brought up tlie following morning, and dealt witii by the magistrates, 
and disposed of in the ordinary way. 

2887. Mi\ Serjeant Did you speak to Mr. Colson about a man having 

been committed by him ? — I did, 

2888. Do you remember what you said to him ? — I do not. 

2889. With reference to the state of the election ? — I remember one circum- 
•stance of Mr. Colson; we had so many interviews. One evening there were two 
drunken men; they were not rioting, but they were drunk and disorderly, and 
Mr. Colson ordered them to be taken to gaol. A man was standing by. They 
were taken to gaol rather roughly, and this man said to me, “ Is not that pretty 
treatment, to see men dragged along like dogs ?” I said to the man, "Never 
mind ; do not trouble yourself about it ; it is no business of yours, and I will 
have him released.” I said a word to try and conciliate liim. This man hap* 
pened to use a similar expression to Mr. Colson, and Mr. Colson committed that 
man at once. That is the only circumstance I remember about it. I imme- 
diately went to Ml*. Colson ; not before the man and the peofile. I took a quiet 
opportunity of speaking to him, and I said I thought it would be better not; that 
the custom of the city and the town., and the habits of the people, might be un- 
known to bim, as the man was a respectable shopkeeper, a decent man in his line. 
It was usual for them to deal in tijat way ; it was better to pass it over as I had 
done. Mr. Colson took a different view, and said it would be better for the future 
discipline of the cily to make an example of anyone. I said, “As you have 
done that, would it not be well to discharge him in a short time ?” He promised 
me he would discharge him that evening, and he did so. 

2890. That is the only person you interfered with? — That is the only person 
I interfered with, 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Dr. sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Pigott. 

2891. ARE you a doctor of medicine? — I am. 

2892. And are you a magistrate of the city of Limerick? — I am. 

2893. You have been sheriff of the city ? — I was sheriff last year. 

2894. Did two eleciions take place in your shrievedom ? — Ves, two. 

2895. Were they more quiet or less quiet than the last? — There was much 
more violence at the two former elections than there was at the one tliis year. 

2S96. Do you speak of the contested or uncontested ? — Both. 

2897. Did you see ony disturbance in the town at all during this election, or if 
you did, tell us what the disturbance was? — I did not see any disturbance ex- 
cepting a momentary one at Matthew Bridge. 

2898. What time was that? — I should say about half-past two, 

2899. Was the military out? — No ; it did not last a minute or two. 

2900. Wbat was it? — It was all occasioned hy a woman who was arrested by 

the 
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ite sub-inspector of police and another man, She made a great noise, and that Dr. Kane. 
caused some commotion. ■ 

290 !. Did slie scream? — She screamed when she was arrested. 

2902. Wliat happened then? — ^There was some commotion and excitement, 
and the police interfered ; I could not see exactly what occurred. 

2903. Did you see anything more than that? — I did not. 

2904. That was the affair of a moment; there was no stone throwing there? — 

Some people came behind me and pushed me away, and said I would be struck. 

290';. Did you see any stones thrown?— I did not. I immediately took charge 
of the police myself, and for fear there should be a riot, and the thing was over 
in an instant. I went to the sub-inspector and said, if there is no magistrate 
here, I will take charge; and I moved the police from where they were drawn 
across the bridge, to a different direction. 

2906. Were you at the polling booth during the day? — I was appointed to the 
John’s-square polling booth. 

2907. Was there any disturbance there? — None whatever. 

2908. Any complaints made* of people obstructed.’’ — It was so qttiet, that I did 
not conceive it necessary to remain there ; I only visited it occasionally. 

2909. Did you hear'any complaints? — None in the world ; it was as quiet as 

this room. . t i 

2910. Did you walk through the town during the day •" — 1 did. 

2911. Did you drive through it? — I did. 

201 2. What time did you walk and drive through the town?— I should fancy 
I drove through the town about twelve o’clock; I walked through the town 
about two. I walked from the booth where I was stationed to the English town, 
and then to the court-house. It was on my return that I saw the little dis- 
turbance I alluded to. 

' 2913. With that exception did you see any disturbance ? — None whatever. 

2914. Did you see Major Gavin ?— I saw him early in the morning in John’s- 

What was he doing at that time f— He rode up to the polling place, and 
there «ere about 50 people round him at the time, assembled around him, and 
be did not see me, nor did I speak to him. « tr 

2916. Then, having been to the polling place, did he go away?— He went 

^'^20*1 7. With any hand of music, or anything of that kind ?—I did rxot see any. 

2918. As to ilie number of complaints during the day; we hear they were 
quite of an ordinary character, and as far as number is concerned very few; is 
that so I believe so; I commillecl one myself, or at least directed t«o 
policemen to bring a boy to me who was throwing stones, and I desired them to 
take him down to the gaol, which they did. 

2919. By the Committee.'\ Was it at the same time you saw what you call the 
momentary disturbance ? — The same time, or rather after it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Welsby. 

2920. How long were you at Matthew’s Bridge altogether ? I was not there 

more than three or four minutes altogether. . 

2Q2S. And that is the only occasion during the day you were there, was it?— 

That was the only time I passed across it. 

2022 . You once rode past it ? — I walked over it afterwards. ^ 

2923. With this exception, those three or four minutes was the only lime you 
had the opportunity of seeing anything there ?— Yes. 

2024. That was about half-pnst two? — Yes. , , , , - v 

2925. Somebody pushed you away, telling you you would be hurtr— Yes. 

2Q->f). Hurt by what?— By the people, 1 suppose. , , , r 

2927. And therefore you went away?— No ; then I went and took charge ot 
the police for fear there should bo any disturbance. . 

2028. I suppose, Dr. Kane, after what you have stated, you saw no reason for 
the intervention of any military force at all? Most certainly not. 

2929. Or pplice force probably?— From what I saw there was no occasion; 
they ave very necessary as preventives. 

2930. There was no occasion for any police force to prevent any not JNono 

M7-Sess. 2. N 3 Ke-examined 
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Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Pioo/L 

2931. Nobody complained lo you of any obstruciion ? — Not at all. 

[The Witness uitlidrew. 

Avdren) Watson, Esq., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Allen. 

2932. ARE you, and were you at the time of tlie election of Major Gavin,, 
high sheritf' and returninji officer for the county of the city of Limerick r— I was. 

2933. I need scarcely ask you whether you retnember the election ? — I do. 

2934. Now, did you as returning officer visit the various l)ooihs under your 
control ? — I did. 

2935. How often did you vi.sit them ?— Once. 

2936. What time of the day was tliat r — On or about three o’clock. 

2937. Then you made one round ? — Yes. 

2938. What was the state of the booths when you visited them, quiet or not? 
— Quiet and orderly. 

2939. Did you inquire of your deputies what had been and what was the 
state of the boi;t!is? — I did. 

2940. What answer did you receive from them r — Quiet and orderly. . 

2941. Did you see any one being obstructed in polling? — No. 

2942. Would it not have been the duty of the deputies to inform you, in 
order that you miglit adjourn the poll if necessarv? — Yes. 

• 2943. Wefe any complaints made to you by persons other than the deputies, 
of any obstruction being offered to their voting ?— None. 

2944. Were you much about the streets during the day ?~No, my duty obli<yed 
me 10 remain in my own l>ootb. 

2945. Of course at your own booth you were there a considerable lime? — The 
whole time. 

2946. Which booth was that? — The city court-house. 

2947. That would be a principal booth ? — Yes. 

2948. Tliat is the one near Matthew’s Bridge? — Yet. 

2949. And you were tliere, I suppose, during the whole day, except when you 
made the round? — From eight to five I was there. 

2950. W-hat character can you give of the place during that time, was it 
quiet or not ; generally quiet?— Quiet. 

29,51. Have you had much experience in elections in Ireland? — Not as a 
returning officer, but as a iniliiary officer I have had some. 

2952. Did yon consider this election, compared with other elections, quiet or 
not? — Quiet. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

2953. I suppose os to its being a quiet election or not would depend on what 
the report made to yon was, for you appear to have been in the court-house bootij 
all day ?— In the court-house booth all day, and in front of the court-house. 

295^1- The poll was in the court-house? — It was not in the court-house booth. 
I was in ray own booth in the court-house, a second booth; the grand jury room 
•was appropriated to me. 

.2955- 'Vas the court-house surrounded by police ? — There were police in the 
neighbourhood of the court-liouse. 

2956. How many r— Twenty-five, I think. 

2957- -^pd inside ? — There were some inside, I cannot say how many. 

29,-, 8. Did you make this observation to Mr. Spaij^bt with reference to this 
election, that you liad been in all parts of the world, that vou had seen black 
savages and red savages, but you never saw anything like the Limerick savages? 
— Tiiere were some few in tlie court-house. 

, 2959* Tliat is not tiie question ; was it your observation ? — I did make some 
observation of that sort. 

2960. Then it is perfectly true ?— Any observation I made was true. 

2961. That was the impression on your mind, that no black or red savages you 
had ey<.n’ seen were like the Limerick savages ? — It was with reference to two or 
three in the court-house on the day of nomination, and not the day of polling. 

2962. You 
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2962. You had no opportunity of seeing on the day of polling; you might 

we!! have been here as there; you are the son of the gentleman wlio «as here 

yesterday, who was afflicted with cataract? — I believe I am; yes; I cannot say 
for certain. 

2963. You believe you are ; we are cnnie here on a serious matter ; is it true 
you'iire the son of that gentleman or not ? — Well, it is a thing I am not prepared 
to swear to ; it is generally represented that I am, and I l;e!ieve myself I am ; 
1 do not see any man can swear who is his father himself. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Piyott. 

2964. You have been asked wliat you said to Mr. Spaight ; did Mr. Spaight 
say to you he should have taken it as a great favour if your father would nominate 
or second hiinl — I did not hear him say so. 

2965. Do you know whether he did say so to your father? — I cannot tell you. 

2966. What were those savages doinji on the nomination day ? — Shouting, 
priuci[)ally, and not very compliinemary in their remarks. 

2907. Using liarsh language, bad language ? — Yes. 

Examined by tlie Committee. 

296B. As returning officer can you, by producing any books, or in any other 
mode, let us know how the fiolling proceeded during the day? — I have uot been 
called on to produce any l»ooks here, therefore I have not got the return with me, 
but I net bc'ing interested in the state of tlie poll there were no returns made to 
me; nor did lever usk for it; I had no personal interest in it whatever, except 
so far as my own duties were concerned. 

2969. You did nut know how to proceed; you cannot tell me what the num- 
bers jjolied were? — No, I cannot, because it was not my duty to inform myself 
of it. 

2970. Did yon >=ee Mr. Spaight during the dav of election? — I really cannot 
call to my mind ; 1 did see him during tlie day. 

2971. Then you cannot remember whether you had any conversation wdth him, 
of course ? — I bad no conversation. 

2972. Did you receive a notice from any one to adjourn the poll? — Certainly 

not. 

•2973. Was anything that occurred in the town to break the peace reported to 
yovi during the day r — There was no breach of the peace reported to me during 
the day. 

2974. Was it not necessary to report anything to you that occurred ; for 
instance, the affair of Matthew Bridge, had not that to be reported to you ?~^That 
was not reported to me. 

2975. It was not necessary for tltem to do so ? — I suppose they thought it not 
necessary to do so, otherwise, I presume, they would have done it. 

2976. You are not responsible for the safety and peace o; the town? — I did 
not consider myself so ; the mavor and the stipendiary magistrate and the other 
magistrates I considered were lespousible for the peace ot the town ; I considered, 
myself responsible for the peace and regularity of the polling-booths and .theip 
neigliboiirhood. 

2977. Mr. Serjeant As high sherifif? — Yes. 

2978. The Committee?^ Was any complaint made by Mr. Spaight’s friends 
that his voters could not get up to poll ?— None wijatever. 

2979. Not during the day at all? — No. 

2980. I suppose if they could get at you, they could get at the poll ; if any- 
body wanted to get at you to make a complaint, they would find you in the 
court-house?— Yes. 

2985. And if they could get at the court-house they could get at the poll 
Certainly. 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 



Major Gavin sworn ; Examined by Mr. Phinn. 

2982. YOU are one of the sitting Members for Limerick ? — Yes. 

2983. I will not take you through this discussion between you and Mr. Spaight, 
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■ Major (rflwji. Or Mr. William Spaight’s evidence; bat are you ready to explain to the Com- 
mittee any portion of ihat, if my learned friend wishes? — Yes. 

J3 August 1859, 2984. As to the compact, and as to the supposed violation uf it; I will say 

supposed? — As to everything connected with ihe election I am ready to explain. 

2985. Now, on your becoming a candidate, did you give any directions to 
your agent as to the mode of conducting the election? — I did. 

2985. What were they ? — My directions were to them that everything was (o 
be conducted in the most quiet manner possible ; that no voter was to be asked 
to vote who had promised his landlord to vote otherwise; that no money what- 
ever was to be spent either in treating or in refreshments, and if any friend of 
mine, or any supposed friend of mine, did it, I would consider him an enemy. 

2987. To your knowledge was there any money distributed to people to 
accompany you, or to protect yon, or to shout for yon, or anything of that kind ? 
— Certainly not. 

2988. Now let me ask you ; we have beard sometijiug of the result of Mr. 
Spaight’s canvass ; on your canvass were you certain of success or not? — Per- 
fectly certain. 

2989. Who did you employ to canvass ? — I did not employ any one to canvass ; 
I canvassed myself. Occasionally when I was canvassing a most anxious sup- 
porter of mine came with me ; but I always preferred canvassing by myself. 

2990. You reside near the town?— I reside within five miles of Limerick. 

2997. And how long have you resided there? — Since 1850. 

2992. And I believe you know almost every body In Limerick, and almost 
every one in Limerick knows you? — I think every one in Limerick knows me, 
although I do not know every one in Limerick. 

^ 993 - people of position? — Yes; there are instances when I was can- 
vassing, particularly in the old town and Broad-sireet ; but I did not know the 
people, and I asked a gentleman, some of the shop gentlemen, to come with me. 

2994. Had 3011 any committee ? — No. 

2995. We have heard of a Lawrence Kelly; what is he? — He is a butcher ; a 
victualler what you would call in this country. 

2996. A provision merchant you call them in Limerick ?— I do not' think he 
deserves the name of butcher. He is just as independent as I am ; a member of 
the corporation ; a town councillor. 

2997. Mr. Spaight has siated he us.ed some violent language to him was that 
with your sanction or concuiTCDce or knowledge? — No, certainly not. I wouW 
not allow any one I had anything to do with to make use of any language unbe- 
coming a gentleman. Mr. Spaight, I believe, was annoyed by Mr. Kelly, .and 
there was language used disagreeable to him; but it was not exactly on account 
of the election; it was in consequence of a difference between themselves on a 
former occasion. Mr. Kelly and Mr. Spaight were, as far as business went, most 
intimate. Mr. Kelly provided his ships. 

2998. Whose ships ? — Mr. Spaight’s ships ; and also provided his house ; and 
they had 1 understand some difference regarding a bill; and Kelly, I believe, is a 
violent man, and he made use of language which was certainly without my know- 
ledge ; and when Mr. Spaight told me that such language was used to him, I waS' 
shocked. 

2999. Now, you recollect the day of nomination? — I do. 

3000. You have beard the description given by Mr. Spaight of the scene in the 
court-house? — Yes. 

3001. Will you give the Committee your version of it? — Mr. Russell did not 
attend in consequence of the death of his father the day before, but a great num- 
ber of his friends and supporters attended ; Mr. Spaight was also attended by a 
very large number of supporters ; and I went down to my committee-room, and 
walked from that to the hustings. Our proposers and seconders were pretty 
nearly heard ; but when it came to Mr. Spaight’s (urn to speak, he was not heard- 
Thcre was a great deal of noise and confusion, such as I have seen even on 
former occasions ; in trying to prevent this, I did so I must say conscientiously ; 
and novv as I am on my oafb, I state I did all I possibly could to get Mr. Spaight 
heard ; it was no sham effort, it was my anxious wish he should be heard, because 
he had noihing to say which 1 could not answer; and I would not consider myself 
worthy of being the representative of Limerick if I would contribute in any shape 
or way to disturbance, noise, or confusion, and I wished Mr. Spaight could have 
got fair play in every respect and way. 

3002. When 
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3002. When you interposed, did you interpose as far as you could effectually 
and hona fide, to get him a bearing? — I did on two or three different occasions, 
and I also begged and entreated of Mr. Kelly, whom he speaks of, to get him 
heard, ami every one I had influence wiiii, boih my proposer and seconder. 

3003. Is it true that yon, by any signs or in any mode, indicated to your sup- 
porters to try to stop Mr. Spaight being heard? — No, never. 

3004. I must ask you these questions, because from the imputation that has 
been thrown.? — No, 1 never did. 

3005. After the nomination, and on the same day, did you go about the town ? 
— It was agreed, when Mr. Spaight could not be heard, that we should go to our 
respective committee-rooms, and there address the people. 

3006. Mr, Slade."] I thought you said you had no committee? — I had no 
committee ; I went to Mr. O’Donnell, my solicitors office, and I said a few words to 
the people who crowded about tliere, and then about 20 minutes nfier I went on 
my canvass in the liberties of Limerick. Mr. Spaight weutto his committee-roorn, 
and addressed the people from there. 

3007. Mr. Phinn!\ You spoke of commiUee-iooms ; what were those committee 
rooms used for?~The room we had was a room where all the people met at 
night, and we addressed them; the. room was open to every one of all sides, 
Mr. Russell’s • people, Mr. Spaight's people, and any one else that chose to 
come in. 

3008. You called it committee-room, was there any committee silting there ? 
— No, I heard it stated in evidence that Mr. Kelly was chairman of my com- 
mittee ; it is no such thing, the only knowledge or way I was mixed up at all with 
Kelly, was, when I went to canvass the Marquis of Lansdowne’s tenants ; as he knew 
them alt, I asked him to come with me, and he did so. 

3000. He knew them personally ? — Yes. 

3010. Were they iivand out of the city ? — In the liberties. 

30H. Was that the only occasion he accompanied you? — The only occasion 
that I recollect ; in going dou n Denmark-street, where he has a stall, on one occa- 
sion, I think I asked him lo come with me to a person I did not know. 

3012. Merely lo point out persons you were not personally cognisant of? — 
That is all. 

3013. Now what was the slate of the town on the evening of the nomination 
day, after the nomination had passed ?— It was, I believe, perfectly tranquil ; I 
went home. 

3014. What time did you go lioine ?— I went home about lialf-past seven. 

3015. Did you, on that evening, make uii at all the number of promises you 
had got ? — No, not that evening ; I did the next morning. 

3016. What did you make your promises? — I considered I had 1,000 to vote 
for me. 

3017. You calculated on 1,000 r — Yes. ^ 

301 8. Did you include in those certain persons you have beard of as Mr. Ball’s 
friends? — I did not. 

3019. Did you find they afterwards voted for you ?— Some of them did.^ 

3020. "W^ere you aware when you went away of tliose persons being in the 
Sailors’ Home? — Not on the nomination day; there wa.s a day intervening. 

3021. 'J'iicn a day intervened ; were you in Limerick the next day ? — 1 was, late 
in the day, for I liacl been out canvassing. 

3022. In the morning? — Yes. 

3023. Where were you canvassing?— In my own district. 

3024. In the rural district?— Yes. 

3023. What time of the day did you come in on ihc intervening day ?— -I think 

it was five o’clock. . , 

3026. What time did you leave ?— I stayed 111 town that night. 

2027. The CowjMiVfee.] The Tuesday night?— Yes. ^ 

3028. Mr. Fhim}.] What was the state of the town that evening ?— Very 

^"^*3^02^9. Did you hear anything of those voters in the Sailors’ Home ?— I did ; I 
heard that at my own house before I aitived. 

3030’ Did you go dovu there at allr — No, I did not. 

3031. Were you aware of any of the proceedings that took place down there? 
—I was not, except what I iieard in this room. 

147-Se3s.2. O 3032. The 
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303-^. The Sailors’ Home, we have heard, hus been built by coiuributiona ; are 
you a contributor r— I will not be certain, but I thiuk not. 

3033. Now, on the polling morning, bow early were you out? — I was out, I 
should think, about a quarter before eight. 

3034. Wire you on foot, or on horseback, first of alt? — I believe on horse- 
back. 

3035. We have heaud of this white charger ; is it a hack of yours? — Yes. 

3036. An ordinary hack?— The one I always use. 

3037. Mr. An Arab steed ?— Yes. 

3038. Mr. Pkinn.} It was a present, was it not? — Ye.s. 

3039. Now I ask you generally, you are an actor and Spectator at Limerick 
' election ; durrag the day, what vvas the general character of the town as compared 

with previous elections? — Very orderly ; so much so that I thought the people 
• were cold about it. 

3040. And not the ordinary Irish exciteiueut ? — I saw no excitement at all until 
the polling was over. 

3041. have heard a great deal of an occurrence at Mathew Bridge? — As 
you have asked me about my going out, I wish to state, in the morning, about a 
quarter before eight, I rode round to the different booths to see all my agents were 
fit their posts ; the solicitors. 

3042. Ttie check clerks and those kind of people? — Yes. 

3043. And the agents to detect personatiotr ; do you liave them in Ireland ?— ► 
Yes„l believe so; and then I went to my breakfast, and I suppose I revnaiiied an 
hour at niy breakfast, and I then went down to Cruse’s hotel, to a friend of m'me 
there; and about 12 o’clock, I ditive round the town for the first time to ses the 
polls. 

3044. Drove or rode ? — Drove the first time. 

3043. When you' apfieared, were you folio wed by people? — As I got up to the 
polling Iwotii, when the people saw me, they accumpani;<i me out to hear the 
' report. 

3046. Yon had the state of the p<'.li ? — I went to each booth to get the state of 
the poll. 

3047. And (lid you announce it to the people? — No. The reason was, I was 
afraid it might cause any excitement, and I said, “ I will not tell any one the slate 
of the poll until five o’clock. 

3048. How often did vou visit the polling booths during the cour.se of the day, 
do you think? — I think t went regularly every hour and a half afeer 1 2 o'clock. 

3049. Did you observe any excitement . at one booth more than another: — 
None. In the booth at Thames-street, just before I came up, I saw a move 
among the crowd, a tumult ; and when I went in I asked, “ Has there been any 
disturbance or annoyance here ?” They said there were some fellows that were 
shouting and fighting with some mcivofMr. Spaiglit’s. 

3050. Wiiat time vvas that, do you recollect? — That was about a quarter past 
1 2 or one o’clock. 

3051. How near the booth? — This was a booth that was just a corner round 
from the court-house ; when I turned round the corner, and I saw some raove- 
iiient in the crowd, and I asked wiiat it was about. 

3053. Was there a large crowd then there? — There was a very large crowd. 

3"53- it, or not. anythiiiir more tlian the ordinary .squabble you see at an 

election ? — It was nothing of the slightest consequence ; but 1 was sorry to see 
anything like a noise at uil, 

3054. M ere tlje ti-oo|)8 lining the streets ?— There were no troops there; but- 
tlure were a great nuinber of troops round the court-house. Tliere were a large 
number of tioops in the raarket-[)lace ; and after tlie row described on Mathew 
Bridge, there was a company drawn across live street, so that only two or three 
people could go through at a time. 

3053- There were troops enough around the market booth, if any requisitiou 
bad been made, to. have cleared the space, and left a perfect road ?— Cisrtainiy ; 
I jielieve altogether they had more troops in Limerick than they had at the taking 
of Lucknow. 

3056. On this day ? — Yes ; it was the approaching county election, and troops 
weie brought in fur that as well as tiie other. 

3057* When did that take place'; how long after your election ? — I think three 

. • ; or 
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ov four days ; I will not be positive. If I may be allowed to mention to the 
Committee, having heard it stated in evidence ()y Mr. Spaight, that I went round 
during the election, accompanied by a very large mob, and a band, I believe was 
also mentioned, with shouting ami rioting. I am sorry to be obliged to say that, 
in no one instance, had I ten men with me as I went up to tlic booth. The people, 
when they saw me coming, ran out and said, “ How are things going on ?” They 
took my horse, ami I went in and heard the polling. It was also stated by a 
witness that in my going through the street people were striking a man of the 
name of Bull and his w'ite, and 1 was called to for assistance, aird refused to give 
it, or took no notice of it. 'J he man stated, positively, I must have, heard it; I 
most distinctly state that during the whole of that day, up to the time of the 
unfortunate occurrence, when they were going round the town with me ; I never 
saw a person struck ; I never saw a stone thrown, I never saw anything that 
would (all fur a magistiate to interfere. I am a magistrate myself of the county, 

I was high sheriff of tlie county and city, and I was 24 years in the army ; and I 
consider that accusation against me, that I encouiaged riot and disorder, and 
when a citizen of my own was struck, refused interference ; to say the least of it 
unbecoming tlie gentleman that stated it. 

3058. You state to the Committee, upon your oath, that your assistance was 
never invoked on that day to protect any one, and that you never withheld it? — 

I state my assistance was never invoked on that day to assist in any shape or v\'ay 
an elector; and 1 further state, if Mr. Spaight’s voters had ask^ me to assist 
them rn going to the poll, I would have done so as soon as I would have taken 
my own. 

30.59. I was going to call your attention to it when you mentioned that specific 
case. You have seen the list of persons who are said to have been Influenced or 
intimidated by George Gavin ; will you be good enough to look at my friend’s- 
list now (ihe List of Persons referred to was handed to the Witness) ? — Yes ; I. 
see them. 

3060. Upon your oath, did you ever interfere with any one of those persons,, 
directly or indirectly, either then or at any other time, with a voter, in the exer- 
cise of their franchise? — I say positively, I never interfered, directly or indirectly,, 
either now or at any other time, with a voter. 

3061. Let me ask you this: do you know Michael Carey or Sheehan, the 
two men who are said to have led the mob for you when they could not get em- 
ployment on the other side ? — I do not. 

3062. Had you any communication with them? — None, whatever j I sliould 
not know them if I saw them. 

3063. Are you prepared to say, as far os you know, or as any pecuniary claim 
has ever been made on you, that no claim has been made for the employment of 
those people?— None whatever; and if I had thought there was a hired mob in 
the street for me, I would have withdrawn from the election. 

3064. We have been told Mr. Spaight was sanguine as to the success of this 
election ; did you find out whether or not you were the popular candidate in 
Limerick? — I am sorry to say 1 was. 

3065. Whv are you sorry to say so? — Because I have been annoyed by a 
petition. 

30t)fi. Let me ask you now as to the occurrences after the poll. The poll 
closed, we are told, at five o’clock? — Yes. 

3067. Do you recollect where you were at that time ? — I remained in Henry- 
street, opposite the polling booth, from about half-past four to five minutes to five j 
there were some military op[)osite the Bishop’s itouse ; and I was talking to one 
or two of the officers, and about five minutes to five I went down to the court- 
house to receive the general state of the poll, 

3068. I believe, to use a common expression, it had been all over, but shouting 
some time before, you were ahead? — It was ; there was a large majority, l)ut I 
still thought as Mr. Spaight had good control over the Liberties, and he had 
people in the Sailors* Home, there might have been some reserve there, and I 
staid at the booth when I expected some might have come in. 

3069. Did any come? — There were some. 

3070. Polled late? — Yes, as late as half-past four, but very few. 

3071. Which booth was that? — In Henry-street, opposite the Protestant 
Bishop’s house. 

i47~Sess. 2. 0 2 3072. Where 
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3072. Wliere Is that ? — In the New Town. 

3073. Were you at the market booth before the poll closed there.; did you o-et 
there before ? — I did not ; I waited on purpose^ so as to get their final result. 

3074. What was the last time you had been at the market booth before five 
while the polling was going on ? — It was about half-past three. 

3075. At that time Aid you see any scene of destruction, disturbance, or impe- 
dinient to any voter? — No. 

3076. Was it stated to you at all in the course of the day, that there was any 
obstruction to Mr. Spaiglil’s voters ? — No ; and I never heard until I came into 
this room, that the Riot Act was read during the clay. 

3077. Is there anything you wish to state to the Committee, that you observed 
before the close of the poll, because I wish to take you now to an occurrence 
after anything you have omitted to state which occurred before the close of the 
poll ?— ‘No ; the only thing I can say is, that I saw the greatest order and regu- 
larity every lime I went to each of the booths. That I asked the officers in 
charge whether there was any annoyance, and they all answered everything went 
off as well as could be, and 1 will also state another circumstance ; it was said the 
clergymen were supporting and bringing voters to the poll for me. Such was not 
the case, the clergymen were forbidden from doing it by the Bishop, and they 
did not interfere in any way, further than giving their votes. 

3078. About the Bishop’s tenauLs ? — Regarding the Bishop’s tenants, they are 
neighbours of mine to a certain degree ; and the parishioners of a reverend 
gentleman who, on a former occasion, supported me very warmly, promised to 
support me and to vote for me also. The day before the election the Bishop’s 
agent, or the man who had been his agent, Mr. MacMahon, went there and got 
them to break their promise. The gentleman said, afterwards, he did not interfere 
in any way, nor did he desire that they should vote for Spaight. 

3079. Were some of those men brought to the Sailors’ Home? — I was fold so; 
I know' nothing of my own knowledge. 

3080. At any rate they promised to vote for you, and their promises were 
broken? — Yes ; and, I must further say this: I was so particular in this and the 
former election, that I never would ask a tenant to vole for me because his land- 
lord .said he would do so. When they said that, I always said, “ If you do not vote 
•on your own account I do not want you to vote.” I will go further and say, from 
the evidence given to me, I am quite certain if the people bad been left to them- 
selves and not interfered with, there being the greater ntmiber Catholic voters, 
1,200 to 500, I should have had amuch largei' majority ; and I am also surprised, 
from the position of the thing, that I was not at the head of the poll. 

3081. There are a very large proportion of new voters? — What we calculate 
there is, is about 500 Protestant voters and about 1,200 Catholic ; that is, people 
who would actually vote. 

3082. That is about the proportion that runs through the constituency? — That 
is MhiU I think ; some people may think more. 

• 3083. As to the population, generally, at Limerick, what is the number or pro- 
portion ? — ’J'hc proportion is, I should say, 20 to one. 

3084. Tliere are about 68,000 people in Limerick ami the Liberties? — That 
was tlic census, I think, of 1854 ; but they are increased since that. 

3085. And you say the proportion is what, lo to one? — Certainly 10 to one. 
If you will excuse me, I will name a circumstance which, I dare say, Mr. Slade will 
like to know. It is said I called my people irregulars ; I did, I believe. 1 know 
I did, indeed ; in speaking of them, I said they were irregulars, and Mr. Spaight’s 
were all regulars ; and what I meant by that was, that it was «ith Mr. Spaight as 
it is in this House, all the Tories are combined and can be moved in any direction, 
and are all -well drilled, but that my men were scattered and uncertain ; that was 
my reason for calling them regulars and irregulars. 

3086. Were yon alluding to the mob or the voters? — I was alluding to the 
town in general ; they were a combined lot, that could be put in any position Mr. 
Spaight might call on them. 

■30S7. One is a combined body, the other is broken into sections ?-— Exactly so. 

3oSA Is there any other statement you wish to make until we come to after the 
pull .'—The only thing I wish to state teg'arding what occurred during the election 
there, was as to a reference made by Mr. Slade to a body of men, my supporters ; 
he called them pig-jobbers, and tries to look at them in the light of bad mem I 
think it is right to state to the Committee that they are a most respectable body 

* of 
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of independent men. They woi'k hard, and they have had, neither directly or in- 
directly, tlirough me, either at this election or the last, gaineii one farthing or 
asked for it. 1 believe them all to be as independent men as I am, and I believe 
they o'ave me their support in consequence of my family on former occasions 
havin<'‘ some property in the old town wiiere they live, and being kind lo the poor 
people there. 

3089. Are those pig-jobl)ers, as they are called, the men who prepare pigs for 
the great contract for the navy pork? — Yes. 

3090. After the poll closed, what did you do ?— When I got to the court-house, 
and, i believe, ihc sheriff gave me tlie state of the poll, I found an enormous crowd 
outside, I mounted my horse again aud endeavoured to get away from them. 

3091. In which direction did yon go? — I endeavoured to get through the 
crowd first; to get straight up over Mulliew Bridge. Dr. Kane pointed to me to 
o-o the other way up the lane ; 1 tried to do so, and I was followed by an immense 
number of people ; and we went from that to the Abbey, and round' to what is 
called Ball-bridj'e, the crowd increasing ; as I went on (hey got round the hor.se, 
pulled him as they thought fit, and 1 then went on up Broad-street, aud down 
William-street, and up towards Mr. O’Donnell’s house. Mr. O’Donnell was ill, 
and they begged of me not to go near it; and I then went on clown the town, 
and the people insisted I sliould go down this Mongred-street and Broad-strect. 
They said, “ You have received there the greatest support, and it is only due lo 
them that you should go through it, and let their families see you.” I found, 
that of 1 1 2 voters in that district, 94 voted for me. 

3092. Had you any band with you ? — There was a band joined me when I 

had ‘mt into Broad-street, but it was a mistake ; it was after me, it was not before 
me ; and I wish to state positively that, in that movement, a sort of cheering which 
occurs to every gentleman after an election, I never saw a stone tlivown until I 
passed this house of Mr. Gamble’s. ^ 

3093. Are you speaking of the first time you passed Gamble’s house or the 
second : — The first. 

3094. You passed it twice ? — Yes. 

3095. Tlje first time, did you see any stone thrown ? — No, nor did I see a stone 
thrown on the entire occasion, until I came back the second time; then there were 
slones tin-own, and I immediately pressed on and got them round the corner ; I 
looked back, and I found some of the people behind me were still throwing 
stones ; I turned round ; by so doing, got a blow from two or three stones myself, 
and drove them on before me; I then went nearly at a trot for a quarter of a mile; 

I met some- friends of mine ; I said, “ Those fellows have been throwing stone.s. I 
have been round tlie to\vu ; take care they go home quietly, and that we have no 
noise.” 

3096. As tlie suggestion was made, I ask you, did you in any way encourage or 
suggest the stone-throwing ?— No, and I am only astonished that any gentleman 
should say I did. 

3097. As far as you saw, was tiie stonc-throwiug done the second time by people 
in front or behind" you; had you passed Gamble’s house? — When I sawjbem 
.throwing stones, I said, ” Shame, shame ; why sliould you injure any man? ” and 
they said, “ Sir, they threw two liottles at yon as you were passing,” anil it was 
not more tlian 50 yards from Gamble’s house to where we turned, the corner. I 
puslied on with them, and when we turned tlie corner I saw some fellows remain- 
in" behind iielting small stones tliat were upon the ground ; the usual stones for 
macadamizing. 1 immedialely turned my liorse round, went .back, and drove 
them on before me, ami tlien 1 took them on about half a mile, and there I met 
some friends. I said, ” I will go home, and take care those follows go home too 
that was the end of it, and I Uien went to my hrotlier’s to dinner, and in about 
an' lio'ur two clergymen came up to me to say three men were shot in the streets 
by the police, anti three were seriously wounded, and begging me to go down. 
1 went down as f.ist as I could to Broad-street ; I found the people in a great 
state of excitement ■, I did not know what to do, I was so horrified. One man 
spoke openly, tiiat everv riian in tlie .town should arm liimself and revenge witat 
erueltv had been done;' I took that man inside, and spoke to him, and gave him 
up to ins wife, and told him the folly of the thing ; I remained there an liour or 
an iK.ur and a half, and tilings were perfectly quiet when I went away. The 
declaration of tlie poll took place tlie next day ; there were a good many people to 
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hear it, but there ■was not a word said. It was more like a funeral than anytliing- 
else ; the people were so horrified at the circumsiance of the night before. 

3098. The day of the declaration of the poll, the next duy, everybody was 
calmed by the shocking occurrence of the night before ? — Yes. 

Cross-Examined by Mr. Slade. 

3099. I believe you took a considerable active part in the county election ? — 
No, I did not, 

3100. Yon did; you headed a mob with a green bough in your band, from 
Brtiff? — Indeed I did not. 

3101. Nolhi-ng of tlie .sortr— 1 merely v\ent to Briiff ; T drove in at the 
quietest etrd of the town, got into the Court House, voted, and came away ; I, 
did not stay 10 minutes. 

31-02. Did you not promise Colonel Dickson your vote for the county ? — I did, 
during the Hs.sizes. At ibal time there was no certain chance of an election, it 
was not known wlin were to stand, and 1 have always likefi Colonel Dickson. 

3JO3. It is of no use promising a vote if there is no contest r — Allow me tu 
explain. 

3104. Yon voted against him at any rate?— I did; but allow me to explain. 
I iound, when Parliamenl was dis-olved, that there was a great excitement between 
the two parties, the 'l ory and Whig, and some of my friends came to me, and 
said, “ Have you not promised to vote for Colonel Dick.son for the county.” I said, 
Yes, 1 have.” “ Well,” .siaid tliey, “ that will very likely lose you your election if 
ii is stated on the hustings. There are many ineii who would vote for you who, 
if they bear you have done this, will vote against ymu, and oppose you in every 
way. ’ On the morning of the nomination, it having lieen pressed on me by tny 
friends, I went to the club and askf>d to speak to Colonel Dickson. I said,. 
“ Dickson, if I vote for you to imperil my election— as I tell you so I hope you 
will not tliink I am doing anything unbecoming a genilemai? if I ask you to let 
me off;” and he said, “Certainly.” 

3105. The county election would take place a fortnight after the borough? — 
Eight or ten days after. 

3106. Hovs’, then, could it peril your election, keeping yOur promise with the 
Colonel.* — This was before the nomination day, and party feeling went so far, 
that my election would have been imperilled if it was stated on the hustings that 
I intmded to support tlie Tory candidate for the county. 

3107. I believe at one time you were anxious Mr. Spaight should give you bis 
second votes, were you not? — No. 

3108. At one time was not the expected contest between you and Mr. Russell, 
and you and Mr. Spaight were to run in? — No. 

3109. Look at that letter {handing a letter to the Witness) and then pause in 
your answer?— Yes, I know this letter. 

3110. I will now repeat the question, Were you not anxious to have Mr. 
Spaiiitil’s second votes ? — No. 

3112. Now, I -will read this; it is in your handwriting : My dear Stoddavt. 

April to. I wish you «ould say a word for me to your brother, who has some 
valuable votes in the Liberties of Limerick, as we are bard at xvork preparing for 
a fight that is likely to come off about the -26th. Mr. Spaiglit is in the field, 
but he might give me his second voces. Ball has had enough of it, and will not 
come. Vandcleur starts for Clare." Is Mr. Stoddan a cousin of Mr. Spaight’s^ 
— Yes. 

3' 12. Did you write that at his suggestion r— I wrote that to Major Stoddurt. 

311 3* Was it to induce Major Sloddart to induce Mr. Spaight to give you his 
secoJid votes? At the time I wrote that letter there were five candidates in the 
field. 

3114. Did not Mr. OShea retire before Mr. Ball? — I do not know, indeed. 

31 ■,5- You say here, “ Ball has retired.” I ask, did not O'Shea retire before 
Ball ? — I am not certain, 

3116. Mil] you say he did not? — I should certainly not have written that 
letter. 

3M7. You shall come to that afterwards; did not Mr. O'Shea retire before 
Mr. Ball ?— 1 cannot say. 

3118. Then 
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3118. I'hen there were only four cnncHdates in tlie fi !d. Ball, von Siiy, in .Major Qavi<*- 
your note, had relived. You ask for Mr. Sfiaight’s second votes. A man would 

not ask for Mr. Spaiulit’s second votes if he was not going to run with liim ?— I 3 August i8r.i). 
asked for Major Stoddart’s second votes. 

3119. “ Spaight is in the field, but he might give me his second votes ?” — Timt 
is, meaning Stoddart. 

3120. Was it not in your contemplation that Mr. Russell was to go to the wall, 
and vou and Spaight should come in ? — Certainly not. 

3121. Then wlio was the fight to be with?— I wished to get everj vote I 
•could. 

3«2-2. Who was the 6ght to be with? — My opinion was that, Mr. Ball was 
waiting until the last tnomeni to come. 

3123. You say, “Ball has had enough of it, and will not come.” I put it to 
you, as a man of honour, were not you anticipating then that you and Spaight 
might turn out Russell ? — Certainly not. 

3124. Then who was the fight to be whh ? It was not with Spaight, you were 
to have his second votes. It was not with Ball, he had gone. Who was it 
with \ was it with Mr. O'Shea ?— I do not know. 

3125 You must have knov' n who you were going to fight with : “ We are ijjird 
-at work’preparing fur a fight that is likely 10 come afT.” You having given us an 
account of yuur puvily of intention in coming in ; y'Ou would rather have lost 
. your eh'Ciion than one voter shouiti he interrupted ; I ask you, us a tnan o| honour, 
tlio you intended 10 fight with I expected that Mr. Ball at any time might have 



*^3^26. Was it uith Mr. nail who yon said bad had enough of it, and would not 
come?- I suppose 1 thought it at ihe time. ^ 

3127. Just now you told me you expected to fight uuh U fenea r 1 did ; be 

was another opponent. 1 i-i 

. 3128. But yon did nwl expect to fight with Spaight."— Of course 1 did. 

3 120. You wanted his second votes? — llial does not tollow. You may read 
- it in that «ay, and perhaps it may be so read ; but what I asked Mr. Stoddai t for 
was, bis hro’.her’s second votes. , , . , ^ x- 

3130. Major Sloddart’.s brother is not called Spaight ?--JNo. 

3131. And Stod art was nut in llie field?— No, , 

313'2. But Spaiglit was iu the field, aud Spaiglit might give him lus second 

vo.es?— So it is said. i *. c x*. -.u • t 

3133 You will not tell the Committee vdio you expected to fight with . — I do 

iiot think any one in Limerick, until the nomination took place, conid say «ho 
would have been up aiid who not. , . 

11154 Did not Mr. O'Siita iormidlv announce Ins intention to the electors ot 
LiL.'rici< on the , dth of April/' 1 have found my path beset with Pf ‘Y . 

and so on, and he withdrew. So that there was an end of Spaight on Ae i2tnot 
April, twodays after your lelter; at that time Mr. Ball had retired r— Yes. 

5 15"; Who was the contest to be with when you wanted to haveSpa!„ln» 
second votes? -I do not indeed ; but I e.spected at the very day ol the iioimna- 
tiou to have had more tinin four candidates U|). 

3 i 3 f). Who were the four?— There were a great many thought of. 

q 1 37. You were to' have Spaight’s second votes ; I do not understand it r i oa 
cannot midersland it, or will not underslaiid it. VVbat I wrote 
friend, iMaior Stoddart, at least he was so far niy Iriend that 1 served w th hm. 
abroad 1 knew Mr. Spaight was his cousin, and lie would certainly give us Hr=t 
support to him. Writing to others from my own house, 1 wrote to him m the sarne 
wily ; but I certainly would not have written that letter unless I ^ 
teen lour h, the field, because Mr. Spatght limiselt knew perfectly wed it was 
impossible I could coalesce with hitn. If I did, I should not have g.it the Cathoho 

You sav that after the nomination, when you say how anxious you were, 
anefUmSira you made that .Mr. Sp.iignt 
answer him, you proceeded to your euramiltee-room, 

O’Doimell's honse. and addressed a tew words to the .P“P ^ 
very derogatory terms of Mr. Spaight r-l dare say I said what I ‘ 

3d 39. Did pit say lie was a man who ha.l deceived and betrayed you. 

.^H7-Sess.2. 0 4 3140. And 
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3140. And you deeply regretted that in an excited moment you had selected 
Mr. Spaiglit to represent them in Parliament? — I did. 

3141. Did you call him a disreputable man? — Very likel}'. 

3142. Ill short, there is hardly any language sufficiently strong and con- 
demnatory of Mr. Spaight, that was not comprised in these few words you 
addressed to the people from the windows of your agent’s house ? — I did not 
say anything unbecoming a gentleman. 

3 143. That is matter of opinion ; you call this gentleman a most disreputable 
man ? — Yes, and I have been grossly deceived by others as ■well. 

3144. Now we will go to the day of the election ; ycu were out principally th.e 
greater part of the day on that white horse r — I think I got upon the horse about 
one o’clock ; I was on tlic horse early in the morning to go round to the booths, 
to see every one was at their post. I then put him up, and went to my breakfast. 
The first time I went round to collect the palls I was on a car, and I think Mr. 
Borron was with me. 

3145. Did you canvass on horseback that day? — I asked two or three voters 
that day, I believe. Frequently in going through the street a man. would run up 
to me and say “There is a voter in such a place'; if you come to him I think he 
would vote.” When that was said, I aiways went to him myself. 

3146. You say the general character of the town was so orderly that you 
thought the people were cold? — Yes. 

3147. How do they show their heat if there is shouting, cavalry charging,, 
police with fixed bayonets, and the people driven over the bridge ? — The excite- 
ment, you talk of, wliich has been stated to you by magistrates, was done by 
women and boys ; that is what I understand the magistrates to say ; and I be- 
lieve there was some private reason for those women. You know that Mr. Spaight 
hired a lot of Momen ; Mr. Spaight is largely engaged in Limerick ; he has a 
great number of voters tliere in his employment, and labourers. So lias Mr. 
Russell, a great many : he lias seven or eight or ten stores in Limerick, and mills. 
He has also a large factory, in which he employs 500 or 600 girls. 

3148. Are yon throwing tlie blame on him ? — I wish to state, I think it is a 
very hard thing that every thing done in Limerick is to be attributed to me. 

3 149. You say they were very cold ? — I say it was the most calm proceeding I 
ever saw in my life up to two o’clock. 

4150. What was it after two ? — It was as orderly an election as ever I saw in 
my life. I have not seen very many, thank God, and I hope I shall see but few 
more. It was a great deal more orderly and quietly conducted than the election 
when I had the honour of supporting Mr. Spaight, and the one when Mr. Spaight 
supported me most heartily before against Mr. Bail. 

3151. You saw that large crowd which was fighting with a man of Spaight’s ; 
you saw that yourself by the Thoinas-street booth ? — I saw no fighting w’ith a man- 
of Mr. Spaight’s. 

3152. You said you saw some fighting with a man of Spaight’s? — I did not 
see it; Tasked what was the tumult, and they directed me to where a man of 
Mr. Spaight’s was fighting. 

31.53. What were they trying to do? — I do not know. 

3154. Did you ask r — I did not. 

3155. They were your own friends who were having this fight with Mr.- 
Spaight’s men ? — I do not know. 

3 1 56. Did you inquire ? — I merely asked what was the movement in the crowd,- 
and they said it was so. 

,3157. Vou were mounted? — I bad to go into the booth to get the return of 
the poll. 

3158. You say you look up the returns, and you were accompanied by a large 
party to know tlie state of the poll, which you did not give them? — I was not 
accompanied by a large party. 

3159. “ They accompanied me in large crowds to learn the state of the poll ” ? 
— I must Slate it again, because the counsel is rather taking me short ; I never 
■went through the town with any crowd until after the election, and that was 
against niy wil! ; every booth I went up to there was a large crowd about, when 
they saw me come up they would follow me into the booth, and then come round 
me to ask me the state of the poll ; as to any crowd following me for 100 or 50 
yards during the day, it is not the case. It was impossible to do it, because, as I 

got 
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got away from each booth, I trotted and went off. I was anxious to get as quick 
as I could to the [)lace 1 started from. 

3160. At 12 o’clock you would not give them the slate of the poll, it was 
against you? — At no time of the day did I give it them. 

3161. That may be a fair reason? — In making the arrangements the night 
before, and knowing the organised force that Mr. Spaight had against us, we were 
perfectly prepared that Mr. Spaight should be 60 to 80 a head at one o’clock. 

3162. Now, is this a fair descrijjtion of things ; at the close of the poll, “ The 
moment the result of the poll was ascertained, it is impossible to describe the 
extraordinary entliusiasm with, which the entire population was seized. Crowds, 
numbering some thousands of persons, grouped into George-street, Patrick-street, 
Rutland' Street, congratulating themselves on a result to which all looked anxiously 
forward in vindication of the honour of the city is that true ? — There was as 
much enthusiasm as ever I saw in my life. 

3163., It warmed them up ? — That was after the poll. 

3164. Five o’clock ? — Yes. 

31G5. It was not till then ? — Everything I saw was. 

31G6. At five o’clock the gallant major appeared in the streets, mounted on 
his favourite white Arab charger, and surrounded by men absolutely mad with 
excitement;” is that a fair representation of what took place ?— Certainly tliey 
were all very much doliglited ; I did not see any exactly mad. 

3367. Tills is taken from your own print, the “ Tipperary Vindicator ” ? — I am 
not answerable for everything that is written ; I have quite enough to be answer- 
able for. 



Re-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

3168. You wrote that letter of the 10th of April, and Mr. O’Shea, as my 
friend knows, did not retire until the 12th? — I w'rote several letters, as 1 stated to 
the Committee before, at ray house, and sent tliem round from it. I wrote to 
eveiy one I knew. I got a list of landlords, and I wrote to every one I knew. I 
did not happen to know Mr. Stoddart personally, but I knew his brother, who 
served with me in India. 

3169. Was there ever the slightest idea of a coalition between you and Mr. 
Spaight?— There was not; I could not have stood. The clergymen who had 
supported me on a former occasion were all most violent with Mr. Spaight, 
because he broke his pledges to them. If it does not detain the Committee, I 
should like to explain : "When Mr.Ball petitioned against me, and I was defeated, 

I w'as very niuch annoyed, because I thought we had fought a fair election at the 
time. Mr. Spaight was my friend, tliough differing from me in politics ; I said i 
will assist Spaight, and I will put him in for Limerick, from your annoying me in 
this kind of way; I wrote immediately to the Catholic clergymen, who supported 
me on that occasion, and they fully coincided that Mr. Spaight should be put in 
and supported against Ball, with the proviso that in case ot a general election he 
was to make room for me. I remained some time after, and Mr. Spaight was 
canvassing when I went over. Two of the clergymen said to me. We must have 
a strict understanding from Mr. Spaight himself that he does retire, and accord- 
ingly, at Mr. John O’Donnell’s house, two of those clergymen took him into the hall,^ 
and put the question direct to him, whether in the event of a dissolution ot 
Parliament, he would be prepared to retire in favour of me ; he said. Certainly, 
and on that those gentlemen supported him with all their might and main, even 
against their own Bishop, and succeeded in defeating Mr. Ball. He retired the 
night before the election. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. said, in pursuance of his promise he would put Mr. O’Donuel into 

the witness box, although he Had no questions to ask him, 

Mr, John O'Donnell, sworn ; Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

3370. YOU were agent for Mr. Spaight on the former election?— I was. 

3171. Did you request him to have a mob at that election ?— Did I? 

2172. I do not know, I ask you ? — No ; I do not think I did. 

747-Sess.2. P 3173- WiU 
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3173. Will you swear you did not ? — I do not think I did. 

3174. Will you swear itr— I think his brother William took on himself to 
organise all that part of the affair. 

3775. The Committee.'] That was the contest with Mr. Bull? — ^Yesj Mr. 
William Spaight at that time hired a very formidable mob. 

3776. Mr. Slade^ Did you not repeatedly tell Mr. Spaight bis election would 
bo lost, if he did not hire a mob? — Ido not remember telling him any such 
thing, but I will tell you what I might have told Mr. Spaight. Mr. Ball at the 
time had a very formidable cnob also, and I may have said to him, though I have 
no distinct recollection of what occurred, that we were in a very bad way if these 
parlies were permitted to ride over us. 

3177. Did you not intimate to Mr. Spaight it would be absolutely necessary to 
have a mob which would be able to override Mr. Ball’s mob? — I do not think I 
did. 

3178. Is it likely you might? — It is not likely I might, I do not think it would 
be likely I would do anything so indiscreet. 

3x79. What did you mean by saying just now Mr. Ball had a very formidable 
mob, and it would not do to let them overiide you ? — That is a mere matter of 
opinion. 

3180. How did you mean to meet it? — I did not know how -it was to be met, 
I suppose by getting a sufficient protection in any way Mr, Spaight thought 
proper to give it. 

3181. By a mob? — I left that to Mr. Spaight’s selection, and Mr. William 
Spaight selected a mob. 

3782. At your suggestion ? —Not at my suggestion; I left the means to him- 
self to get his protection. 

3183. You said Mr. Ball had a formidable 'mob, what other means did you 
suggest besides a mob, by which that could be counteracted? — I suggested no 
means whatever. I suggested the necessity of protection ; I left to Mr. Spaight 
the means of procuring it, and he chose a njob, 

3184. And you acquiesced in it? — I said nothing whatever. 

3185. You remained perfectly quiet, as the conducting agent? — Perfectly 
quiescent. 

3186. Was the result of that, that Mr. Spaight’s mob beat Ball’s mob, and 
Ball was forced to retire ? — There was no collision between the mobs that I know 
of, but I believe Mr. Ball thought it belter to retire. 

3187. Do not you know there was a desperate fight in Thomas-street, and Mr. 
BaH’smob got the worst of it ? — Upon my word I do not. 

3188. Never heard of it? — I did not; there were so many collisions. The 
town was in a bad way ; the two candidates were seeing it out between them by 
these mobs. Ours was just as bad as the others, and Mr. Spaight took particular 
credit to himself for the admirable manner in which he used to organise mobs, and 
all bis friends said so. He won the election for his brother. 

3 1 89. That is just what I am coming to ; Spaight’s mob beat Ball’s mob, and 
Ball could not show his nose ? — You ask me was 1 present. 

3190. Was that notit? — I tell you they had two mobs; if you call my atten- 
tion to any particular case. 

309 1 . But was it not the result of the mob by which Ball was forced to 1‘etire 1 
— 1 do not think it was entirely ; I think the mob assisted it. 

3092. Very considerably ? — Yes. 

3193. Mt. Allen.] At any rate, you did not suggest anything ?— I did not; Mr. 
William Spaight, as I said before, took on himself all that. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. G. Allen stated that concluded the case for the sitting Member. 

Mr. Slade said he should in reply recall Mr. William Spaight, to give his 
version of the transaction detailed by the last witness. 



Mr. 
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Mr. JVilliam Spaight, recalled j Examined by Mr. Slade. 

3194. Now, tell the Committee what is your recollection as to this mob at the Mr. w. Spa!gkt. 

election with Mr. Ball ? — It is merely in vindication of myself I wish to state it. 

I was present when there was a discussion as to the employment of a mob. I was very 3 August 1859. 
uDvrilling to go into the election at all ; I did all T could to prevent the hiring of 
the mob ; Mr. O’Donnell insisted on it ; said the election would be lost if it was 
not done ; and it would be of no use going on with the election if the mob was 
not hired; and he begged of me to undertake it. He said, my brother would know 
nothing of it, and I could easily arrange it through the clerks ; and there were 70 
men hired. At one time, on the day fixed for the poll, there were up to 300 or 400 
hired, in accordance with Mr. O'Donneirs suggestion, at his instigation, and at 
bis earnest request; and it was at his earnest request I undertook the manage- 
ment of it. That is all I have to say about it. 

3195. And I believe the result was, that your mob was the best ? — Yes, they 
thrashed the other well. 

3196. Mr. Allen^ Your tnob was so successful then that you organised it the 
second time? — No; the best mob leaders, the pig jobbers, were against us the 
second time, and I could not do it without the pig jobbers. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Barry was heard to sum up the evidence on behalf of the sitting 
Member. 

Mr. Slude replied. 

[The Committee adjourned till To-morrow at Twelve o’clock. 



147 — Sess. 2. 
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